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THRILLING NEW BEI 


(Continuation 








AIR 4-DOOR SEDAN 


of standard equipment and trim illus 
trated is dependent on availability of material 





1953 Chevrolet... and these are 


some of the wonderful new things it brings you... 


The 1953 Chevrolets are entire/y new, through and 


through. They're thriftier, too. And they bring you more 
advanced teatures than any other Chevrolet in history. 


. take a look at 


the long, low, smoothly rounded lines of this car een the 


kor example, if it’s beauty you want 
superbly styled exterior and interior of its new Fashion 
First Body by Fisher . .. and you'll 4now that here is 
beauty hitherto found only in custom built creations. 

lt it’s performance you want take the wheel and 
experience the new power, acceleration and passing ability 
of Chevrolet's 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” Valve-in-Head en 
gine” or the highly improved LO8-h.p. “Vhrift-King” engine. 

If it’s comfort and safety you want... you'll prize the 
. the ease of Velvet 


the luxury of the Knee Action Ride. 


roominess of Chevrolet interiors 
Pressure Brakes . . 

And if it’s economy you want—vou'll be glad to know 
these new Chevrolets are thriftier than ever and the 
lowest-priced line in their field. See and drive them at 


your ¢ irliest convermence, | hevrolet Division ot Ceneral 


Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


/ CHEVROLET 7, Sone 


ee 


PEOPLE 





The new interiors are richer, 
roomier. They're large, spacious, 


luxuriously comfortable. Two-tone 


upholstery and appointments har 
monize with exterior body colors 
in “Two-Ten” and Bel Air models. 


You'll enjoy finer performance 
and economy. Take vour choice 
of the brand-new 115-h.p. high 
compression “Blue-Flame” engine 
in Powerglide* models or the greatly 
improved 108-h.p. high-compres 
sion “Thrift-King” engine in gear 
shift models. Both bring vou thrill 
ing new power, acceleration and 
passing ability —together with 
much greater operating economy. 


BUY 
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CHEVROLETS 


New Powerglide gives faster 
getaway. Chevrolet's famed 
Powerglide Automatic Transmis- 
sion,* coupled with the entirely 
new 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” Valve- 
in-Head engine, gives much fleeter 
perform ince, greater gasoline econ- 
omy, and finest no-shift driving in 
Chevrolet's field. 


New Power Steering lets you 
turn the wheel with your finger 
tips. Greatest advance since auto- 
matic driving! New, Extra-Easy 
Power Steering helps vou park 
and steer with finger-tip ease. (Op- 
tional on all models at extra cost.) 


The car is stronger, more du- 
rable. The Body by Fisher is 
sturdier than ever, and the entire 
car more durable, due to stronger 
and more rigid construction in 
part after part. 


Item after item for your com- 
fort, safety. New Center-Fold 


THAN 






ANY 


Front Seat Backs, in 2-door model 

New Finger-Fit Steering Whee 

E-Z-Eye Glass (optional at extr 

cost). Safety Plate Glass in wind 
shield and all windows of sedans 
and coupes. 


Brakes are big, sure-acting, effi- 
cient. Largest brakes in Chevrolet's 
field. Operate smoothly and_posi- 
tively with velvet ease. 


No lifting bags over a high 
ledge. New, larger deck opening 
—almost flush with compartment 
floor—permits easier storage. 


*Combination of Powerglide and 115-h.p. 
“Bluc-Flame’’ engine optional on “Two- 
Ten” and Bel Air models at extra cost. 
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OTHER CAR! 



































FOR HER, ITS THE 
DOBBS TOWN HOUSE 





























Ns y tvihing as MAL handtome _tt te 


Presenting another DOBBS style leader — the new Rainbow, 
in a sparkling spectrum of fresh colors. Note the harmonizing twistline 


braid on the band and top brim edge, and the colorful fly feather. 





If you’ve been angling for the unusual, 


here isa prize catch ... DOBBS superb styling and craftsmanship. 


The Rainbow, Smooth finish $12.50 and $15; 


Glove-suede finish $15 and $20. 


ead eat At the finer stores. 


DOBBS HATS, NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTER, PARK AVENUE AT 49th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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FOUR MOODS HATH EVERY WOMAN 


HER TABU MOOD — /ler /icart set—definite in 


HER 20 CARATS MOOD — Sie is relaxed in complete 
purpose 


self assurance 


HER EMIR MOOD— (Gay, romantic, ready for 
adventure 


HER PLATINE MOOD—/n which her beautiful 
dignity dominates her every move 











Dana’s Masterpiece Perfumes can be all things for all women. The 
” 

ultimate in alluring persuasiveness, haughty yet inviting. Opening ever 

new and enchanted vistas for the wearer and fascinating all who come 

near her. Eternally paradoxical as any daughter of Eve, Dana Perfumes 

are truly the perfect ally and counterpart of the eternal femme. 


PARIS © NEW YORK 
Copyright 1953, Dana Perfumes, Inc. 
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MARCH COVER. 


NEXT MONTH. 


The flower vendor paddling her canoe down the middle of 
our cover was photographed by Ewing Krainin at Xochimilco, Mexico’s Venice, where 
the “floating gardens” attract a steady stream of Sunday excursionists from nearby 
Mexico City. Long before the Spanish conquest, when the Aztecs built them of twigs and 
reeds, the gardens really floated. Now their vegetation has rooted them in the lake bottom. 


April Hotipay is devoted to the world’s favorite city. Irwin 
Shaw tells the gay and moving story of Paris! Paris! Colette writes about Paris, City 
of Love. Silas Spitzer explores Paris, the City of Fine Food; Art Buchwald sees her as 
the City of Fun; Paul Bowles, as City of the Arts; Bemelmans, as City of Rogues, and 
Cartier-Bresson, in a sparkling picture story, sums Paris up as City of Wonderful Types. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


U.S. and Possessions, Canada, Costa Rica, Cubs, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Republic of Honduras, Salvador, Spain and Louth 
America except the Guianas: 1 year, $5; 2 years, $8; 3 yzars, $11 
4 years, $14. All other countries, 1 year, $7. Kemit 
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Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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Tanner 


Guideposts 
to fun in California, 
Arizona and Nevada 









By Tanner Gray Line’s 
regularly scheduled 
sightseeing tours — 
enter movie studios! 






Reserve a late model 
car for your arrival! 
All prices include gas, 
oil and insurance. 


or 


Lz yrious” > 
: Za, 
: By eit 3 


With a liveried chauf- 
feur-guide exclusively 
yours and surprisingly 
reasonable. 











| See such points of 
interest as Huntington 
Library, Mt. Palomar 
and the Missions. 





TANNER GRAY LINE 


Offices in Southern California, Arizona, Nevada 


Avis RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
(LICENSEE) 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Folder Dept. H53 i 


TANNER GRAY LINE 


1207 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif., MUtual 3111 


( ) Teachers Tours ( ) General Tour Folder 
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ful Suede Belts by 








“Paris’’*—they’ll add 











the finaltouch of 








good taste to your 














Spring wardrobe. 





















































































































Brown, White and Ruat s 0 and new spring colors $2 In Blue, Brow 





(A. Stein &@ Company + Chicago + New Yer Los Angeles 
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@ Top No. MBI79-~ Popular @ Center No. MB200. *4" Sueded @ Below No. MB256 
narrow 44" style in selected Sueded Cowhide with top grain Cowhide Cowhide Suede Belt in 
Cowhide n new Canar dor lining and Suede Insert Buckle bench made padded const 
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New York Serenade 


Many thanks to Houtipay and Roger 
Angell for New York— Winter Serenade 
(December Howipay). My husband and | 
played Do You Remember? and wound 
up crying in our beer 

MRS, CATHERINE F, MOSHER 
Culver City, Calif. 


Roger Angell succumbs to one New 
Yorker failing in his belief that New York 
has caught and held all the remarkable 
people extant. When he suggests that only 
in New York could people be so fasci- 
natingly diverse as to divert themselves 
with bee culture, square dancing, French 
cookery, lectures, the drama and discus- 
sions of Karl Marx, he is more parochial 
than the man who has never left Buck 
Snort, Georgia. In no American city would 
the diversions Mr. Angell finds so amazing 
be regarded as awesome. | wish some new 
Rockefeller or Guggenheim would set up 
a grant for New Yorkers to go out and 
find that people are not exactly kept alive 
by respirators off Manhattan Island. 

SUZANNE HUSTON 
San Francisco 


Since my move from a small, up-state 
New York town, I’ve been trying to an- 
swer friends who write: “Why in the world 
did you move to New York?” and “It’s a 
nice place to visit, but | wouldn't want to 
live there.” Now | know how to answer 
them. I'll say: “Read Roger Angell’s article 
in Howmpay.” WAYNE F. ANDERSON 

New York 


When is a Bargain? 


1, along with some 20 others here, am 
angry over Sam Boal’s A Bargain Paradise 
Revisited Peru (November Howipay) 
We took a three-year contract to come to 
Peru to work because we once read of how 
cheap it was to live here. We found many 
of the things untrue Alpaca costs 150 
soles per meter, and it would take three 
meters to make an overcoat. That would 
be $30. Where do $15 for an 
alpaca overcoat? There ts no hotel room 
that anyone knows of for $1.75. The Hotel 
Crillon costs.65 soles per day plus 16 per 
cent tax (at 1S soles to $1). A meal out 
costs from $2 to $2.50. A suburban house 
for $65 per month? It will actually run 
1500 soles up, unfurnished. You can have 
a mad for $19 (not several 
servants for $11), but you must feed and 
keep them, and they eai more than two 
Americans. ... 


you get 


as little as 


ODESSA LONG 
Lima, Peru 


@ Says Author Boal: “The prices | 
quoted were what I paid. I had a note- 
book and wrote down the costs. I don’t 
know what alpaca costs by the meter, 
I only know what it cost by the coat 
1 didn’t rent a house for a month for 
$65 but | had dinner in a magnificent 
house which cost just that. As for do- 
mestic help, maybe servants now cost 
$19 per month. This ts still rather 
cheaper than in the U.S. People always 
find the country they are living in the 
most expensive in the world. Also, 
Americans tend to try to continue an 
American of life wherever they 
live, all of which costs much more in 
foreign countries than local products.” 
A representative of the Peruvian Con- 
sulate in New York City substantially 
corroborates Mr. Boal’s prices.—Ed 


way 
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Peru Revisited 


Sam Boal’s article about Peru is splen- 
did. My husband, Dr. D. E. Ford, was the 
medical man, photographer and ethnolo- 
gist with Hiram Bingham when the work 
of excavating Machu Picchu was done in 
1914. | know Peru through him. Doctor 
Ford is now blind and retired, but I read 
current magazines to him. I think the new 
road to Machu Picchu completed about 
three years ago, interests him most—for 
they did the trip from Cuzco on mules 
and on foot! Took two days of hard 
travel too, MILDRED B. FORD, R. N. 

Washington, N.C. 


Proud Cornelia 


| have just finished Frank Dufresne’s 
delightful account of Okefenokee in De- 
cember HOLIpAy. | pressed the button that 
started the canal through Okefenokee and 
| am proud of “Jackson's Folly” [so called 
because the canal was unsuccessful—Ed.] 
| am the daughter of Harry Jackson and 
am the “Cornelia” for whom Camp Cor- 
nelia (where the canal started) was named. 
I have been all over the swamp and love 
every foot of it. | am now 82. I knew 
Margaret Mitchell of Gone With the Wind 
well, and, you know, the size of her 
book would be small if | ever started writ- 
ing about the swamp. Cornelia, Ga., is 
also my namesake. | am a very proud old 
lady. MRS. WILMER L, MOORE 

Atlanta 


Unfair Tourists 


In The Canary Islands (August HOLIDAY) 
David Dodge stated that on the Spanish 
mainland, dirt, beggars, poverty, depress- 
ing living conditions are found everywhere. 
This is a gross injustice. Dirty, Spanish 
towns and people certainly are not... . 
Beggars are seldom found in the big towns, 
though in historic towns they are more 
frequent. In such places as Granada and 
Seville they are rather a pest. 

Tourist itineraries run across the more 
economically backward Spanish provinces. 
Foreigners go to Old Castile or Andalusia 
but seldom do they visit Biscay and its 
ironworks or Catalonia’s textile mills. Fur- 
thermore, foreign tourists seldom come in 
touch with well-to-do, educated Spaniards 
or see a Spanish home. On the other hand 
those same tourists are certain not to miss 
the slums. Then when Spain's living stand- 
ards are judged, they are always taken at 
their lowest. JORGE GALLEGO 

Buenos Aires 


@ Author Dodge answers: “The exact 
statement | made is that while ‘the 
country wants tourists and makes every 
effort to treat them courteously and 
well, [there are] ever-present evidences 
of mass poverty and basic social 
inequities —beggars, dirt, malnourish- 
ment, depressed living standards. .. .” 
In Spain 20 or 30 pesetas, 40 to 60 
cents U.S. at free exchange rates, are 
a fair day's wage. Basic food items are 
rationed for Spanish nationals. Since 
a man cannot properly feed his family 
on the equivalent of 40 to 60 cents a 
day in a society where food is so short 
that rationing is necessary, and, since 
he may not read uncensored news, or 
exercise a free vote, or freely choose his 
form of religious worship, or leave the 
country without permission, or belong 
to a union truly representing his inter- 
ests, then he is living in a state of 
‘basic social inequity.’ ~~ —Ed. 





Address correspondence for thisdepartmeat to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 





Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 

















the New 1953 Studebaker 
Ye now pucucan an with the Capon 


CHAMPION ¥*% COMMANDER vVv-8 





Less than five feet high! Impressively long and wide! Studebaker Starliner coupe 
for 1953! It’s a new flight into the future 


a new flair for today 





ERE is the most daring step forward of 
H our times in automobile designing—a 
ear utterly different in concept and spar- 
kling with breath-taking originality... the 
new 1953 Studebaker. 

This is the first American car with a real 
foreign-car flair — an impressively long and 
racy Studebaker that’s so very low most 
people can see right over it. 


It gleams with enormous glass areas— 
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it’s completely new inside as well as out 
- and more marve lous 
Studebaker is down to earth in price 
Stop in at a Studebaker 


smart, sleek European look 

Among the many new operating conven 
iences of the 1953 Studebaker i 
and finest power 


Commander V-8 at moderate extra co 


OVER 100 YEARS OF STL ODEBAKER PROGRESS 


ON THE ROADWAYS OF THE WORLD 





















































- f Mis PFLUEGER SUPREME $35.00 


PFLUEGER 
REELS 


This year, enjoy fishing at its best. 
Take Pflueger Supreme Reels—the 
Reels that all America wants most. 
Give yourself your full measure of fun 
—beautiful casting —skilful landing 
of strikes—get more out of fishing 
wherever you go. Pflueger Reels make 
any ~~ more confident—more 
successful. 

Pflueger Reels—for fresh or salt 
water fishing, from $2.10 to $35.00 
—make any fishing better. 





PAL.O-MINE 


CHUM SPOON 


PFLUEGER BAITS GET ACTION 


Proven quality for over three generations 
they land fighting fish. Everything for 
fresh or salt water fishing. Also hooks, 
lines 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Obie 


88 yeors making fishing tackle 
Everything for fresh or sali water fishing 


PFLUEGER 








A FLEW GER 





>REAT NAME IN TACKLE 














by CLIFTON FADIMAN 


@ JUST two years ago as I write, in Rome, a city 
separated by several universes from Zenith and Gopher 
Prairie, Sinclair Lewis died. Had he lived till February 
7, 1951, he would have been 66 years old. I don’t 
suppose the eager youngsters whose gods are Kafka 
and Faulkner think much or well of Lewis these days. 
Only my »wn uneasy Middle Generation, forbidden to 
be modern and reluctant to be mellow, still wears him 
in its heart's core. Let posterity yank him up or pull 
him down, to us he remains the wonderful wizard who 
freed us from the thrall of dullness. Lewis himself knew 
that this act of liberation was his main job. Indeed, he 
is explicit about it. In a just-published and extremely 
revealing collection * of odd bits and pieces of his non- 
fiction journalism he says: “I have never been a 
propagandist for anything, nor against anything save 
dullness.” 

Once, | am told, the conversation turning to which 
dead authors had most influenced which living ones, 
Lewis jerked out, “With me it was Sir Thomas 
Malory.”’ He went on, “As a kid my favorite reading 
was Howard Pyle’s King Arthur stories, based on 
I found there were no 
knights in Minnesota.” No kmghts in Minnesota. . . 
the phrase is a little mirror and in it, if you look 
closely, you may see the faces of Carol Kennicott and 
Babbitt and Dodsworth and a red-headed Yale under- 
graduate who began his literary career with Tennyson- 
ian verse. In a foreword to 
his Collected Short Stories 
he remarked of 


Malory. Well, when | grew up 


himself 
that “he who has been la- 
beled a ‘satirist’ and a ‘re- 
alist’ is actually a romantic 
medievalist of the most in- 
curable sort.” Never did he 
quite get over his disap- 
pointment at discovering 
that his country, however 
magnificent and fascinat- 
ing, was vowed to other 
quests than that of the 
Holy Grail and that all the 
magic casements opened 
on Main Street 
Disappointment, yes; 
but it must have been a 
creative disappointment. It cockle-burred him on to 
write his novels, good or bad. Also it helped to tease into 
being the quirky personality, all fizz and fire, that, I 


think, forms one of his three claims to the attention of 


the future. The other two claims are apparent. More 
than any other novelist he called into question the 
adman’s version of American life, based and quite 
properly on the fear of looking into a mirror. Second, 
possibly in Dodsworth but surely in Babbitt, he created 
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PARTY OF ONE 





SINCLAIR LEWIS: “... No knights in Minnesota.” 


In memory of a man from Main Street 


a universally recognizable national type—that is, 
someone in whom we can see a little bit of every one 
of us. 

It is the third claim, Lewis’s personality, that is apt, 
if not rescued, to slide into limbo. In this connection, | 
understand that his literary executors have entrusted 
to the distinguished literary critic Mark Schorer the 
task of writing the “official” biography’ Mr. Schorer 
is an erudite fellow and, to judge from his writings, a 
man of rectitude. Whatever he turns out is bound to 
be intelligent, rich in social and literary analysis, and 
full as to fact. But it may not—unless Mr. Schorer was 
an intimate crony of Lewis, which I do not take to ‘be 
the case—give us the whole cantankerous and lovable 
man himself, as Boswell gave us Johnson. For this we 
need a biographer who knew Lewis well, drank with 
him, laughed with him, quarreled with him; and who in 
addition is at least touched with that easy disregard of 
mere respectability which was the habitual gesture of 
Lewis’s mind. The late Carl Van Doren might have 
Boswellized Lewis. Among the living my choice would 
be John Gunther, who should, as a matter of fact, be 
compelled by law to set down his recollections. I don’t 
honestly believe an academic critic, however well 
equipped, is the kind of human being capable of an 
inner sympathy with Lewis’s qualities, whether admir- 
able or outrageous. I hope Mr. Schorer will prove me 
wrong and I shali be delighted if he does. 

At first blush such questions may appear to be of 
merely “literary” interest, but actually I think littie 
matters of this sort may 
well involve all of us, and 
for a simple reason. The 
memory of a salient per- 
sonality is a national treas- 
ure, to be guarded and pre- 
served with far more care 
than we devote to the 
Washington Monument 
or even Fort Knox. Wecan 
ill afford to forgo our pipe- 
and-slippers intimacy with 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, 
Thoreau or any outstand- 
ing American (they are 
few) who, in addition to 
being able or successful or 
important, was also a mir- 
acle of personality. It is not 
that such intimacy “teaches” us anything, but that it 
gives us something, it enhances our own feeling of life. 
Our knowledge of just how interesting Lincoln was 
makes all of us just the barest fraction more interesting 
ourselves. We are nourished not only on the deeds of 
outsize men but on their laughter, their oddities and 


even, if these should Continued on Page 8 





*The Man from Main Street, edited, with an introduction, by Harry E. 
Maule and Melville H. Cane. (Random House, N. Y., $3.75.) 
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New York City. Manhattan's skyline—trademark of the 
world’s largest city. Famous theatres, nightclubs, 
shopping districts, and art centers spell endless excite- 
ment in this magic metropolis. 


1 


<a 
hn: Ninety miles from Manhattan, the Catskills 





combine modern comfort with rustic charm. There's 
fun for all the family here, and more resort hotels 
than in any similar area in the U.S 


y Majestic White- 
face Mountain overlooks 
this favorite summer play- 
ground. Lakes, beaches, and 
trout streams mark the land- 
scape as it stretches east- 
ward toward historic Lake 
Champlain. 





ie a ———— 
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= Mohawk Valley. Modern highways follow the trails of 

7 early pioneers through the Mohawk Valley. Rich in 
tradition, this land of legend contains many inter- 
esting reminders of colonial life in America. 





Genesee Region. Genesee 

the Iroquois word for beau- 
tiful valley’’—truly de- 
scribes this lovely section. 
Its many parks boast quiet 
campsites, racing waterfalls, 
and Genesee Gorge— 
“GrandCanyonoftheEast.” 





W YORK STATE SIGNPOSTS 


Yan gui 7} happ ry Yalalin 


There’s fun and excitement in every one of 
New York State’s 15 interesting vacation areas 
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1} \\ t tone island. Montauk Point —ciansEnENaeteepenmeenesen saline | Thy alte ‘ 
H{ \\ | Lighthouse marks the east- ; em Pe. vet “ie _* pe 
‘ ern tip of Long Island. er , \- 0fer A, 
Every year, millions of va- aa ee 
cationists enjoy Long a = bw 
Island's fine beaches, boat- “ | ee a te ——<— 
aatinn*s a vome ae \ Hudson. Taconic Region. Board an excursion steamer and 
fishing \ enjoy the scenic beauty of the lower Hudson River 
Valley. Other attractions in this area include West 
Point, Hyde Park, and Bear Mountain State Park 
h } L 
<2 4 
Any 
ot ality EERE ' 4 Sanuestute George. The 
- ea oa Fon T1011 ) S=\ Saratoga Battle Monument, 
- ey a 30-mile-long Lake George, 
ww am j - America’s most famous spa 
be and its oldest race track tl 
Xe : Capita District. New York State's massive stone Capitol add to your enjoyment of 
Ln Building and numerous subterranean caverns are the Saratoga-Lake George 
‘ among the interesting and historic sights in the region —- 
around Albany. 
I cont 
Southern Tier. A variety of 
\ hand-blown glassware is e “ 
made right before your eyes VAT sh) $ % 
a> atthe Corning Glass Center. ware Shien: “ : 
Rolling hills and fertile ‘ iS Ciniaal Oe pene ee 
farms of the Southern Tier —"* —————- 
contrast strikingly with ite ' Gus Isiands-St. Lawrence Region. Sightseeing boats 
thriving industrial areas \\ tour the Thousand Islands in the calm expanse of the 
St. Lawrence River. You'll enjoy a visit to this pi 
turesque replica of an old German castle, 
he | 
2 | 
SY |} 
¢ 
. :/ \, Contra New York. Here you 
My (hq, can visit baseball's Hall « 
\ Fame, the Farmers Museum 
: ‘ at Cooperstown, or relax on 
quiet drives through peace 
\ Finger Lakes Region. Sailboating is an ever-popular pas- ful countrysides 
X \ time in the Finger Lakes region. Friendly towns, 
sparkling lakes, and superb scenery have made this 
area a favorite with vacationists. 
<*> _ 
——_s .. 3 dn LETT “et Pree on 2 
a By teat itty . See 
Chautauqua-Aliegany Region. [7 —~_i' sf ~ fo ot Coe 
— Renowned for music, — 4) ‘Tl if Wt! «end ye => 
\ drama, and education, / polly y) ae 
SS —— ' Chautauqua Institution of / } “ Sd » 
a Ay fers a program of leading a A ue 
ae artists and speakers. Alle 
gany State Park— the state's Niagara Frontier. Twenty miles from Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
fool. wt largest —is in this region. thrills over three million tourists each year. The 
- _ —<—e- thundering cataract and the rainbow mists rising from 
a its base are sights you'll never forget 
a 


FREE BOOKLET. “New York State Vacationlands” gives you a rh chee ee 


fascinating preview of the fun and excitement that await you in 
friendly New York State. Contains 196 pages, 100 maps and draw- na y sant 






New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 755, 112 State Street, Albany 7 New York 
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ings, 81 full-color photographs. It’s the most complete state « cf tonlands Send “New York State Vacationlands.” I am interested in: A( ) resort hotel 
guidebook ever offered! Send for your copy today. } yataliornar'. B( ) city hotel, C ( ) bungalow colony, D ( ) tourist home, B ( ) summer 
R a atl cottage, F ( ) campaite, G (  ) children’s camp H( ) dude ranch. | would 


More people find more to see and do in 


New York State 
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ey ZIT" S COMFORTING TO 
) | KNOW WE'RE THE PEOPLE'S 
Wi = FAVORITE, WHITEY!” 






“YES, BLACKIE, FOLKS 
EVERYWHERE PREFER 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY. THEY KNOW ITS 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE.” 






“BLACK s WHITE. 
The Seve wit (haradler- 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Continued from Page 6 
happen to be sufficiently extraor- 
dinary, their foibles. 

In a recent collection* of rather 
businesslike letters to (and also 
from) his publishers, letters full of 
the eager go of the young literary 
man on the confident make, I came 
across this judgment of Sinclair 
Lewis on another writer: ““He lacks 
a passionate reaction to daily life.” 
A passionate reaction to daily life 
was precisely what Lewis had, except 
perhaps toward the twilight-colored 
end. Often ill-balanced, brash, unre- 
flective, he would rather have been 
found dead than half-alive. He be- 
haved as though not merely his 
books but his whole wiry frame and 
mobile mind were sworn to the de- 
struction of dullness. If, to strike a 
spark from the sullen anvil of the 
commonplace, gaiety was needed, he 
would be gay; if wildness, he would 
be wild ; if rudeness, he would be rude. 
He may have looked an unromantic 
figure, “‘a Yorkshire yeoman farmer” 
(as he once put it) “with none of the 
farmer's strength and horsey dash” 
but he talked and acted like a wit 
translated out of the Mermaid Tav- 
ern or a Mercutio from the prairies. 





*From Main Street to Stockholm: Letters of 
Sinclair Lewis 1919-1930, edited and with an 
introduction by Harrison Smith. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., N. Y., $5.) 





One of the ways in which we can 
step up the sense of life in ourselves 
and in others is through impersona- 
tion. The love of the impersonator 
lies at the root of the deep pleasure 
we draw from great clowns such as 
Chaplin, Danny Kaye or Groucho 
Marx, all of whom possess the power 
of turning magically into somebody 
other than themselves, and this not 
in the formal manner of the actor, 
but with a weird, startling spon- 
taneity that somehow ties in with the 
very heart of humor. This ability 
Sinclair Lewis had, and the ideal fu- 
ture biographer will do well to stress 
it, for it explains much of his genius. 
Lewis himself often pooh-poohed his 
talent for mimicry as a mere parlor 
trick, and it is of course true that 
one of its springs was garden- 
variety exhibitionism. But it was 
more than that. It welled up out of 
a lust to defeat dullness—to defeat 
it among other ways by the extension 
or multiplication of personality. 

Stories about Lewis the imper- 
sonator are legion—and far more 
worth collecting than, for example, 
many of the dull anecdotes credited 
to Mark Twain. Let me recall a 
couple. 

Lewis and Carl Van Doren were 
once traveling together through the 
Midwest when into the Pullman 
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la: 
is no 
substitute 


for 


PIRES 
PEAh 





++ .and ne , YHINGS wouldn’t trade it 


for all the other mountains in the good old U. S. A. 


Your desire to see and go to the top of PIKES PEAK probably dates back to the time 


when you first read about it in your grade school history book 
mountain that always lives up to its reputation . 


that you expected and more! 


It's a romantic old 
. giving you all the thrills and adventure 


A million stately pine trees wave gently to you as you start winding your way up into the 


fairyland 


Soon you are looking down deep into valleys that seem to be a forgotten 
All you can say is “it's magnificent’! As you step out of the car at the very 


top you feel that at last you have the world at your feet! 


recall as your favorite memory 


nude hora 





FOR FULE INFORMATION WRITE 


ayy 0s eed: 


Last year nearly half a million visitors from all over the nation made 
Pikes Peak the number one item on their vacation schedule 


It's an experience you'll 


Plan now to see it during your vacation this year. 


pheviow Get a fu 


plan a Western vacation head straight for Colorado Springs. 


Il color folder that shows why so many who 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 4 Manitou Springs until you retire to enjoy life? We'll be 


COMMERCE 
201 MIDLAND BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 


glad to help uith your plans to estab- 


lish your business in Colorado Springs. 
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compartment came a stranger who 
introduced himself amiably as a 
small-town doctor. Lewis at once 
introduced Van Doren as another 
small-town doctor. Not in the least 
fazed, Van Doren introduced Lewis 
as a doctor too—a_ horse-doctor. 
The next two hours passed in ani- 
mated shoptalk with Lewis assum- 
ing to perfection the style of a 
drawling, hard-bitten local vet who 
had spent his life curing glanders, 
administering clysters and forcing 
large doses of laxative down equine 
throats. A good time was voted by 
all. 

Once Lewis, staying in a hotel 
that boasted a swimming pool, 
heard that the latter was at the 
moment occupied by a contingent 
of policemen who were using the 
hotel as a convention headquarters. 
Lewis promptly descended to the 
pool, somehow secured admittance, 
took off his clothes, jumped in, in- 
troduced himself as Patrolman So- 
and-so, and spent a happy hour 
exchanging professional anecdotes 
with two hundred nude cops. By 
dinnertime they were all buddies. 
Everybody clambered out. The po- 
licemen got into their uniforms. 
Lewis got into his sack suit. He 
grinned at his colleagues—and made 
a quick beeline for his room. 





I remember spending one evening 
with Red (this was before he went 
on a spree of sobriety) in the course 
of which he got himself into a state 
of considerable illumination. As a 
matter of fact he grew pretty ob- 
streperous and I, rather a novice in 
these situations, didn’t quite know 
what to do with him. He wouldn't 
go to bed, he out-reasoned me in my 
attempts to reason with him, he pig- 
headedly refused to pass out, and I 
felt a certain impropriety in a young 
sprig of a book reviewer clunking a 
Nobel Prize winner on the head with 
a baseball bat. Desperate, and figur- 
ing that a little civilized conversation 
might calm him down or tire him out 
or something, | phoned a mutuai 
friend and blandly proposed that he 
invite us over. He hesitated, then as- 
sented, adding that he was entertain- 
ing some old family friends and 
hoped Red was feeling well. I replied 
that Red was feeling fine, which was 
true. 

We reached the house (by this 
time Red was a veritable Vesuvius 
of uninhibited monologue) to find 
that the guests included two highly 
respectable ladies in their seventies, 
one of them our friend’s mother-in- 
law. Aghast, | was about to drag 
Red out and if necessary abandon 
Continued on Page 11 








Keystone home movies keep it... just as it happened! 


Make Keystone movies a must on your vacation . 
for just a few dollars bring it back alive, to be relived for years to come! 
Ask your favorite dealer about the Keystone Vacation Plan. Just mail your films 


from your holiday spot — he'll have them ready to show the day you come home! 


Mayfair 16mm Magazine Camera —Superbly designed to 
capture the big moments of your vacation easily 
With *1.9 and telephoto lenses $245.00, case included. 


Belmont 16mm Projector - 


See these models at all fine camera stores — write for name 


Big, brilliant theatre-quality 
movies! With f1.6 lens and splicer $159.50, case included 


Keyst0me cisr seuss 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS MAKERS OF FINE CAMERAS & PROJECTORS 


brilliantly ! 
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Introducing 
MR. BILLIKEN 






y — cheerful 

little “god of 
things as they ought 
to be"’— Eskimo good luck 
mascot. He bids you 
“Many Magic Welcomes" 
from all Alaska. 





You're at the top of the world— 


in Alaska. 


You'll discover a 
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big and beautiful country—from its steep-walled, 


winding fjords of the Inside Passage to the wide 
horizons of the Bering Sea coast. You'll see the 
continent’s highest mountain—discover happier 
hunting, fighting-er fish. Even the sun shines 
longer—24 hours a day in mid-summer! You'll 
follow the old gold trails to bustling cities that 
nudge the wide frontier. You'll rub elbows with 
Eskimos, prospectors. It’s an American 
adventure ... plan your discovery of 
Alaska this year! 
See your travel agent—or write 


for free illustrated folder. 


ALASKA VISITORS 
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forward-looking 
design of 1953 


P’ RHAPS these candid shots will help you picture 
yourself in this great new Mercury. They'll give 
you just a hint of how it feels to own the car that’s 
so far ahead in styling—and in so many other ways. 

For example, its Unified Design. This is a new 
kind of car construction that builds in bigger units, 
integrates rather than merely assembles parts, results 
in a cleaner, livelier look—lower and longer. 


And, more than that, it shows up on the road in 
GET THE FACTS _ 


even easier handling—it’s the greatest performer yet! 


’ very fact shows it to be the greatest, best-per- 
AND YOU LL G60 FOR forming Mercury ever built. All the facts will make 


you want to drive it home... from your Mercury 
THE NEW I953 dealer’s. So leave these pictures and see him soon! 
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Continued from Page 9 

him at the street corner. I should 
have known better. Lewis paid no 
heed to the rest of the company. He 
went straight for the old ladies, 
kissed their hands, paid them the 
most elegantly worded compliments, 
told them witty anecdotes, and in 
general, without the least grind of 
gears, transformed himself instan- 
taneously into a charming, worldly 
beau of the 1890's. The old ladies 
succumbed to him without a mur- 
mur, Red enjoyed himself vastly, | 
sat and trembled without ceasing un- 
til it was time for us to make our 
adieux, I in a state of near-coma, 
Lewis with a happy blend of arch 
tenderness and the most high-toned 
consideration. 





Words on Disks 


@ Clifton Fadiman reports 
next month on one of the 
latest and most interesting 
developments in the field 
of recording—readings, 
recitations, plays, stories, 
and so forth. The voices 
range from Fiorello La 
Guardia to James Joyce. 











In this ability to enhance himself 
by disguising himself—always to 
serve the ends of comedy—Lewis 
resembled his literary hero, Dickens. 
His admiration for Dickens, as a 
matter of fact, forms one of the deep- 
est springs of his nature and supplies 
still another useful clue for our future 
ideal biographer. In their careers and 
talents the two were startlingly alike. 
Indeed, though far inferior as an art- 
ist, Lewis is nevertheless the nearest 
thing to the English master our 
country has yet produced. In one 
important detail they diverged: 
Dickens’ genius deepened as he 
grew older, Lewis’s weakened after 
Dodsworth. 

In other respects they present 
many interesting parallels. Both 
were restless, feverishly addicted 
to travel, driven by a constant 
inner dissatisfaction. Both possessed 
extraordinary creative energy, 
marred by sentimentality, moraliz- 
ing and flawed taste. Both were 
exhibitionists, both wanted to be 
actors, both were mad for stage and 
platform. Humor, fantastic exag- 
geration and burning social indigna- 
tion mark the work of both. Both 
were fond of conviviality, both re- 
mained inward solitaries. Both came 
of modest backgrounds, essentially 
provincial, both rose to paramountcy 
in their fields. Both were extremeiy 
close to their audiences, both were 
popular artists, both were superb 


journalists, both almost from the 
inception of their careers had abso- 
lute self-confidence. When the whole 
story ts told it will be found, I be- 
lieve, that the sexual patterns of 
both men were similar and led them 
to somewhat similar experiences. 
Both were great talkers, great clowns, 
great enlargers of the sense of life 
in all who were privileged to en- 
counter them. 

Many decades must pass before a 
final judgment can be handed down 
on Sinclair Lewis. Meanwhile there 
is the sentence he wrote for his own 
pretended obituary, putting the 
words in the mouth of one of his 
truest and stanchest companions: 
“This was a good workman and a 
good friend, who could still laugh 
when the world had almost worried 
itself out of the power of laughter.” 


READING IVE LIKED 

The Next Million Years, by 
Charles Galton Darwin. In 200 
sober, plausible pages the grandson 
of Charles Darwin, himself an emi- 
nent scientist, sketches the history of 
the future up to the time when Man 
may well have changed into another 
species. The picture is not enliven- 
ing. On the whole we seem to be 
slated for the same kind of self- 
punishment, civil murder and mar- 
ginal starvation that has been our 
hallmark since we decided we were 
an improvement on the apes. Fasci- 
nating stuff for those with a specula- 
tive turn of mind—and a most useful 
book for our political leaders to 
study, assuming that they cared or 
were able to do so. (Doubleday « 
Co., N. Y., $2.75.) 

The Second Happiest Day, by 
John Phillips. First novel, giving 
ample evidence that the author, John 
Marquand’s son, has learned well 
from the Master. Perceptive, some- 
times shocking, always highly read- 
able narrative of today’s gilded 
youth, this will be compared—and 
favorably—with the early novels of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. (Harper and 
Brothers, N. Y., $3.75.) 

African Folktales and Sculpture. 
81 folktales and myths selected and 
edited by Paul Radin in collabora- 
tion with Elinore Marvel, with an 
introduction by Doctor Radin; plus 
165 fine photographs of native sculp- 
ture, selected and introduced by 
James Johnson Sweeney. A beauti- 
ful book. (Pantheon Books, Inc., 
N. Y., $8.50.) 

Fever of Love, by Rosamond 
Harcourt-Smith. Naughty, artificial, 
highly amusing minor confection, in 
which some well-born British ladies 
and gentlemen fall ‘n and out of love 
with balletlike grace and precision. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 
$3.) THE END 
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1. “Without change of plane we flew overnight from New York to Nice on 

the famous Riviera. (Pan American is the only transatlantic airline offering 

“es ) : this service.) It took us only 20 hours in a luxurious Super-6 Clipper. Pat said 

| al and Burtt Dut het it was so comfortable she felt as if we were riding on a giant cloud. Both of 
of Dar en. C nn. us fell in love at first sight with the tiny seaport of Villefranche, above.” 


tell yvou— 


OW you can make the GRAND 
in 21 days for $1023 


Thanks to the speed of the Flying Clippers; 
you spend only 14 hours in the air and have 
nineteen days for sightseeing. 





What Pat and Burtt Dutcher did, you can plan to do 
this summer. By acting now and choosing a 2-week, 
week or l-month Pan Am Holiday youll know in 
advance that your round trip au transportation hotel 
reservations and many sight-seeing tours have all been 
arranged ... Furthermore you'll know the cost of your 


trip before vou leave the United States! 


Pan Am Holidays to Europe begin as low as $753 for 


2 weeks. For complete details call your Travel Agent 


or the nearest Pan American office Pat. On 


6. “It was at the Moulin Rouge that Pat said, “This Paris 
grows on you. | am beginning to understand why all 
songwriters and poets wax lyrical when Paris is men- 
tone d,’ (I like the place my self! ) rhe Fre neh certainly 
know how to cook a filet and Pan American was right to 
choose meals by Maxim's for their Clippers. By Clipper, 
you know, you're only 15% hours from New York.” 





5. “In Paris, Pat was thrilled by the Schiaparelli gown you see 
being modeled above. We couldn't afford to buy it ($2000!) but 
Pat iid just being allowed to look at it was worth the trip to 
Europe! That's Napoleon's column in the Place Vendome you 


” 
see out the window the famous Ritz bar is just across the street 





2. “And then on to Rome, where ancient grandeur and 3. “Outdoor cafés like this are typical 4. “This shot of Pat is one of my favorites. Our tour included 
the most modern buildings are often found side by side. of the daily life of modern Rome. Here the steamer wip over to Capri and one morning we walked 
Here, in the Roman Forum, history came to life for both at the Cafe Passetto you can watch down to the little pebbly beach at Piccolo Marina, Without 
of us as we made out the name CAESAR, cut in stone. people, scooters, bikes and stylish being able to speak a word of English, this old fisherman 
Pat commented on the cleanliness of this great city.” Italian sports cars go by.” explained to Pat, with his hands, how he uses his nets.” 


< ie —_ : ~* LONDON Your Travel Agent and your local 


Pan American office know the 


» . \ 
Pan Am Holiday shown at the 
)y My left as AK-800, Cost is $1025 
or $1146, depending on whether 
you fy home on The Rainbow (Tourist 
’ or the deluxe President. Many 


other 
Holidays to choose from. Start 


your 53 planning early! 


(Above prices based on each of two 
persons travelling together.) 


You go one way—return the other 


7. “This is the way Paris made Pat feel— 8. “Last of all, London, with its great dignity and majesty ~its feel- 
even in the daytime! She thought the Eiffel ing of permanence. Here we were allowed to watch a Corporal 
Tower was really magnificent and its top inspecting two of the Horse Guards at Whitehall. ‘Fabulous trip’, 
was so high it seemed to us to sway when said Pat, as we climbed aboard our ‘Strato’ Clipper to fly back to 
clouds crossed behind it on a windy day.” New York. ‘I’ve never had such a wonderful time.” 


“All the way to Eur ype and back we had something 
which is important when youre flying the Atlantic... 
the priceless knowledge that we were aboard 
-~ ry ’ . ~ - - ” 
PY the Worlds Most Experienced Airline 


More people-by far-fly to Europe on 


Pan AMERICAN 
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Brandy, a limited supply of these crystal, 
crest-engraved brandy snifters awaits you 
in France. Tap the rim with your fingernail 
and the clear ring reveals the exquisite per- 
fection of this crystal glassware. A set of 
4 glasses, shipped direct from Cognac, 
France, is yours for only $1. The coupon 


below is for your convenienc« 


By law, Cognac is distilled only in the 
Charente district of France. No other 
brandy is Cognac. And the world knows that 
the finest Cognac Brandy is *** Hennessy. 
You can enjoy *** Hennessy to the ut- 
most, in these Hennessy snifter glasses, as 
can your guests. Mail Coupon Now. 
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Cireus on 
the Amazon 


1 veteran of the Yanqui Big Top finds charm and 


surprises in South America’s “Greatest Show” 


by BILL BALLANTINE 


SOMEDAY | am going to travel up 
the Amazon with a circus. | have 
the word of Sefior Juan Sanchez, 
Empresario-Director of the Gran 
Circo Hispano Americano, that the 
very next time he floats his agglom- 
Mun- 
diales y Gran Coleccion Zoologica” 
on that 2300-mile junket up the 
world’s most exotic river, he will 
find me, wherever I am, and take 
me with him. 

The impresario and | shook 
hands on it, circus-honor-bound. 
(My wife shook a little too.) 

The first sign | had of this grand 
circus coming to town was an an- 
nouncement whitewashed on_ the 
front windows of a streetcar sway- 
ing up Jerusalén Street. 


eration of “Atracciones 


ususrrations BY The Author 





The thin stringy letters spelled out: 


GRAN CIRCO HISPANO 
de Madrid de Buenos Aires 
de Rio Janeiro 
y ya del Rio Amazonas 
HOY DEBUT VERMOUTH 
6.30 P.M. 

Local; Vallecito—Calle Lima 


Streetcars are Arequipa’s town 
criers, a sensible Peruvian way of 
spreading the news. The window 
lettering makes it difficult for the 
motorman to see llamas or Indians 
on the track, but anything of im- 
portance (futbol match, bullfight, 
sacred procession, gran kirmesse or 
concierto sinfonico) shunts its notice 
around town this way. 

| hurried back to the Quinta, fast 
as thin mountain air let me, to tell 
my wife. We were hipped on South 
American circuses ever since we 
toured with Ringling Bros. and 








Barnum & Bailey, and a couple 
of stilt-walking clown granddaddies 
used to delight us with fancy tales 
of their father’s Latin-American cir- 
cus. It was a tented marvel, which 
(according to John and Harry) 
hacked its way by machete through 
lush tangles crawling with boa con- 
strictors, alive with head-hunters; 
floated on gold-encrusted rafts down 
sluggish, crocodile-infested rivers; 
toted bamboo cages of jaguars, lions 
and tigers over snow-topped moun- 
tains on the knotty backs of bronze 
Indians. We didn’t believe a// of this, 
but I still wanted to see a circus that 
had come up the Amazon. 

So, fortified with my RBB&B 
working-press cards back to 1946, a 
photo of Whiskers (my wife’s circus 
nickname) in spangled tights on a 
fancy float behind two elephants, 
and one of me when I was a clown- 

Continued on Page 16 


A SANDALED PRIEST with a beaver soup plate on his head shepherded in a clump of fidgety small kids. 
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Its all play 


and no work 


when you GO 


UNION PACIFIC 














right at hand. 


FREE Union Pacific serves the following 
e vacation regions. Mail coupon for 


your free illustrated booklet. 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks... 
California ...las Vegas-Hoover Dam... 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks 
... Sun Valley, Idaho... Pacific Northwest 
..-Colorado...Western Dude Ranches. 





where you can get good meals. Everything is 
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It’s just plain fun to go by train—by Union Vacation time is near. Start planning now. 
Pacific~ when you travel through the West Send coupon for booklet, liberally illustrated 
You haven't a care in the world. No ques in color, describing the region in which you 
tion about where you're going to Sleep . . are interested. See list at lower left. 


Union Pacific Streamliners and other fine 
trains provide excellent daily service west 


Let's consider meals. You can’t get better food ward from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
than is served on Union Pacific dining cars City... eastward from Los Angeles, San Fran 
It’s fresh, wholesome, and prepared by chets cisco, Portland. For complete information, 
who know how to bring out the flavor. consult your travel or ticket agent. 


A point to remember:—Save your car. Enjoy the 
advantages of train travel and rent a car at your 
destination for sightseeing. Rates are low. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Room 589, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
| am interested in region named below 


Please send free booklet. 


REGION 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 
Also send information about All-Expense Vocation Tours [] 
if student state age and special material will be enclosed 














For a lively, lilting, completely re- ~=-* 
warding travel experience, there’s iy 
no place like Germany. Yesterday, he. 
today and tomorrow merge to give J 
you the utmost in travel pleasure. Z 
Teamwork between nature and man has 
produced a masterpiece...a vacation # 
wonderland. y 


Your spirit will be enriched, renewed as //# 
you savor the rich vacation-fare. Ancient i 
hamlets, turret-studded castles, idyllic 
landscapes delight your eyes at every 









turn. The grandeur of German cities, 
the poetic charm of gem-like lakes and 
sparkling rivers, the colorful folk festivals, 
the quaint inns and luxurious hotels, the 
world-famous foods and wines make every moment 
memorable, give you new gusto, a new relish for living. 4 


You'll love the rhythm of Germany —living, vibrant, work- { ; 
ing. Life itself has more flavor in Germany. Here is a dif- 
ferent world, a complete change. Here are low prices, 

_ well-stocked stores, full value for American dol- 
ty lars. Here is the perfect setting for A. 
Ay iA - 
& i Pj he “A. an enchanting holiday adventure. =a} A 








TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 











500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois 
323 Geary Street, San Francis o 2, California 
1176 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
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Continued from Page 14 

mermaid, we set off to catch the 
Hoy Debut of the Gran Circo His- 
pano. 

First we saw of the circus were 
festoons of lights looped across the 
street several blocks ahead. The 
circus tent was a good-sized round- 
top, in tropical green. The lights 
inside made it glow like a steamy 
jungle at sunset. The circus lot was 
completely fenced off behind barbed 
wire, except for a short stretch of 
orange paling before the marquee. 





yond the Big Top stake line. Its 
“furniture” was several iron folding 
chairs and a pair of wooden packing 
cases, one with part of its front 
hinged down to make a crude desk. 
The Empresario was seated at it. 
He looked like a man who could 
bring a circus up the Amazon. Face 
mostly forehead, crowned by tight 
iron-gray hair, his natural Spanish 
swartness deepened to a rich amber 
by many matinee suns. He hadn't 
shaved that day, maybe two days. 
He wore heavy, horn-rimmed glasses, 


WAITING TO ENTER the ring, the “elegant pair” sipped maté, while 
the juggler set out his props and the clown rehearsed some “‘business.” 


In front of this a watchful cluster of 
Guardia Civil, the ominously im- 
maculate blue-green Peruvian po- 
lice, shuffled around in the crowd, 
each dangling a leather bludgeon. 

A strip of hemp matting reached 
from the sidewalk to the Big Top, 
and the side wall was tied up to 
make the Main Entrance. Alongside 
this opening a combination of trap 
drums, bass fiddle, saxophones and 
silver cornets was hit-or-missing a 
tango come-on concert. Seven tar- 
nished pieces in shiny business suits, 
they looked more like a burleycue 
pit orchestra than a circus band. 

At the fence we had to wait 
while a sandaled, long-skirted priest— 
a black, beaver soup plate on his 
head—shepherded through a clump 
of fidgety small kids. Then we 
showed our credentials and the 
ticket tearer passed us behind the 
weathered canvas side of the mar- 
quee into the Empresario’s open-air 
office—a speck of ground just be- 











an alpaca scarf soft as an alpaca’s 
eyes, rumpled tan suit and a blue 
work shirt; around his sturdy mid- 
dle was an alligator belt wide as the 
palm of his square hand. 

He was glad to meet some Ring- 
ling simpdticos, told his wife to hold 
a good box for us, and called the 
Empresario-Artista, asmallish, sharp- 
looking Ecuadorian in a sky-blue 
suit and black beret—Sefior Santos 
Egredd, who had amalgamated his 
little family circus with the Sanchez 
outfit a few weeks back in Guaya- 
quil. Sefior Egredd spoke a fair Eng- 
lish, picked up, he said, in /os Esta- 
dos Unidos as a young acrobat and 
elephant leaper with Sefiors Barnum 
& Bailey and Hagenbeck-Wallace. 

The Empresarios, loath to take 
their eyes off the stream of paying 
customers, gave us Over to a kimo- 
noed Japanese gentleman, Sefor 
Hamamura, who escorted us to the 
back yard to free-roll the menagerie 
Continued on Page 19 
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Europe’s only a long weekend away on the s.s. UNITED STATES, 
the fastest, most modern liner in the world. 












You'll sail with a gay Who's and you're in Havre by early morn 
Who” on the new s.s. UNITED 
STATES and the s.s. AMERICA 
—food and service match the 


Jinest at home or abroad. 


ing or in Southampton by late after 
noon of the Sth day. But that’s not 
all. There’s nothing afloat or ashore 












The Countess de Chambrun 
with her son, Count René de 
Chambrun. She chose for her 
114th Atlantic crossing—as do 
so many experienced travelers 

the great new s.s. UniTED STATES. 


to beat her for luxurious comfort 






She’s completely air-conditioned 


public rooms, passenger cabins, crew's 
. os . 
quarters, Every stateroom has indi 


Pese’s a midnight look at the glam- vidual “climate control,” world-wide 
t g é F 


or ship of the Atlantic—the great new telephone service, too, 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Pierce 


fl —Mr. Pierce is the well-known 


President of McCall Corporation, 
Magazine Publishers. “The 
United States Lines are to be 





congratulated on a ship and staff 
that make a crossing as pleasur- 











s.s. Unirep States. When she sails 
you're off for a new experience in 
luxury living. 

She’s fast—she’s dependable. 
You sail from New York at 12 noon 


She's so modern hier speed and 
some of her other features are still 
secret, She’s so popular that in her 
first 6 months of service she carried 


over 38,000 passengers! 







able as a cruise.” 





















5 city blocks long, as tall as a 12-story building. 2 theaters, 3 Meyer 
Davis orchestras. She’s the first American ship in 100 years, since the 


famous Clippers, to hold the Blue Ribbon speed trophy of the Atlantic. Mrs. Bob Considine wit! 
‘ ’ 


friends in one of the 26 beauti 





ful public rooms on the great 


s.s. UNITED STATES— sails ss. AMERICA—aails from New 
from New York at 12 noon to York to Cobh, Havre, Southamp- 
Havre and Southampton Mar. 25, ton and Bremerhaven Mar. 21, 
Apr. 9, Apr. 24, May 8, May 22, Apr. 10, May 1, May 23, June 12, 
June 5, June 26, July 10 and July 3, July 23, Aug. 14 and regu- 
regularlythereafter. FirstClass$350 larly thereafter. First Class $295 
up; Cabin $220 up; Tourist $16 up. up; Cabin $200 up; Tourist § 160 up, 


new 8.8. Unirep STATES, says 
“This new ship is the ‘South 
Pacific’ of the North Atlantic 


biggest hit on any ocean! 


The food is delicious.” 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR " 


Jb Fie Soice Mee AM! Uppy Srypes LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK TEL. DIGBY 4.5800 








Offices also in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CANT BEAT A 1952 





Baal Steck (Pontiac 


It Does Everything 
Superlatively Well! 


if you want a car whose performance is as thrill- 
ing as it is satisfying—a car that will deliver this 
unusual performance for thousands upon thou- 
sands of carefree, economi al miles then the 


1953 Dual-Streak Pontiac is your car! If you 


want a car that will bolster your pride and make 


every mile you drive a comfortable, luxurious 
mile—then Pontiae’s your car! And if you want 
a car that handles superbly, that leaves you fresh 
and relaxed at the end of a long day’s driving— 
here, again, Pontiac’s your car. Add to this the 


very pleasant fact that Pontiac is priced right 


A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECI 


down next to the lowest and it’s easy to see that 
Pontiae is unquestionably one of America’s great 
buys. In performance, in beauty and luxury, in 
dependability and in economy, the 1953 Dual- 
Streak does a lot of things for you—and does 


them very well indeed. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Continued from Page 16 
(adults two soles extra, ninos half 
price). 

The animals had a high round 
tent, bright Kelly green with orange 
trim. At its entrance, we passed a 
low iron-wheeled cage holding two 
tawny lions; behind it a sprawl 
of huge tortoises. Standing among 
them was an evil-eyed condor, land- 
bound by a short rope to one leg. 
On top of a pile of sillar stone 
(Arequipa’s milkish volcanic rock) 
lay a bloody chunk of horse leg, 
black with flies. Cowering in cages 
around the side wall were a tiny 
bear, a fox, a coyote and some 
weird South American creature. A 
score of monkeys were tethered on 
top of their cages begging handouts, 
and a drooling beggar shuffled fas- 
cinated from ove to the other. As 
we passed this untouchabie, he trem- 
bled a tattered strip of lottery tickets 
in my face. The troupe of dogs 
penned by the entrance flap barked 
and snarled savagely at him. 

Farther along the cage line-up, 
a neat old lady, perhaps 80, was 
peeling gold-foiled chocolates for a 
couple of greedy-fingered, spidery 
monkeys with crew haircuts. Beyond 
her were five Appaloosa horses (re- 
cessive pintos, rare in the States)— 
beauties with ink-splashy spots. 

In a loose group around the cen- 
ter pole were a squad of ponies, a 
miniature bull about three feet high 
and a sheep. A colt and a burro 
skittered freely about the tent. Two 
spitty-expressioned llamas stood in 
a separate pen. Against it, slouched 
down in alfalfa, an Indian cage boy 
was doodling some sort of moun- 
tain dirge on a little flute (made 
from the thighbone of a llama, 
noted our oriental guide). On our 
way out, I had to unwind a monkey 
from the sweet old lady’s neck. She 
had run out of chocolates. 

At the Big Top front door, one 
of the blue-green police was flailing 
about, excitedly poking his watch at 
the Empresarios. Six-thirty punto, 
and high time to start the show. 

Empresario- Artista Santos Egredd 
himself led us to our box, next to 
one labeled Prefectura. The ring 
curb was right at our noses, laid on 

built-up earth plateau. The Big 
Top main poles (tall iron masts) 
each had a washtublike reflector 
holding an unshaded 1000-watt bulb. 
A long string of 50-watters swooped 
high over the ring and down to the 
side walls. The quarter and side 
poles were simply limbs painted red 
and blue, bark still clinging to some. 

The candy butchers, sad-eyed lit- 
tle boys with trays hung from their 
necks, sold caramels, cylinders of 
chocolate and bonbons wrapped in 
sentimental little poems. 


The Grand Entry, climaxed by a 
voluptuous pearl-and-diamond- 
bedecked grandam bearing a silk 
Peruvian flag, promised a wonderful 
evening. We weren't disappointed. 

This was the completely enchant- 
ing circus all littke boys dream 
about. In the States you expect a 
show of this size (about 1000 seats) 
to be inept. But here was real style 
and great é/an, 
old-fashioned elegance. 

Besides doubling and tripling as 
performers, everyone took a turn 
dressing the ring for the other acts. 
Pony-trainer rigged the slack wire; 
slack-wire was prop man for revolv- 
ing ladders—and so on. 

The midgets (two—count ‘em 
two) were properly wizened and 
shrill, and one was devilishly wall- 
eyed. The clowns’ Spanish jokes 
went over my head, but their slap- 
stick and vulgarity were familiar. 
There was a perch act (scary when 


you're so close to the ring); a pair of 


long-shanked Eurasian girls, named 
Jukiko and Yuri, did oriental plate 
spinning; and our Nipponese friend 
did top spinning, juggled teacups, 
and built up crazy Steinberg-like 
creations, piece by piece, to balance 
on his forehead. The lights went out 
once as he reached a teetering pin- 
nacle, and, even with everybody 
lighting matches, I'll never know 
how he managed to dismantle the 
fragile construction in the dark. 
Even the Indian prop hands had 
class. They nonchalantly practiced 
juggling the tenpins and balls they 
carried from the ring. 

Allthrough the show there was an 
esprit de corps seldom seen in a 
States circus. The pony-trainer even 
lent the clowns his precious whip to 
use in a gag. It was the kind of circus 
makes you feel warm inside. 

We trailed out behind the well- 
dressed paying customers (the Ver- 
mouth is the fashionable perform- 
ance), and Senior Sanchez was wait- 
ing for us at the marquee. He 
beckoned us out of the crowd, one 
finger to his eye (Argentine sign 
language for “come see’’). 

In his office he unrolled a one-sheet 
poster. GRAN CIRCO HISPANO 
AMERICANO EN GIRA POR LAS 
AMERICAS (on tour through the 
Americas) it lied over a multicolor 
map of South America. A_ thick 
black line jumped, city to city, from 
Buenos Aires north to Belém; up 
the Amazon to Iquitos, Peru; over 
the Andes to Lima; then to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, and down the west 
coast to Chile’s very bottom—a 
route of about 8000 miles. Sanchez 
said his show plays all year round, 
following good weather from one 
end of the continent to the other. 

Continued on Page 21 
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Come to Virginia during 
Garden Week, April 25—May 2 








Plan now to spend delightful 


summer vacation hours in lovely old 
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of the past and the conveniences of 
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the present . 


ous mountain splendor, historic Restored Colonial Williamsburg 


glories, natural wonders and gay 


seashore 


resorts. From the blue 


Adantic to the majestic mountain 


peaks of the storied Blue Ridge 


Mountains through the glorious 


historic Shenandoah Valley you'll 


find more things to do and see fora 


never to be forgotten vacation 





in Virginia. 


Gay Seashore Resorts 


FUN FOR EVERY BUDGET 


There's vacation fun in Virginia 
to fit every budget plan. Reasonable 
rates at Virginia's fine motels, hotels, 
mountain and seashore resorts. 
You'll find that there’s more fun for 


your money in Virginia! 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol St. 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





White House of the Confederacy 
at Richmond 





Skyline Drive atop the Blue R 
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looking the beautiful Shenandoah Valley 





Spectacalar Caverns and Famous Natural Bridge 
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ACIDI PINES 
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MALLETT'S BAY, VERMONT 
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Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 








Pa. ( 17 ? hours of riding daily 
“ty truct tri «ralt vam iry lancing, music 
frame, riflery, all land & water sports. Flexible program 
weeks or month. > Ph ». 120 mi. Catalog 
Carl A Hummel, ‘Wynnewood 9,4 Pa, ., Tot Midway 2-7157 
Pine Tree 
In the Pou a Girls 1 Three separate age groupes 
OOO ft ‘ sea level. About | bre. from NV aru 
Phila All rf and field « Riding. Plexible program 
Overnight camping trips. 420d Sean Mrs. Henry 
J. Shields, Jr., School Lane, Plymouth Meeting, Pa 
Camp Netimus 
Pron M ne iford, Pike Co., Pa. Girls 6-16. Pour 
groups. Land ter sports. Riding, dramat sture 
raft meu Hull top cal Lake on 400 were Hrother 
hohela Hook 


©UN. Mr. and Mrs. F. Barger, Sidwell 
Friends School, 3901 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D DC. 


Camp Illahee 


Girls OI Fun & adventure in Blue Ridge Mountains 
Creative program. Pour age groupe counselore 2 
camper All water & land sports, dancing, dramatica 
crafts, riding, sailing, mountain trips featured, Catalog 


Mrs. Kathryn Francis Curtis, Dir., Box 272-D, Brevard, N. C 
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cas oo On a Bay of 
Lake 
© OD BO/EB cisrpian 
in Vt. 
For Girts 6-17. 55th « n. Riding for every girl every 
day wondertul trail wn stable. Sailing, swimmir 
cing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, craft 


Sepa rake d f . r girls under 10. «= 


at iT - vote 
it~ Mr. and ive. pea W. Williams 


Omen Vermont 





Michigan's Riding Camp” on Torch 
lehe. Gis 7-16. New trlends, now 


skills. Mature staff. Full sports program; 
crafts, music, trips. Riding, sailing stressed 
4 age grovps. Lorge group 15-18 
Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog 


5699 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohic 





Quanset Sailing Camps 


Cape Cod camp for girle 5 to 18 featuring daily ailing on 
beautiful Pleasant Bay. Kaces, Tennis, Crafts, Archery 
Riding included in fee. 4 age groups. Adult Sailing School 
June and September. 49th year. Catalog 


F L. Hammatt, South Orleans, Massachusetts 








EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
leme-—succeseful college prepara 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of 

thes and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the ecience of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrolimen: 47 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Bex 2-95 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine” Prepare your 
boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 






Services. Small classes, highest academic stand 
ards. College Prep. and Jr. College, ages 12-20; all 
sports. Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
ROTC. Catateg. , Wayne, Pa. 





Camp Cowasset 


ummer fun for girls on Cape Cod. Four age groups. All 
salt water sports, ewimming, sailing. Riding, archery, 
tennis, crafts, music, dancing, dramatics rips. Log 
cabine among the apicy pines. 34th year. Catalog 


Beatrice M. Hunt, Director, Holbrook, Massachusetts 





Ce mp Abena 


8 “las ude Lakes, Maine. Girls 5-17. 5 age groups. Features 

cellent instruction in water sports, sailing, tennis, riding, 

mping. O « by canoe & horseback. Inclusive 
fee. College etaff nt nurse. Ket, 1907 





Marthe E. Sansom, Dir., 45-1 Grant Ave., Farmingdale, N.Y. 





Les Chalets Francais 


Down Kast n Deer lale, Me. Unique camp exp. for girls 

18. Live wine Chalets. Pun learning French through 
caring it. Informal program. Salt & fresh water. Riding 
ailing, tennis, dramatics, music, ballet 1 dancing. Catalog 


Mrs. Else O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Camp Lochearn 














Por girls 6-16 in three age groups. Lake FPairlee, Vermont 
Your daughter will have fun at Camp Lochearn and gain 
vew alvilitic All sports, trips, riding, crafts, et« abine on 
lake shore. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. Est. 1916 
Mrs. Frank M. Chubb, 1122 Bell Rd., Balti 10, Md 
: : 

Holiday Hill 

Craftabury Common, Vermont. A happy, healthy summer 
for sixty fun-loving girls 6-16. Daily nding, land and water 
sports, mountain tripe, creative arts, dance akeside 





Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success, 
inspires self-confidence, awakens interest. Prepares for all 
olleges. Grades 8-12. Athletics, social program. Riding 
Pool. Senior ROT( 75th year. Near St. Louis. Catalog 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-3, Alton, Ilinois 





Morgan Park Military Academy 


Complete development of each boy in a wating military 
atmosphere. Fully ac peresies preparat« Grades 3-12 
Small classes; individual help. ROTC Sonate for all. In 


suburban ( hicago 80th yr. Write for catalog 


Col. CL. Jordan, Box 1233, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 





Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical iptellectual, 
moral stamina. Sth grade. Thorough college preparation 
Accredited. Leadership training. All Sports. Senior Basix 
ROTC Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 
facilities. Catalog 31 Pershing Place, Culver, indiana 





Howe Military School 


Thorough academic training in spiritual environment. Ac 
credited preparatory Potential Achieve 
ment Rating gives individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC 
Sports. Episcopal. Est. 1484. Summer camp. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 833 Academy Place, Howe, ind. 


business courses 





(al Dorothea Loewel and Josephine Willard, Di 
55- H Locust Avenue, New Rochelle, New York 





Beenadeewin on Lake Fairlee, Vt. 


Girls 5-1 Three age groupe. Friendly, happy camy Two 
omplete waterfr t Riding, Sailing. Trips. Dramatics 
Craft Attractive Cabins on half-mile lake frontage. Ma 
ture Staff. 40th Vr. Catalog. State age Mr. & Mes. 


L. L. Dundon, 138 Canoe Brook Pkwy., Summit, N. J. 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 





In Green Mts. of Vermont. Girls enjoy a glorious summer 
of riding, fun and adventure! Beginners’ mounts, show 
horees, hunters. Water sports, golf course. Tuition $352 
$440. No extras. Complete outfit may be rented. Booklet 


C. A. Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Meadowbrook 

Ranch Camp for girle 7-17. On lake in Meredith. N. H 
Daily “—, unede r excellent supervision wee shows 
Pack triy sport (raft program includes sketching 
and painting MM. xlern dance. Inclusive fee. 22nd yr 


Lileh L. Palmer, Box 94, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen 
tury-old tradition; modern methods, Accredited. Small 
classes. H.-S. and Junior College. Enviable ROTC record 
All sports. Pool, new stadium. 109th yr. Catalog 


Director of Admissions, 1133 Third St., Boonville, Mi i] 
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® bea ! gyma, pool, splendid environment 

excellent health record. Upper Schox gr aes 
we 12 Junior School 1-7. Separate 

and housemothers. S6th For ONE 30 7 


— JECT PLAN booklet and catalogue write 
Dr. 4. C. Wicker, Bex 13, Fork Union, Va. 
a a ae ee ee a a ae 





STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
ran Tilus. Catalog write Supt. 
Bor Y3 R01 TC Va 

Basic COURSE BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


x xKK * 








Pennsylvania Military College 


Senior college coordin ating academic and _ military. 
R.O.T« earn Commission. Degrees in engineering, 
arts, sciences, business stration. Counseling. Ap- 


di 
proved for Veterans 132nd year. Write for Catalog 


Dean of Admissions, Dept. D, Chester, Penna. 





Peddie 


An endowed school. Boys thoroughly prepared for co! 





and for life. Fully accredited. Junior School. Small cla 
Public speaking course. Sports. New gym, playing fields, 
golf, pool. Summer session. 88th year. Write for catalog 


Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 2-E, Hightstown, N. J. 





. 

Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, N 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Naval training. Separate Jr 
lesting, guidance for college & career, remedial reading. 
Sports, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog 


Adm. Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, 


J.; 
schools 


N. J. 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 62nd year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods. Fireproof buildings. Visitors welcome. 70 miles 
from Washington, D.C. Write for catalog and “ Your Boy.” 


Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box H, Front Royal, Va. 





Thomas Jefferson School 

Why not the best in education for your son? College pre- 
paratory work, grades 9-12. Vale, Harvard fac ulty. Every 
graduate has entered college. 42 acres. New gym. All 
sports. Concerts, theatre Spring camping trip 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 








Judson School in Arizona 


A ranch echool for boys 6 to 18, in healthful, warm, dry 
climate. Accredited to all colleges. Small classes. Riding, 
Polo incl. in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, fishing, 
rodeos, riflery, music. 25th year. Mention needs. Catalog 


H. C. Wick, Dir., Box L-1431, Phoenix, Arizone 





St. John’s Military Academy 


Inapiring military discipline helps your son develop con 
fidence, leadership. Balanced program of conference study, 
recreation. Senior ROTC. Accredited. Sports. Grades 7-12 
o9th year. Catalog 


733 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Summer session 








Wentworth Military Academy 


Hundreds of business and professional leaders started 
here. 4-yr. High School; separate 2-yr. College. Accredited 
Sr. ROTC CAA flying. Sports for all; pool. Summer 
school; also younger boys’ camp. 75th yr. Catalog 


Col. J. M. Sellers, 1733 Washington Place, Lexingt 





Mo. 








Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi 


to Chicago, 55 


to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern 
facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; 
sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. 


73 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





BOYS’ 


CAMPS 





8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Regular Acad 

my instructors. Eacellent recreational 

living, health and dining facilities 

L$ Neatness, promptness, courtesy empha 
«| All land and water sports NAVAI 


ULVER 


SUMMER SCHO 
OM LAKE MAXINAUCKEL 


Three separate camps 





aise 


bwye a 14) 





Naval traw 








satlin, 
heating. ob advil, op HORSE ’ We 
(heye 14. 14). Jumping, pole — > . 
men WOODCRAFI RMP. ‘on s¥! 14). ledian and na 


ture lore, handicralt camperalt, « hing athletic 
Nationwide enrullinent Separate catalogs 


31 LAKE SHORE PLACE CULVER 


KOOCH-I-CHING 


On the Minnesota Canadian border 
in the heart of the Northwoods 





activities 


INDIANA 








i x ik. M 
ler | ' ! I ned 
ur triy { rpa ! 
fishing All athe land 
port siling, water spor 
Lnuvually matur tall. briendly iper n. Ex 


or eulth re ref. Catal 
Bernard S$. Mason, 2532 Salem Avenue, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


ST. JOHN’S 


r 4 Sports and recreational camp for 
boys 9-18, sponsored by St. John's 
Military Academy. Mature staff, 


fine equipment, modern sanitation, 
excellent meals. Trained nurses 
physician. 8 weeks’ term, Academic 
work, Parent guest house. Catalog. 


H-73 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. x* * * 


FAIRWOOD 


Torch Lake, Traverse Bay Region, Michigan 


season. Boys 7-17 
lude riding and sailing. Crafts, trips. Special program 


$5th Land and water sports in- 


tor older boy Superior staff, organization and fa- 
litic Physician, nurse. Sister camp, Four-Way 

Lodge. Write for Booklet 

M. L. EDER, 5699 Bel t Ave., Cincinnati 24, O. 








Farragut Naval Camps 


Summer of a lventure on 


Te grouped acc 


Tome River for boys 8-18. Cam 
ording to age. Trips on 63-foot flagship f 
Remedial reading, testing, guidance. Approved 
Moderate fee. Catalog 
Farragut Navel Camps, Box DC, Toms River, N. J. 


activities 


Summer School program 


Wyanoke 
At Wolfeboro, N.H 


perience in « 


on Lake Winnepesaukee 
amping reflected in cage of boys and in varied 
program — water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun 
cllors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp 


Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 


44 years’ ex 





Tosebo Camp 


For boye 7-14. Manistee, Mich. On beautiful Portage 
Lake. 42nd year. Better ewimming taught, sailing, horses 
snd sports, canoe trips. Constant oversight. Dr. and N urse 


(rool food, moderate rates, tutoring. Catalog 


Roger Hill, Todd School, Box H, Woodstock, til. 


Pine Knoll Camp 


In the White Mts, Conway, N.H. Boys 6-15. 39th Season 
Fee includes riding, shop, rifle, trips, sailing, tennis, all 
land and water sports. 3 age groups. No hay fever. Mature 
staff. Comfortable cabins. Booklet. State age 


Charles L. Joslin, 576 Lowell S1., Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 





Camp Charlevoix 

arias t “nn Mi 
westet yboy. Ravel riflery. All epart siling fleet 
trig ‘ we tall KR lent doet md nuree 4 
Prvtbeta ‘N fever th year ‘i y to l 
KH Smith, 1922 Beoufol! Rd Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Dw of Admbiclens, 530 seen Heit, Faribault, Minn 


20 





Camp Wilderness 
tea pa 
( anoeing 
Booklet 


amp for real boys, 6-18 
Spooner. Vigor 
fishing 


In forests of N 
sus life under able leaders 
riflery Moderate rate 
Wilbur Russell, 217 Merchants Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


swimming 


Passumpsic, Lake Fairlee, Vt. 
Fun and adventure in a friendly, happy camp 
Wide choice of land & water activities. ¢ 
overnight trips. Riding included. Relaxed program. 3 age 
groups. 40th year Mr. & Mrs. David M. Starry 
4620 Drummond Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Wash., D. C. 


Boys 15 
amping skills and 





Sequoyah | 


Near Asheville C. An outstandi amp for boys 7-16 
h 





wn Private lake. Riding, canoeing, sailing, skiing 
\ OOO tt. 5-85-10 weeks. $290-440-525. Separate 
wooderaft camp for boys 14-17. 5 weeks $175. Catalog 


C. Walten Johnson, Box H, Weaverville, N.C. 


Susquehanna 

Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. New Milford, a. 35th 
year 2Sacresa Daily riding, complete course in horseman 
ship. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. Skilled leader 


for each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet 





HOLIDAY, 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 
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CRESCENT LAKE 
. 


MOOSEHEAD 


beys 
. 


195 BOSTON POST ROAD WESTON, MASS 


Flying Moose Lodge 
Near Bar Harbor, Maine. Ideal * 
9-16. 10 counselors. Overnight 





woods 

hiking, 
vigorating camp life. Swimming, sailing 
tended Western camping tip for 


Harrie B. Price, 3rd, 417 E. 2nd St., 


camp for 35 boys, 

canoe trips. In- 
Crafts. Also ex- 
older boys. Catalog 


Moorestown, N. J. 





: 

Pine Island Camp 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine. Sist successful 
65 outdoor-loving boys 8 to 16. ¢ 
Sailing, Pioneering, Canoeing, Tennis, Riflery featured 
Week's cruise on Maine coast. New York Representative 


Eugene Swan, Jr., 108 Whitman Ave., West Hariford, Conn. 
Camp Wampanoag—Cape Cod 
al 


camp for boys 6-16. At Buzzards Bay 
navigation, canoeing, swimming, tenni 
archery, riflery, work program for older campers 
phasis on the individual boy. Nurse. 47th year. For Boo! 


D. H. Taylor, 118-D, Elgin St., Newton Center, Mass. 


Idlewild 


The Oldest Private ¢ 


summer. Limited to 
omplete sports program 





Mass 
crafts, 








amp. Lake Winnepesaukee, 
boys — 3 div. & weeks $395. No extras. Daily riding. Sailing, 
canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speed boat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet 


Mr. & Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis Street, West Newton 65, Mass. 


Shaw-Mi-Del-Eca 





Only Camp operated by Greenbrier Military School. Near 
White Sulphur. Cabins. 3 age groups 3 gyms. Large well 
equipped crafts bidgs. All sports My ature counselors. Two 
nurses. Fee yycludes haircuts, laundry riding Illus. cat., ad 


Gress: Mrs. RoM. Harris, Bus. Mgr., Box H, Lewisburg, W. Ve. 


N.H. For * 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers direct for literature, stating your specific interests. 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ CAMPS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





BIL—-O—WOOD 


Blind oe, Ontario, Canada 


Boys, gir level. The Real North Woods 
3 lake 60 fun-and e- packed acres just north of L. Huron 
Friendly, homelike | Ideal timate Every « t 
learns to swim g. Can ys, wate 

log burling. Te ree nary. + o- aw 225-33 
Lodge for parent pe and fis 





Write for catalog Dir Woody Ladwig (ath, ‘Dir. "SMC. “Sas E. 
Parkway Ave., Chester, Pa 





Catholic Camps 


Our Lady of Lourdes for girls, Acadia for boys. Separate 
camps 1 mile apart. 1600 acres in Catskills. Riding, sailing, 
swimming, tennis, all sports, trips. 47th year t xcellent 
equipment. Resident doctor & nurses. Fee $400. Catalog 


Rev. Vincent K. Clyne, 472-K West 142nd St., New York 31 





COED CAMPS 





Camp Chappsa Challa 

Duxbury, Mass. (near Plymouth). Salt water camp for 
girls and boys 6-15. Sailing on protected bay. Swimming, 
riding, golf, land sports, creative arts, trips, tutoring 
Elective program 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Verity Smith, 19 Linnet St., Boston 32, Mass- 





Gay Valley 


Younger boys & girls 6-12. 4 and 7 weeks. Program of crea- 
tive expression: arts & crafts, nature lore, woodcraft, danc 
ing, dramatics, music. Riding. Private lake. Mature leader- 
ship. T wo weeks, Aug. 6-20, for boys & girls 10-15. Catalog 


Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Director, Box D, Brevard, N. C. 





Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch Camp 


For campers, boys & girls 9-17, who long for “a home on 
the range 40,000-acre cattle ranch. Private pool, tennis, 
roping, rodeos, cross country ¢ aravan. Everyone rides daily 
Bunk life, home atmosphere. 23rd yr. Winter Ranch-School 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 





A Girls’ School of Distinction 


On picturesque, historic Lake Otsego. A complete 


ring, 75 miles of bridle paths. 
Art, Music, Drama, Secretar- 
ial, Science, Home Economics. 
All sports, indoor pool. Social | 
life. Established 1904 

Mrs. Alexander S. Phinney 

Principal 
Box 3-1 Cooperstown, N. Y. 


college preparatory course, postgraduate, or pre- 
preporatory grades 7-8. Outstanding riding, indoor 
X 








“uw 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col- 
lege. Also general and post-graduate Ausic, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Mensendieck method for posture. 76th yr 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





Gulf Park By-the-Sea 


Accredited non-profit Jr. College and 2-years high school 
for girls. Music, art, speech and theatre arts, home eco 
nomics, secretarial, Outdoor sports all year. Riding, 
fencing, golf, salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catalog 


William G. Owyer, Ed. D., Pres., Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 





Dana Hall Junior School 

For girls in grades 8&9. Preparation of the finest quality 
for best secondary schools. All sports, especially Riding 
An atmosphere of home. Country campus a half hour from 
Boston. Junior Department of Dana Hall 


Mrs. Ainah J. Johnston, Prin., Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 





Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses for girls. Grades 9-12 
Superior scholastic training. Music, art. Country life on 
beautiful 55-acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All sports, 
riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland S$t., Natick, Mass. 





MUSIC CAMP 





National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding 
symphony orchestra, band, choir. Drama, radio, dance, art, 
opera. Nationally known instructors. H.S., College, Inter 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 600 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports 
Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





TRAVEL CAMP 





Western Caravan & Ranch 

Coeducational, ages 14 thru 20. Eight delightful weeks of 
outdoor camping. Across the country by DeSoto Suburbans 
including stay on Montana stock ranch. Visit West Coast, 
Canadian Rockies, National Parks. 7th season. Booklet 


Mr.& Mrs. T.H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 





WESTERN CAMP 





Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colo. 

Boys 11-17. Ranch plus travel. Riding, pack trips, fishing, 
square dancing, rodeos, ranch work. Trips to Vellowstone, 
Tetons, Grand Canyon, Zion & Bryce, Indian Dances 
7th season. Travel to Ranch & return in station wagons 


C. H. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 





TECHNICAL SCHOOL 





Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand, |l-yr. photography 


course. 44th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING 
SECTIONS 


The Holiday Shopper 
Pages 142, 143, 144 








Places-to-Stay Directory 


(Resorts, Ranches, 
City Hotels) 


Pages 146, 147 


Holiday School and 
Camp Directory 
Pages 20, 21 
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Saint Margaret's School 

An Episcopal New England school for girls pong | 
preparation for leading colleges. Also general course wit 
music, art and dramatics. 30-acre campus. Hockey, riding, 
other sports. Modern fire-proof building. Est. 1865 


Pauline S. Fairbonks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 





St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal school for gute on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accre dived Small classes. Riding, ewimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 





St. John Baptist School 


An Episcopal School for Girls 12-18. In Mendham Hills, 
35 miles from N.Y. Est. 1880. Accredited college prepara 
tion and general courses with music and art. Modern 
fireproof bldg. Swimming, riding, tennis. Moderate tuition 


Sister Superior, Box 856, Mendham, New Jersey 





Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high achool. 2 years college 
Liberal arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics. Happy 
social life. Sports, gym., pools. Private stable. Catalog 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-533, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 





Ferry Hall 

One of the oldest, most distinguished boarding schools in 
Midwest, with a fine modern plant Accredited college prep 
aration, general college prep. courses. Superb campus on 
Lake Michig an, near Chicago Riding sports, swimming pool 
Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Forest, Illinois 





. ’ . 

St. Katharine’s Episcopal 

Fully acered. Scholastic, physical, spiritual training College 
preparatory. General course. F amily Life Educ. Fine Arts 
$rd-12th grades. Sm aT] Classes Socres inctude Golf, Swim- 
ming, Riding. Write for Catalog and * Educ. for Family Life 


K. Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School, Box O, Davenport, la. 





William Woods College 


Accredited Junior College. Balanced ac ateraia, ¢ religious, 
social program. Men's college same town. A.A., FA d de- 
grees. Radio, music, home ec., sec'l, pre Ty pre- 
journalism. Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 125 acres. C atalog. 


Dr. T. T. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri 
COED SCHOOLS 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch School 


Where roundup is a regular part of school life for boye & 
| classes. Accredited. 40,000-acre cattle 











ranch; private p 





|, a horse for everyone, roping, herding 
Happy home life 2 ire 1 yr. Unexcelled for summer camping 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizone 





Arizona Desert School 

Ten miles from Tucson, in the Catalina foothills. Full edu 

cational program, Grades 3 to college; all creative arts and 

activities; ranch a as rts, riding featured Nationwide 

clientele. Eat. 192 Lovise Krueger, Dir., Box 1351, 
Tucson, Ariz., or 15 E. 78 St., New York 21, N. Y. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 











Leland Powers Schoo! of Radio, TV 
ond Theatre + eerrmntrs 2 veer cours provides 


ining essential for success. Fully 
quipped radio studios and Little Theatre Faculty of 
apatenionale Coed. Known for success of graduates 


Catalog 61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 





Continued from Page 19 

I was anxious to hear about the 
Amazon trip. 

“It was beautiful,” said Sanchez, 
touching finger tips to both eyes. 
“Unforgettable beautiful. I never 
know Nature is so huge. | make no 
money on the trip, but I die with 
the beauty of the se/va in my eyes. 
And I realize the dream of my life.” 

Whiskers asked about insects, 
and the Sefior Empresario said he 
didn’t see any, but plenty of meat- 
eating fish and crocodiles. And there 
was talk of huge snakes, 44 me- 
ters long, capable of overturning 


large boats. He didn’t see any of 


these, either—only pictures. 
was enough. How 
hunters? “There is not head-hunters 
along the Amazon,” said Sefior 
Sanchez, “but in Pijuyal I buy for a 
relic a shrunk head from 4 soldier 
boy. Genuine, no monkey head. 
Maybe I exhibit.”’ He held finger to 
eye again. “His brother, an ex- 
plorer, get it from Jivaros Indians 
up the Rio Pastaza. He offer me a 
whole shrunk Indian female, half a 


That 
about head- 


meter long—but I am frightened of 


her.”” Sanchez scratched his stubble, 
but his fingers didn’t hide a crinkle 
of smile. “Yes, | am afraid. Afraid 
she is not original—a fake.” 

Gran Circo Hispano Americano 
started out from the mouth of the 
Amazon loaded on a barge lashed 
to the side of a wood-burning 
steamer. The 950 miles to Manaus, 
Brazil, took 12 days, for the current is 
swift and strong, often hitting 10 
knots. After showing Manaus, and 
losing many of its more attractive girl 
performers to local swains, the show 
moved upriver in a chartered boat. 
It took 15 days to cover the 1250 
miles from Manaus to Iquitos, Peru. 

The circus was able to show there 
for 10 days, as Iquitos has almost 
50,000 people. From the jungle 
which pushes in on the town came 
planters, /echi-caspi cutters and rub- 
ber cookers. Barefoot suburbanites 
drifted in dugouts from Puerto Belén, 
whose houses stand on stilts in 
streets of water. Rickety busses from 
nearby Punchana and Morona Cocha 
creaked in, overloaded with circus- 
goers from the crocodile tannery, 
the barbasco plant and the Evan- 
gelical Bible Institute. Mill hands 
from the Astoria putted up in 
launches. Wood choppers floated in 
on cedar and mahogany rafts from 
camps far upriver. Families came on 
houseboats en route as much as three 
days. And a few hardy jungle rats 
and Spanish-gold prospectors flew 
in from Pucallpa and Yurimaguas, 
up in headwater country. Sefior 
Sanchez was glad nobody showed 
up from San Pablo, the leper colony. 

Continued on Page 149 
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L Box Vioant 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


SOUPS 





These distinguished soups grace 


the tables of festive dinners 
throughout the nation, Their unique 
quality and delightful flavor 
are a regal start to elegant dining. 
Now available at your quality food store. 
Write for booklet of “23 Unusual Soups” 
MOORE & CO. SOUPS, INC 
137 Beekman Street, New York 7, N.Y 
Also ANCORA, famed Genuine 
Green Turtle Soup. 














Sight-Seeing 


UNITED STATES 

CUBA e MEXICO 

ALASKA « HAWAII 
CANADA 


The Great and Neighborly Countries 
of North America invite you to see all 
their outstanding highlights with the world's 
greatest Sight-Seeing System — your Groy 
Line — North America’s oldest, largest, and 
finest Sight-Seeing Service, operating in 
over one hundred cities and resort areas. 






“See 
America 


FREE illustrated literature for vacation planning 


Gray Line Association H-3-53 
10 WN. LaSalle $t., Chicago 2, Hl. 

Send me sight-seeing literature on the follow 
ing cities ond resort areas 


Nome 


Address 





Tweed... the one 
fragrance above 

all others ...to wear 

anytime, anywhere 


Tweed fragrance items from 85¢ 
to $57.50 plus tox 
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A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


los Angeles 


’ 
h 


to San Diego 


kor $50 you can make a trip 


well-packed with the lures 


of sunny Southern California 


THERE are sections of Southern 
California that are neither Los 
Angeles nor Hollywood, sections 
where natives ask visiting tourists, 
“How are things in L.A. anyway 
haven't been up there for years!” A 
good way to discover what keeps 
them at home is to head southeast 
out of Los Angeles to San Diego. 
Into four varied days you can 
crowd everything from a _ world- 
famous mountaintop to a fine din- 
under the 
Pacific. We'll show you how to do 
it on a $50 budgeted Thrift Tour 
that covers food, fun, transporta- 


ner eaten practically 


tion, sight-seeing—everything but 
lodging. And all that time you'll be 
enjoying the famous Relaxed Way 
of Life that the natives are willing to 
work very hard to achieve. 

Let’s say you're on the red Pacific 
Electric bus headed out of the down- 
town Los Angeles depot at Sixth 
and Main, and you're holding the 


BALBOA PARK: San Diego's 1400 easeful acres of culture and cultivation. 


stub of a 58c ticket that will take 
you to Buena Park. You've had a 
stroll through town after an 85c 
breakfast in the coffee shop of the 
Statler, the city’s newest hotel and 
one of the West’s largest—and it’s 
now about 10 o'clock. 

Leave the bus at Grand Avenue, 
in the village of Buena Park. You're 
now in Orange County, a_ rich 
citrus- and oil-producing area that 
cut itself away from Los Angeles 
County—the only time anything 
named Los Angeles grew smaller in- 
stead of larger. A taxi (60c fare and 
tip) probably will be waiting at the 
bus stop. The leading local industry 
and taxi destination is a celebrated 
restaurant called Knott’s Berry 
Farm. 

It really is a farm covering 200 
acres, but it also is seven dining 
rooms and a crowded ghost town. 
The restaurant served more than 
1,000,000 people last year, and 


LA JOLLA BEACH: At last count, the population included 28 millionaires. 


HOLIDAY 
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nearly that many more dropped in 
without eating. 

The main side attraction is the 
ghost-town collection of old West- 
ern buildings (admission free) from 
dead mining towns. Reassembled 
here they cover several acres with an 
outdoor museum of Western Amer- 
icana. But they aren't museum- 
stuffy, for the management stages 
fist fights and hold-ups in the liquor- 
less but otherwise authentic old 
saloons. They serve boysenberry 
juice, straight. 

The Steak House specialty, old- 
fashioned Pioneer Stew, with coffee 
and one of their famous boysen- 
berry tarts, will make a hearty lunch 
at $1.40 with tip. By 1:30, to make 
connections, you'll have to call a 
taxi back to the same red bus headed 
on to Santa Ana (fare 46c). 

Along the way you'll be rolling 
through orange groves. You'll cut 
through a corner of Anaheim, an 
old co-operative-utopia town with 
soil so fertile that an early-day stock- 
ade of willow poles around it took 
root and grew. In Santa Ana you dis- 
embark in front of the Greyhound 
depot and catch the bus inside (69c) 
headed for San Juan Capistrano. 

Now you travel through green 
and brown canyons with names like 
Horse-thief and Holy Jim and Mo- 
djeska—the latter named after famed 
actress Helena Modjeska, whose col- 
ony of Polish refugees here included 
Henryk Sienkiewicz working on a 
novel called Quo Vadis. Then you 
wind down into dreamy San Juan 
Capistrano. The old Spanish mis- 
sion here was the most magnificent 
of all the 21 in the state until an 
earthquake in 1812 shook it into a 
pile of picturesque ruins. But it’s 

Continued on Page 24 
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still the most famous mission of all, 
for this is the one that the swallows 
come back to. 

Admission is 35c. Spend a nickel 
also for a bag of pigeon food to coax 
the tame white pigeons around the 
fountain onto your arms and shoul- 
ders and head. They are prettier but 
far less famous than the little darting 
mud-colored swallows who nest high 
in the crumbling mission walls, and 
who are said to leave and arrive on 
the same dates each year. You'll 
have to leave this photographer’s 
paradise of gardens, patios, pools, 
old bells and age-eaten arches, when 
the gate closes at 5, 

Take a taxi down to the Palisades 
bus stop on the Coast Highway 
along the Pacific Ocean ($1.25 with 
tip). Then catch a Greyhound bus 
(25c) northbound up along the 
coast a few miles to Laguna Beach, 
a serene artists’ colony scattered 
among hills that roll down to the 
sea and drop off in rocky cliffs, 
forming a coastline often compared 
to the French Riviera. For an over- 
night stop, the Laguna Hotel, Vista 
Marina or Laguna Shore are con- 
venient to town and ocean, and 
many motels have their own swim- 
ming pools. Rates are seasonal, but 
they will average around $6 to $8 






daily. After you're settled you'll 
enjoy a cocktail (60c) at the circular 
bar in the Laguna Hotel’s Coral 
Room. For dinner you can choose 
among a dozen first-class restau- 
rants nearby—Victor Hugo’s three 
blocks north in a cliff garden setting 
overlooking the sea, or the exotic 
Royal Hawaiian Broiler a_ block 
beyond, or Andree’s Restaurant for 
Swiss-French flavor. In any of these 
you can dine well for $3 including 
tip, and during an after-dinner stroll 
a little fast figuring will total your 
first day’s expenses at only $10.68. 

Start your second day with break- 
fast at the Jolly Roger or the Laguna 
Hotel coffee shop across the street, 
or if you want to eat among the 
natives (Laguna people call them- 
selves ““Lagunatics’’) try Jerry’s, two 
blocks north on the ocean front, 
locally famous for the fluffiness of 
his scrambled eggs. Allow yourself 
85c for breakfast and $1.09 for a 
San Diego ticket at the local Grey- 
hound depot. 

Try for a seat on the right hand 
oceanward side of the bus. As you 
roll along you'll see Dana Point, a 
village named after author Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., who landed here 
in 1835 and wrote about it in Two 
Years Before the Mast; San Clem- 
ente, founded in the mad boom year 
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of 1925 by a real-estate promoter 





who had the dream, successful for a 
time, of requiring every house to be 
white with red tile roof; Camp 
Pendleton, one of the world’s largest 
permanent U.S. Marine bases, with 
five lakes, three mountain ranges and 
20 miles of coastline for the Marines 
to practice assaulting; Carlsbad and 
Encinitas, towns which ship out so 
many poinsettias, dahlias and gladi- 
oli that they speak of flower- 
growing as an “industry.” 

And a few minutes later you'll be 
approaching San Diego, oldest town 
in California, the nation’s most 
southwesterly city, an easygoing end- 
of-the-line metropolis. 


You'll busy 


shopping districts surrounded, in 


approach through 
California style, by broad expanses 
of vacant lots. Between aircraft man- 
ufacturing plants you'll catch sight 
of a great natural harbor. San Diego, 
busy but relaxed, insists that here at 
last you've found the ideal com- 
promise between city excitement and 
village charm. 

From the Greyhound depot down- 
town allow about an hour to settle 
in a hotel. If you choose the Hotel 
San Diego (starts at $4) or the U. S. 
Grant ($5) you're a block or two 
from the depot. The El Cortez ($5.50), 


few blocks farther away. Wherever 
you stay, allow 60c taxi fare to the 
El Cortez, our luncheon stop. 

Ride the elevator up to the Sky 
Room, a glassed-in lookout usually 
full of San Diegans gazing at their 
city and harbor far below, their 
ocean beyond, and their roads wind- 
ing into their mountains behind. 
Slim white tuna clippers, fat ferry- 
boats and warships move across the 
harbor, while overhead planes from 
the giant U.S. Naval Air Station fly 
among what are locally considered 
to be the world’s luckiest seagulls. 

For lunch you may make as many 
trips as you like to the excellent 
buffet smdrgashord here, all you can 
eat for $1.75—say $2 with tip. Pull 
away from the windows by 1 :30 for 
a stroll down to Broadway and a 
No. 7 or No. 2 west-bound bus to 
the dock at the end of Broadway. 
For $1.75 you're taking a two-hour 
25-mile boat tour through the harbor. 

You'll pass the trim Civic Center 
buildings and cruise alongside Lind- 
bergh Field, named after the flier 
whose Spirit of St. Louis was built 
in San Diego and flew first over this 
bay. Everywhere you'll see the car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, subma- 
rines and auxiliary craft of the 
Pacific Fleet, and to the south the 
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Continued from Page 25 
famous “mothball fleet,” a ghostly 
gray navy of decommissioned ships. 

For contrast you'll enjoy the 
bouncing and businesslike little tuna 
clippers that supply most of the na- 
tion’s tuna through this port. And 
the graceful Star of India, an old- 
time sailing ship, has come to rest 
here as a marine museum. High 
among its historic old masts you 
can see a television antenna. 

Back on land, at the nearest 
Broadway bus stop, catch a No. 9 
bus headed onto a ferryboat for a 
cruise to Coronado. This attractive 
island suburb claims more retired 
neval officers per capita than any 
other neighborhood in the nation. 

Leave the bus at the Hotel del 
Coronado, a complete resort in it- 
self. The big sprawling 65-year-old 
building with its odd “steamboat 
Gothic” style of architecture has 
entertained four presidents, a king 
of Hawaii, a Prince of Wales, 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford and 
several guest books full of other 
celebrities. You'll enjoy the warmth 
and glow of fine wood everywhere, 
even under your elbows in the ma- 
hogany bar where, in keeping with 
the occasion, you can have an old- 
fashioned for 55c. 

Cross the wide veranda and go 
down to the street to catch the No. 
9 town-bound bus in front of the 
John D. Spreckels mansion. The 
house was built by the financier and 
sugar magnate after he had fled 
from the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire in 1906. He chose this spot 
as the safest he could find on earth 


ghost town and a million meals a year. 


steps back to the Harbor House, an 
old ferryboat waiting station §re- 
modeled into one of the city’s finest 
restaurants. Sea food is a specialty 
here, and if you're in an adventurous 
mood you may want to try turtle 
steak (local) or curried crab legs, or 
you may prefer a conservative sea- 
food fry. With a before-dinner drink 
your total outlay will come to 
about $2.50. 

After dinner catch the No. 9 
downtown bus out front and leave 
it at the U. S. Grant Hotel for a 
nightcap (60c) in La Cantina, a fa- 
vorite downtown meeting and drink- 
ing spot. On your second day, by 
land and sea, you've spent $10.66, 
including bus fares and nightcap. 

Start your third day with break- 
fast at the Peter Pan, a coffee shop 
on Broadway at Second, where the 
pancakes are good though they're 
called Peter Pancakes. With sausage, 
coffee and tip, they'll come to 90c. 

At 10 o'clock you're picking up 
the Tanner Sightseeing City Tour 
($2.75, including tax) at the U. S. 
Grant Hotel for a three-hour look 
around town on land. First you'll 
head up through famed Balboa Park, 
where you'll see everywhere among 
its 1400 carefully cultivated acres 
magnificent buildings and palaces, 
used in two expositions, which now 
serve as galleries, museums, exhibit 
halls and meeting places. The local 
Community Players, for example, 
are housed in a replica of the Globe 
Theater of Shakespeare’s day. San 
Diego artists and craftsmen have an 
entire Spanish Village to themselves. 

Your tour moves on into the 
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NOW is the time to make plans 
to visit this vacationland so ideally 
suited to every age, mood and 
budget. Here ocean breezes cool 
miles of sunny beaches — quiet 
streams and lakes dot the pastoral 
beauty of the countryside — and 
throughout the state stand the 
historic shrines of the nation. There’s 
no need for weary driving to visit the 
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other in beauty and proximity. Stay a 
day, a week or a month — each hour in 
Massachusetts brings a new adventure. 
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world, where great modern cities vie with exotic native 


kraals for your atfention; where teeming wild game 


roams through animal sanctuaries unspoiled by man; 

where the romance of fabulous gold and diamond mines 

competes with breathtaking mountain and coastal 

scenery fora place on your itinerary, Take a holiday of 
rast this year in South Africa, friendly land 

of the year-round sun! 

\ Travel Agent will gladly help you to plan your trip. 

Visit him soon—or write to SATOUR tor further intormation, 
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FACE TO FACE 


Something new in films, 
this combination 


is a pleasant surprise 


by AL HINE 


Face to Face, a picture made up of 
two long short stories, only faintly 
connected, is, it is a pleasure to re- 
port, a Hollywood entrant in the 
short-story film field that can take 
its place with the best Britain has to 
offer. The stories are Joseph Con- 
rad’s The Secret Sharer, and Stephen 
Crane’s The Bride Comes to Yellow 
Sky. Neither is heavily plotted or 
conventionally exciting. Both, how- 
ever, give full measure of entertain- 
ment, with special honors going to 
The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky. 
Face to Face is being distributed 
by RKO in an eminently sensible 
way. Exhibitors can show both sto- 
ries as a single, regular-length fea- 
ture, or they can rent one story at a 
time to run as a short feature. This 
in itself, as an effort to do something 
about the absurd time limitations 
with which the movies have strait- 
jacketed themselves, is good news. 
Face to Face was produced by 
Huntington Hartford, his first ven- 
ture in the cinema. Mr. Hartford ts 
an immensely wealthy young man, 
an heir to the millions of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
and a dilettante of sorts. He is a 
man of intense interests and enthu- 
siasms, but there was nothing in this 
background to indicate that Face to 
Face would be above the usual 
chrome-polished and carefully gim- 
micked Hollywood attempt to deal 
with the short-story form. For these 





Yellow Sky's town drunkard (Minor 
Watson) is the nicest bad man around. 








The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky—and 
it's good-by to the old Wild West. 


reasons, the pay-off was the most 
pleasant of surprises. Not only were 
the pictures good but so was Mar- 
jorie Steele, Mr. Hartford's wife, an 
attractive ingénue with disarmingly 
prominent teeth, who will, | hope, 
ornament many other pictures. 

The Secret Sharer is a Conrad 
tale, like many another Conrad tale, 
of a man finding himself. James 
Mason is the new master of a ship. 
He takes over his command in trop- 
ical waters and his crew, particu- 
larly his mate and his steward, are 
suspicious of him, a young punk 
out of a classy navigation school. 
Before his ship can get under way, 
Mason faces a problem. A strange 
swimmer comes aboard while he is 
alone on watch. Mason discovers 
that the swimmer is the mate of the 
Sephora, anchored nearby, and that 
he has fled rather than stand trial 
for killing a seaman. The deed was 
done under stress and its end result 
was to save the ship from disaster, 
but the fugitive’s captain is a Puritan 
tartar who cannot forgive or con- 
done. The fugitive mate, addition- 
ally, is from Mason’s old school. So 
Mason hides him in his cabin, faces 
down the visiting captain of the 
Sephora, risks the suspicions of his 
crew who think he is off his rocker or 
drunk, and runs the ship perilously 
close to land to give the mate a 
chance to swim to safety. The 
climax is not a gimmick of plot but 
a revelation of selfhood. 
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It is done well and true to its 
model. Aeneas MacKenzie’s screen 
play uses Conrad’s dialogue almost 
line for line and the effect, at first a 
little strange, becomes increasingly 
pleasant and finally convincing. 
Mason’s performance is good and 
Michael Pate as the escaped mur- 
derer is superb. The film never gives 
in to the temptation to overdrama- 
tize and, possibly as a result, you 
are more fully involved in the cap- 
tain’s problem, in the suspense of 
whether his hidden friend, his secret 
sharer, will be found, than in dozens 
of high-sea epics where bravery is so 
overdone as to become bravado and 
the peril of the storm is obscured by 
the fanciness of its Technicolor. 

The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky is 
one of Stephen Crane’s two West- 
erns. (Maybe now somebody will do 
The Blue Hotel.) James Agee (screen 
writer of TheAfrican Queen) did the 
fine screenplay and also (the ambi- 
tion of every screen writer) con- 
tributes an acting performance with 
high honors. It is a simpler, less bit- 
ter, High Noon kind of story, and 
Agee translates to the screen the 
same rare-in-pictures quality of seri- 
ous humor, really funny stuff but 
with a deep-rooted human base, 
which marked Crane’s original story. 

Robert Preston is the sheriff of 
Yellow Sky. He has brought law 
and order to the once-roaring com- 
munity, and now he keeps the peace 
in his own pragmatic way. When he 
has to go to visit San Antone (and 
the reason for his visits is a subject 
of vast speculation among the towns- 
people) he gives the jail key to his 
prisoner (Agee) so that he can slip 
across to the corner saloon for meals 
and a-beer, and then lock himself in 
betweentimes. He tries to time his 
visits to San Antone so that they 
will occur when Scratchy, the last of 
the old bad men, is in one of his 
sober states. Scratchy is really a 
pleasant citizen; it is just that when 
he gets drunk he forgets the new 





The Secret Sharer: A Conrad yarn is 
other half of two-part Face to Face. 
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order of civilization and sets out to 
shoot the sheriff. These encounters 
are governed by a code as iron and 
honorable as that of the Renaissance 
duello. The sheriff always wins, but 
always plugs Scratchy in a non- 
lethal organ, say the fleshy part of 
the leg, so that he may heal and 
sober simultaneously. There is no 
nonsense about killing Scratchy or 
even sending him up to State Prison 
for a few years. (If Sheriff Gary 
Cooper had had this legal philoso- 
phy, High Noon could never have 
been an hour of mayhem 

Anyway, Preston goes off to San 
Antone and gets married; the court- 
ship is the secret he has kept care- 
fully from Yellow Sky. And Scratchy 
starts to act up a few days early 
while Preston is away. While Pres- 
ton and his bride are returning, 
Scratchy roams the streets discon- 
solately looking for the sheriff. Good 
citizens bar their doors while Scratchy 
Staggers up and down the main 
drag, sure that he is being deceived, 
that the sheriff isn’t absent but is 
hiding from him. 

The sheriff gets eff the train and, 
still embarrassed at being married 
and worried about his neighbors’ 
reactions to his new status, insists 
that he and his bride enter town by 
back alleys. But Scratchy confronts 
him gleefully, all ready to shoot 
things out. Only Preston doesn’t 
have a gun. And the added compli- 
cation of his new bride becomes for 
Scratchy the final humiliation, the 
irrefutable evidence of encroaching 


civilization 


It is a wonderfully sad and funny 
movie. Minor Watson’s Scratchy ts 
the nicest and most believable old 
bad man you will ever see. There is 
disturbingly wonderful photography 
in the scene where Scratchy is get- 
ting drunk, where the camera reels 
and smears with his drunken lurches. 
Marjorie Steele is perfect as the new 
bride, both bright and naive when 
confronted with the splendors of a 
19th Century dining car, proud of 
her big sheriff husband and de- 
lighted with her trousseau finery. A 
beautifully realized job which never 
falls into either the stock hick por- 
trayal or into overglamorization. 
Preston is lovably stuffy as the 
sheriff. Olive Carey, as the lady be- 
hind the jailhouse bar, is admirable. 
Dan Seymour, as a drummer travel- 
ing in ladies’ finery, is oilily great; 
there is one horridly fascinating se- 
quence where he pulls a stocking 
over his great fat arm, puts a shoe 
on his hand and minces the combi- 
nation across the bar in demonstra- 
tion of his wares. 

Put both Yellow Sky and The 
Secret Sharer together in Face to 
Face and you have the first authori- 
tative Hollywood answer to using 
the short-story form on film. Or 
show them separately and you have 
a healthy defiance of the rules which 
say you must either make a movie 
as a feature to run some 90 to 110 
minutes, or you must make stereo- 
typed short subjects. Here’s hoping 
that Face to Face inspires not only 
imitation but more original work 
along the same lines. 


NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 


, Peter Pan (Walt Disney—RKO)— Disney is back in 
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good form in this cartoon version of the Barrie play. 
Wonderful color and captivating fauna. Should de- 
light all but the dyedest-in-the-wool Barrie purists. 


, April in Paris (Warners)—From plot and dialogue 
angle, just another musical, but Ray Bolger’s dancing 
(not enough of it) and Doris Day’s warbling are 
enough to stop you squirming. One of those mistaken- 
identity things, but fun for the reasons above mentioned. 


, The Bad and the Beautiful MGM)—A yarn about 
Hollywood, done with taste and sustained interest 
Everybody in it is good, and everybody is in it. Lana 
Turner, Kirk Douglas, Dick Powell, Gloria Grahame, 
Vanessa Brown, Gilbert Roland, to tag only a few. 


, Stars and Stripes Forever (20th Century-Fox) 
Clifton Webb marches through the life John Philip 
Sousa might have led had he been Clifton Webb, and 
makes a right entertaining business of it. Fine march 
music, naturally, and Debra Paget and Robert Wagner 
to make it palatable to the teen set. 


,/ Road to Bali (Paramount)—In order not to give 
away the suspense factor in this interesting documen- 
tary we will not divulge the names of the two male 
stars. Mope and Forsby, as we will call them, seem to 
be working without a script, but that has never ham- 
pered them before and doesn’t now. Good funny busi- 
ness with Dorothy Lamour decorating. THE END 

















































RIDING AND PACK TRIPS are 
among the many vacation activities 
you may enjoy im the snow tipped 
Wallowa Mountains of Northeastern 
Oregon. These riders are admiring 
Aneroid Lake in the Eagle Cap area 


FOR BOATING, SWIMMING and 
all other river recreation. consider the 
famed Deschutes, flowing at this point 
through Central Oregon pines near 
Bend. In the distance is Bachelor Butte, 





Make 1953 Your Family’s Year to experience the thrills of an Oregon 
vacation. This state’s unusual variety of Pacific Northwest playlands— and 
endless “things to do and see’’— will delight everyone, Consider just a few 
attractions—13 National Forests, including vast evergreen timber stand: 

a 400-mile marine realm of beaches and headlands along the Pacific 

several snow-crowned mountain ranges ...the world-renowned Columbia River 
Gorge...mile-high Crater Lake National Park...Oregon Caves 


National Monument...199 State Parks. Scenic routes also will 
y lead you to famous waterfalls, juniper-dotted plateaus and nq | 
Hie geologic wonderlands. All these, and many more, await you ‘ 
, in friendly Oregon. Plan to see them this year. 
&, 
- 
my = For your copy of Oregon's free booklet, 


fill out and mail coupon— or write to us. 
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See ALL of j 
Travel Information Division, Room 43 
y State Highway Dept., Salem, Oregor 
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ROSE FESTIVAL floats make a huge \ vo 
bouquet in Multnomah Civic Stadium ! 
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The only transcontinental train 


that is actually DESIGNED and 
TIMED for SIGHTSEEING! 





The revolutionary design of the California Zephyr...the only Vista- 
Dome streamliner between Chicago and San Francisco...has added 
a new dimension to travel. Aboard this spacious train you can ride : 
upstairs in one of five glass-enclosed ~ tag “stent Here, high above THE VISTA-DOME 
the rails, you look up, look down, look all around! 
What's more, the California Zephyr is purposely scheduled to e e f* e 
take full advantage of the unique Vista-Domes. During the day, you é A é 7 He 
travel through the Colorado Rockies...across the High Sierra and d. /, Wed Op) Uy] 
into California via famed Feather River Canyon. At night, you 
speed swiftly and smoothly across the plains and desert. 
Luxurious Vista-Dome chair coaches; wide choice of Pullman Daily between Chicago and San Francisco via 


sleeping car accommodations; th rough Pullman daily between New Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake City on the Burlington, Rio Grande 
York and San Francisco. NO EXTRA FARE! and Western Pacific Railroads 







Include Southern California via San Francisco 
—no additional rail fare! 
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For information and reservations: write Joseph G. Wheeler, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Western Pacific, 526 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 












HOLIDAY— who and where 


\ who’s who of people on the go and a gazetteer of fun and events 


Report From Israel 


@ Israel ranks high among the most 
exciting places in the world to visit 
today, and I think this is because the 
spirit of hope runs so high there. 
When I visited this small and ancient 
land recently I sensed a quality of 
drama in the air that is in no other 
atmosphere anywhere. 

The drama is the birth of a new 
state with new political, sociological 
and economic theories on test. You 
can see the earth on which that state 
rests being reborn, being changed 
from tired, abused, barren land into 
hillsides and 
flowered countryside. You can feel 
the immense spirit and drive of a 
people who gained pride and confi- 
dence from their victory over the 


lush farms, wooded 


Israel, like all countries, is seeking 
tourists. It has an efficient govern- 
ment tourist office, which does what 
it can to help visitors and encourages 
the building of tourist facilities. 

The country can offer the conven- 
tional tourist lures—good modern 
hotels, long lovely beaches, fishing 
and hunting, sunshine and soft semi- 
tropical weather, pleasant outdoor 
cafes, thermal springs, spectacular 
scenery. But it is not the memory of 
any of these that you will carry away 
from Israel. Rather, it will be the ex- 
citement of living for a while with 
tremendous events—hallowed events 
of our civilization’s dawn, of a great 
race’s fight for a home and freedom; 
the excitement of walking in the 
footsteps of the people about whom 
the Bible was written, of visiting 





TEL AVIV: A vital modern city 


forces opposed to their fight for free- 
dom and have now turned that pride 
and confidence to protecting and 
building the homeland they won. 
The state of Israel is small, about 
260 miles long and 70 miles wide, 
approximately the size and shape of 
Vermont. The 
its entire 


Mediterranean Sea 
western border, 
Lebanon is on the north, Jordan, 
Syria, the Jordan River, the Sea of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea on the 
east, and Egypt and Saudi Arabia on 
the south. It is the exact site where 


washes 


most of the events recorded in the 
Bible took place and thus is as rich 
historically as any place in the world. 
If you visited Israel, you would 
land at the Lydda Airport just out- 
side Tel Aviv, or in the harbor of 
Haifa. In a week, by pushing, you 
could cover most of the country. 





in an old and once barren land. 


the places where Western civiliza- 
tion was born, of drinking from 
Mary’s well, of gazing upon the hill- 
side where Christ gave His Sermon 
on the Mount; and the further ex- 
citement of seeing the scars and the 
monuments of Israel’s recent suc- 
cessful fight for freedom. 

There’s a strange juxtaposition of 
history in Israel. You travel a road 
on which Christ has walked, and 
suddenly come upon a rusting ar- 
mored car that has been left where 
it was destroyed, as 4 monument to 
the valiant that nightly 
traveled to Jerusalem during the 
siege of 1948. You visit an ancient 
Arab village that probably hasn't 
changed a wisp in twenty centuries, 


convoys 


and five minutes away descend upon 
a kiobutz, a completely new concept 
You walk 


of communal living. 
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through the market place of a village 
like Eshtaol and see Yemenites, a 
lost people for some 1400 years, 
chatting with new friends originally 
from Brooklyn or New Zealand. 
You can cross the exact stretch of 
valley where Saladin met and de- 
cisively defeated the Crusaders, and 
fifteen minutes later you're in the 
lobby of a completely modern resort 
hotel on the Sea of Galilee. 

I found some of today’s juxtaposi- 
tion of history both pointless and 
poignant. In Jerusalem, still mu- 
tually held by Arab and Jew, is the 
main building of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and nearby is Hadassah 
Hospital. Both are idle while the 
conflict endures. Both are so badly 
needed. On the other hand | found 
some of this overlap of time both 
pointed and pertinent. You will see 
archeological work going on in Is- 
rael today which is revealing antiq- 
uities that reach far beyond the 
Roman Empire into much earlier civ- 
ilizations, indication that the world’s 
most modern state shares the world’s 
oldest traditions and cultures. 

If you should ask me whether or 
not you should visit Israel, | frankly 
would not know how to answer. You 
might justifiably upbraid me because 
the food was not good. There's 
plenty of it, despite an austerity pro- 
gram, but it is prepared with neither 
skill nor affection. You might com- 
plain, rightly, about the lack of any 
“escape” element in the trip. But if 
you are alert to and concerned with 
the changing world we live in, you 
should by all means go. And I'd sug- 
gest a way to go that would be easily 
encompassable in a three- or four- 
week vacation. Fly a southern route 
through the Azores, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Rome, Athens, Tel Aviv. Arrange 
to stop off for a few days in each 
place. 

If your pocketbook, your strength, 
and your appetite for travel and 
sight-seeing are still moderately ro- 
bust, you can fly home by way of 
Paris and London and spend a few 
days in each city. Altogether, you 
will have traveled not only across sev- 
eral thousand miles of the earth’s sur- 
face but through several thousand 
years of our history and our civiliza- 
tion. No matter what your route 
home, you will remember Israel. 

—Tep Patrick, Editor 
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Plan. now to attend March and 
April Pilgrimages. Visit Vicksburg, 
Natchez, the Gulf Coast. Write tor 
free literature and a calendar of 
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THE HOSPITALITY STATE 





MODERN structures like the Recursos Hidraulicos (left) and 
the U.S. Embassy (right) are Mexican-styled —colorful and bold 


MEALTCO 
Cry 


The startling sweep of modern 

lines adds a brand-new allure to the 
ancient grandeur of this 
neighboring capital —the city 


above the mountains 


by J. FRANK DOBIE 








































r | ‘HERE is an old story about three foreigners in Rome who 


secured an audience with the Pope. 
He asked all three the same question: “How long have you 
been in Rome?” 

rhe first replied: “Three days, your Holiness.” 

“Good, you have Rome to see.” 

The second: “Three weeks, your Holiness.” 

“Good, you have seen Rome.” 

The third: “Three years.” 

“Ah,” the Pope said, “now you know that you can never see 
Rome.” 

It makes no difference how long one stays in Mexico City; 
no one with active senses can escape its extraordinary blends. 
hey are physical and they are chemical. Some are changes made 
by time and some seem beyond the erosion of time. They stand 
out in architecture, run on human feet, race in machines, repose 
in shadows. They are inherent in the Mexicans themselves. 

The Mexican is a mestizo, a mixed blood, in whom the Span- 
iard and the Indian forever struggle. When the Spaniards under 
Cortés landed in 1519, they found a distinct civilization expressed 
in buildings, written records, religion. They razed the buildings 
but built on their foundations. They burned the records but 
could not burn the rhythms of life. They grafted their religion and 
imposed their language. They butchered many Indians, peonized 
more, and impregnated many with Spanish blood. Today, 
through the evolution of centuries and the violences of repeated 
revolutions, the conquerors have been virtually absorbed. 

The charm of Mexico is not Spanish; it comes from a blend 
of two races of dignity and politeness, from an ability to adopt 
machinery without becoming mechanized. Mexico City is as 
foreign to a tourist from Madrid, as Chicago is to a scholar from 
Oxford. 

As | stepped out the door of my hotel, several lottery-ticket 
sellers besieged me. “I never have the luck,” I said to the most 
persistent. “I'll give you the luck,” she replied with such win- 
someness in voice and face, and such grace in gesturing the 
printed forms, that | could not resist squandering a couple of 
quarters. She was no more Spanish than an Arizona Navaho. 

You may find a Spanish importer of wines, but in places 
where people sing and drink you'll see few Spanish wine bottles. 
You'll see bottles of pu/que, mescal and tequila, all distilled and 
fermented from the “liquor divine” of the maguey plant, as 
native to Mexico as the Song of the Cockroach. You'll see swart 
singers bearing scant resemblance to poster pictures of trouba- 
dours in Seville. You'll hear their songs. punctuated with gritos, 
yells learned by their ancestors thousands of years ago from 
Brother Coyote. 

During the last twenty-five years the population of Mexico 
City has increased from 600,000 to Continued on Page 37 
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ULTRAMODERN and functional, “University City” is a thirty-year dream come 
true. The pride of Mexican educators, this 150-acre center, less than two miles south 
of the capital city, is the largest, most advanced educational hub in Latin America. 
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Continued from Page 34 3,000,000, nearly doubling between 
1940 and 1950. It has grown because industry, wages and the 
standard of human living have grown. The boys and the girls, 
too, are quitting the farms. They like the lights. 

Three forms of evolution within this third largest city in North 
America fascinate me: the emancipation of women, the new 
architecture and the middle class rising with industry. 

Not long ago as years run, a Mexican girl was her father’s 
guarded daughter until she married, and then she was her 
husband’s guarded wife until she died. The only women wage 
earners were menials. Most of the teachers are still men, as in 
Europe, but tens of thousands of young and youngish women 
now work in offices, for government and private business. Eco- 
nomic independence is behind social independence. Back in the 
glorified days of Don Porfirio Diaz, a peonized laborer in debt 
ten dollars was bound for life and his heirs were bound for their 
lives until the debt was paid—and it could never be paid. 

The emancipation of the Mexican woman is slow, but it is 
distinct and it is rising. Mexican girls are being increasingly 
educated and are acquiring ideas not limited to church, children 
and kitchen. Some Mexican men think it more romantic to bribe 
servants to carry notes and meet their sweethearts clandestinely 
rather than go with them openly to the picture show. The girls 
had rather be free. They are free in the lower class; they are 
fairly free in the upper class; they are bound to Respectability in 
the middle class, especially out in the provinces where they are 
kept closest to traditional sequestration. 


A visitor of other years looks out some street, whether to the 
north, the east, the south or the west. He sees mountains, ap- 
parently uninhabited. They seem impossibly near for this city of 
millions—built on a plateau, which is also a basin, 7350 feet 
above sea level and still inadequately drained. “But what the 
devil is going on here?” this visitor asks. It’s the buildings. 

Indeed, the first thing you notice as you enter the newer, 
rapidly developing part of Mexico City is the tall office build- 
ings. They are bizarre, interesting, perhaps beautiful; they knock 
you down. They are no more spacious inside than the palatial- 
styled buildings they are supplanting; they are far more spacious 
outside, for, as they rise, they by no means utilize all the founda- 
tion space. If these Mexican-styled skyscrapers lined the Paseo 
de la Reforma on both sides, they would not make it a canyon, 
like New York’s Madison Avenue, for example. The new archi- 
tecture in costly residences gives the same effect of daring. 

The innovations are more emphatic than in American modern 
architecture. Strong perpendicular lines, much glass, earth colors 


SUN GOD: Promethean Pyramid of the Sun, at San Juan Teoti- 
huacan, once used as an altar and observatory, is 217 feet high, 
has a base larger in area than the Egyptian Pyramid of Cheops 


WIND GOD: The elaborate Temple of Quetzalcoat! (Plumed Serpent), the winu 
god of the Toltecs, a pre-Aztec culture, is also at San Juan Teotihuacan, 29 miles 
northeast of Mexico City. The monstrous serpents’ heads, which adorn the outer 


walls and stairway, were carved by men who had not yet devised metal tools. 

























familiar on Indian pottery, an attempt to let in sunshine and air 
instead of making every wall and window a barrier, all cry out 
change, revolution; all bespeak the indigenous as opposed to the 
Spanish colonial so long dominant in Spanish America. 


In the Palace of Fine Arts, the first thing you see when you 


oe eae 


enter a big hall devoted to architecture is a great yellow X delet- 
ing a group of pictures showing traditional Aztec and Spanish 


architecture. “Obsolete,” the X says. The new blots out the 







ostentatious; it rejects imported decadence. It is achieved 


through advanced techniques and science; and in some ways the 










result seems as native as a mud hut thatched with leaves of the 
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maguey plant , 





For 400 years the University of Mexico has been located in 




























old buildings (to which newer ones have of course been added) 
near the National Palace, which the Spaniards built on the ruins 
of Montezuma’s palace. Now this university 1s being moved 
miles away to a lava flow called the Pedregal—the Place of 
Stone —that was until recently regarded as wasteland. Here at a 
cost of hundreds of millions of pesos the government is building 
a new university, in architecture daringly modern and functional ; 
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Stones quarried from the lava itself are used in the structures. 


They harmonize with the earth from which they rise. To show 





how modern the university is, a great stadium was completed 


hefore the new library had a bookshelf tn it. 
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Adjacent to the university the newest, most modish and most 
expensive residence section of the city is being developed, with 
apartment houses matching the most daring private estates. 

| visited the Aleman Urban Center named after the recently 
retired President of Mexico—in one of the older suburbs of the 
city. Several thirteen-story buildings accommodate about 1100 
families of government employees, over 7000 people. Many of 


the 450 children were at play in the kindergarten rooms, su- 





pervised at public cost. Laundries using American machinery 


and shops as handy as those of the American “community 
centers” utilized the bottom floors, Only a library is lacking to 
make the center thoroughly civilized, but public libraries as 


known in the United States are nonexistent in Mexico City, 













except for the Benjamin Franklin Library maintained by the 
American Embassy 

The middle class is debatable. There are still people who say 
that only two classes exist in Mexico: the rich and the poor. | 
raised the subject with the United States Ambassador. 

“Other Americans ask me about that,” he replied. “I just 
lead them to the window and point to the streams of cars flowing 
up and down the Paseo and tell them that a lot of those cars are 


bought on credit. The rich pay cash and the poor don’t buy.” 









lhe rise of the middle class has paralleled the rise of industry. 
| stepped into the bar of the Parador with three friends. A 
good-looking Mexican man of fine stature arose to greet me. 
“You like Mexico?” he asked, 


Continued on Page 40 





OLD CITY SQUARE, the Zocalo, whose north side makes a fit setting for the mag- 
nificent cathedral, the Church of the Asuncion de Maria Santisima. The cathedral’s 


foundation, symbolically enough, stands upon the stones of a ruined Aztec temple 
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CONTEMPORARY mural created by Orozco for outdoor theater of the 


Escuela Normal de Maestros embodies within it an actual baroque door 














Continued from Page 38 “Yes,” | said to him. 








“It is advancing industrially as no other place on earth,” he 








gushed. “No income taxes worth mentioning. If you have only 








ten pesos to invest, buy stock in Mexican industry.” 








As a matter of fact, the majority of Mexicans who want to 








make money scheme for some kind of concession from the gZOv- 








ernment. They want 100 per cent profit instead of the 10 per cent 








and up paid by industrial stocks. Yet industry, compared with a 








decade ago, has made a signal advance. Look through the titles 








of a Mexico City bookstore or read one of the city’s magazines 








or newspapers and you will find this emphasis on industry mag- 








nified. “The Mexican Industrial Revolution” now takes preced- 








ence over “the Revolution’’—the revolution that began against 








Dictator Porfirio Diaz in 1910 and still is not dead. 















pointed than art. And art is as important and prevalent in 
Mexico City as it was in Florence during the Renaissance. It 
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No guide to nature, humanity and much of history is more 


grew out of the Mexican revolution that culminated in land for 





the landless and in state schooling. This revolution—military in 
form but social in idea—made Mexico the foremost nation on 
the globe for mural artists, and they in turn did much to formu- 

late the revolution. The big names are Rivera, still painting 

furiously at the age of sixty-seven, Orozco and Siqueiros, both 

dead. Miguel Covarrubias and other younger artists are carrying 

on their tradition, but more in style than in ideas. 

The great muralists were in revolt against the dark, academic, 
eulogistic portraits of politicians, viceroys and saints in the San 
Carlos art museum and similar mausoleums. They were in revolt 
against the tyranny of state and church and the exploitation of 
native life, first by the Spanish invaders and later by foreign 
capital. They painted their rebellion with volcanic emphasis, in 
earthen colors that flame and smolder. Rivera’s cylindrical legs, 
barrellike torsos and stolid, patient, strong, everlasting faces are 
as indigenous as Toltec sculpturing. Orozco’s figures are starker, 
perhaps more realistic. 

Their work is found in many public places: Rivera on the 
walls of the Palace of Cortés at Cuernavaca, in the chapel of the 
agricultural school at Chapingo, in the National Palace; Orozco 
in the Supreme Court Building, where Justice is a lolling drunk- 
ard oblivious of what greed and war do to civilization and hu- 
manity; Siqueiros, with his haunting symbolism, in the Palace 
of Fine Arts, a magnificent structure where plays, concerts and 
operas are given. 

To understand the inspiration of Mexican art one should visit 
the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon and the ruins of the ancient 
religious mecca of Teotihuacan, geographically outside but 
spiritually a part of Mexico City. The pyramids seem coeval with 
the twin white-peaked volcanoes of Popocatepetl and Iztac- 
cihuatl, communicating their spirit of mystery and might. They 
are as mysterious as Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, as freezing 
to the imagination as the mausoleums of Egyptian kings. 

Another marvel of antiquity is the National Palace, which 
stands, as | have said, over the ruins of Montezuma’s. The 
National Palace covers acres of ground and centuries of history. 
lts uncountable rooms are used for uncountable government 
offices; vast spaces on one side are given to an archaeological 
museum which boasts the Calendar Stone of the Aztecs. Years 
ago Diego Rivera began to cover the arcaded walls of the second 
floor around the great patio with murals depicting the history of 

Mexico from the days of the Calendar Stone to the present. The 
panorama already accomplished is extensive, but often between 
the hours of midday and midnight Rivera may be seen, powerful 
but wonderfully patient in detail, still painting the story. 

As vivid a work of art in their own way are the floating 
Gardens of Xochimilco, a remnant of the lake amid which, on an 
island, Montezuma’s city once stood. The lake has been grad- 
ually drained, but the modern city is still based on muck. The 
flowers, the flower girls and the canoes of today would not seem 


alien to Montezuma could he rise. Continued on Page 87 





ANCIENT symbols of the Mexican Indian civilizations are 
used by Diego Rivera (with pole), who directs men laying stones 
for his gigantic mosaic on stadium entrance at University City. 
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CONCLUSION 


YOU TH 
AND THE 
WORLD 





Holiday's three-part inquiry 

into the lives of 23 

makers of the future this month 
swings through dark Africa, 

olden Norway, the new Yugoslavia, 
the Brazil of tomorrow. 

lt ends with the story of a boy 

and a girl of the U.S.A., 

and conclusions drawn from 


the stories of all 23 


All text for “Youth and the World” 





was written by Roger Angell of the Hotmpay staff. 








YOUTH AND THE WORLD: LIBERIA 
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Peace in Klay 
* 
How long can the uncomplicated 
world of George Brown survive? 
YOU cannot find Klay on a map. A tiny spot on 
the huge face of Africa, Klay is a small village of 


thatched mud huts and some two hundred inhab- 
itants. Hidden in thick jungle, accessible only by 


one broken, muddy road, it lies some thirty-five 
miles from Monrovia, the capital of the little 
Republic of Liberia, on the West African coast 
But in its neighborhood, Klay is important. It is 
the community center for an area of some thirty 
square miles. The local chief lives in Klay and 
so does the District Commissioner; it has a brand- 
new market, the only one for miles around. Here, 
in this back-country seat, everybody knows and 
admires George Brown. 

George Brown, at twenty-three, is a success 
He is the local Bright Young Man, the chief’s 
right-hand man, a leader and a supervisor. He 
has two wives and three children; he owns his 
own house, farms more land than his neighbers, 
and was the boss of the exciting market construc- 


tion project. Part of this success is due to George's 
remarkable vigor, to his excellent health (in a 
community where good health ts rare), and to his 
cheerful, friendly personality. But he has another 
and much larger asset: he is educated. George 
attended a local Lutheran Mission School for ten 
years. He can read and write and figure, and these 
simple accomplishments, in a place like Klay, 
mark him as an unusual, lucky young man 
George Brown lives in Klay because he was 
born there; he is a farmer because all the men in 
Klay are farmers. He is not, however, a complete 
creature of circumstance; he has tried something 
different. At the age of sixteen, just after he had 


completed his schooling, George walked through 
the jungle to Monrovia and became a city man 


CHEERFUL George Brown, young cit 
izen of the small African Republic of 
Liberia, lives in a typical mud and thatch 
house (be/ow) he built himself in his vil 
lage of Klay. Acommunity leader because 
of his greater education and intelligence, 
he supervises (/e/f) the construction of 
Klay’s first matket center, which is to 
serve a wide local area, The building ts 
primitively made of logs brought from 
the jungle and tied together to support a 
palm-frond roof, Nobody works too hard 


in Klay, so the project proceeds slowly 





Peace m Klay 


He worked as a clerk in a government store, and 
then as a laborer. But he could not get used to a 
frightening and impersonal world of busy stran- 
gers. After afew months, George went back home, 
married his first wife, built his house and settled 
down to the easy, genial life at Klay 

It is a truly pleasant life, as a visitor to Klay 
begins to realize after a few days. The outer world 
is simply nonexistent. There are absolutely no 
modern conveniences, and nobody misses them 
Nobody in Klay works any harder than he has to 
No one has a set schedule; each day ts enjoyed to 
its ulmost; visiting and lounging are encouraged 
Life in Klay is deeply communal, and the primary 
social concept isto fit, not to climb. No one in 
the village would dream of building a house 
larger than his neighbor's; no one would waste 
his time trying to accumulate more money 
Quarrels or tensions between George’s wives or 
between anyone in his house would be unthink- 
able. All life in Klay seems equally placid. If there 
is a mild dispute to be settled, the “Paramount 
Chief hears the case, and his decision is made 
with the good of the community, rather than the 
individual, in mind 

This, then, is George’s life—a thing of daily 
pleasure, a thing without struggle. George Brown 
tends his manioc plants——or plays his concertina, 
whichever he prefers. He goes hunting—or jokes 
with his friends. He reads his Bible—and also 
uses an ancient tribal sign to ward off evil from 
his crops, both without any apparent mental con- 
flict. Nature is not a serious enemy, and George's 
community has the established calm of an ancient 
society. The visitor to Klay, recognizing these 
umple delights, is troubled only by one question 
‘How long can this last?” 

Already there are signs, big and small, that 
George Brown is on the very brink of a new life 
a more modern existence of struggle, competition 
and unease. Already the sometimes ugly vanguard 
of “progress” ts visible. Jeeps travel the road 
through Klay that leads to the great iron mines at 
Bomi Hill, now leased to Americans. Klay today 
knows Coca-Cola, Western clothes and Western 
popular music, and their effects are already 
crowding out ancient native heritages such as the 
extraordinary West African folk music. New 
roads and railroads will make Klay almost a 
suburb of Monrovia, the site of an American air 
base and a new, American-built harbor. Africa’s 
violent racial tensions are not visible in Klay, but 
they are known there. So far, the pace of “prog- 
ress” has been slow, but another war—almost 
certain to involve Africa mightily—-would speed 
it up tremendously and shatter the tiny village of 
Klay and the good life of George Brown in the 
inexorable process 

George Brown, like millions of others in 1953, 
is still living as his ancestors did, a fortunate mem- 
ber of an integrated and calm old order. Know- 
ing him and liking him, an outsider cannot help 
envying him his present uncomplicated happi- 
ness, cannot help hoping that the hand of the 
future will be stayed rHE END 
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GEORGE BROWN is the center of attention at an official meeting in Klay (top), where he 
works a typewriter, one of the accomplishments which have made him the chief's assistant 
The paramount chief (back to camera) sits beside his badge of office, a sun helmet, as the men 
of Klay listen gravely to business. At home (be/ow) George enjoys a pleasant family life, 
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eating lunch with his two wives (/eft and right), and 
his mother and children. The youngsters get much 
of George’s attention. The Browns, like most Klay 


people, 


speak 


both 


English 


and 


native 


dialect. 
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IN THE BRIGHT African sun, Greta Eva passes a quiet Sunday with her fiance, 


YOUTH AND THE WORLD: SOUTH AFRICA 


L nder the Voleano 


Greta kva ignores her country’s tragedy of hate 


IT has been a pleasant twenty-one years for Greta Eva, the pretty young secre 
tary of Kimberley, South Africa. She has spent all her young life in the same 
small, tin-roofed house, with its flowers in the front yard and fruit trees in 
back. Her parents, far from well-to-do, are comfortably off; her father has 
been for forty years a clerk in the big DeBeers diamond-mining company 
where Greta now works. The Evas have all the comforts and, best of all, an 
excellent, harmonious family relationship. These days, Greta is completely 
involved in her own happiness, for she is engaged, and she and her fiance, 
Mattie Human, share much of their time. Already their future together appears 
assured; Greta and Mattie seem to have the unspoken closeness of Cireta’s 
parents. They enjoy the same things—-playing squash, the movies—the simple 
life. Greta plans to stop working after a year or two of marriage and then to 
raise a family. Greta’s life looks bright and stable—with one gigantic flaw 

South Africa today is dynamite. Swept with violence and repressed 
hatreds, it is the center of increasing and unsolved racial hatreds Under the 
present Malan government, the huge Negro population is subjected to increas 
ing restrictions, segregation and police control. It is a prospect that frightens 
the world. Greta Eva is unconcerned. Like so many of her contemporaries, she 
refuses even to discuss the issue, dismisses it all as “political nonsense’’—a 
subject women should not care about. Although her family is anti-Malanist, 
Greta has been taught not to involve herself in such grim matters, not to care 
about great problems she herself did not create. In her work, in her daily rou 
tine, it is easy for Greta to look the other way, to skip the headlines, to over 
look the local Negro street sweepers and mineworkers. It is easy, but it is 
getting harder: last fall, in quiet Kimberley, 14 Negroes were killed and 39 
wounded in a sudden, ugly riot. Greta Eva, nevertheless, remains one of many 
people in the world who will live in inherited “stability” —as long as it lasts 
Concerned, like many young people, only with her own immediate security, 
she is a young isolationist who wiil, even in the face of danger, take no part in 
shaping the uneasy future of her world. THE END 
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YOUTH AND THE WORLD: NORWAY 


Viking 


hisherman Gunnar Moe is a credit 


to hus rugged, civilized « ounry 


‘| BELIEVE that Norway, through level-headed- 
ness and balance, can set a good example to the 
world The speaker is Gunnar Moe, a hard 
working Norwegian fisherman-farmer, and his 
words have the admirable sound of truth. After 
you have spent some days with him, after you 
have watched him at work pulling cod from the 
icy winter waters of the Lofoten Banks and have 
cen him at a cheerful dinner with his family and 
have heard him talk with vigorous enthusiasm 
about his own future and that of his country, 
your admiration for this young Viking and his 
land is intense. Gunnar Moe ts a rugged and ex 
tremely adult citizen—a credit to his years and 
his tim 

He has not had an easy time of it. Gunnar lives 
with his family in a small house his great-grand 
father built in the little fishing-farming com 
munity of BrOnndysund, close tothe Arctic Circle 
on the Norwegian coast. There he and his large 
fumily lead lives of hard work the year round 
When the men are not-off to the north with crews 
after cod and tuna, they are farming the land 


While there is plenty of food, there are absolutely 


no modern conveniences. Recent history has not 
been kind. Gunnar’s own education was a bad 
one, because of the shattering effect of the Ger- 
man occupation on the local school. His father 
was briefly arrested by the Gestapo, and Gunnar 
himself has served in the Norwegian army, on 
occupation duty in Germany. Gunnar once had 
notions of becoming a mechanic but necessity has 
made him, like his father, a fisherman—a man 
who works long, cold hours on distant seas for 
small pay 

But Gunnar would be extremely resentful if he 
thought anyone was sorry for him. He knows he 
has earned his own respect and that of his con- 
temporaries. Cheerful, healthy, intelligent, Gun- 
nar has many friends. He is engaged to Ragnhild 
Fredriksen, a girl from his own village who now 
works in a cannery in Stamsund, a Lofoten Is- 
lands port where Gunnar’s ship often ties up dur- 


ing the cod season. Despite his small income of 


$900 to $2000, they talk always of the future, of 
the time when they will marry, when Gunnar will 
have his own nets and, later, when he will have 
his own ship and all-year fishing equipment. Gun- 
nar also is still thinking about taking a mechanic’s 
course in ships’ motors. He feels certain that he 
has a great future to work toward. 

Gunnar Moe has made his world a big one. He 
has had only seven years of schooling, but he ts 
extremely well informed, politically aware and 
conscientious. He believes that the future of 
Norway is industrial, through development of 
natural resources, and hopes for an eventual 
Scandinavian Union. He is confident that the 
world tension will ease—through negotiation, 
never war. Though its task is huge, he believes in 
the United Nations, calls it “the world’s biggest 
chance if sincerity and honesty are allowed to rule 
negotiations.”” Gunnar feels no resentment over 
his military service, believing it to be his own con- 
tribution to peace. “As for me,” he says, “I can 
help now as anyone can help—simply by being 


an active and informed plain citizen.” THE END 


HARD-WORKING Gunnar Moe, his 
mittens frozen by the winter sea, loads 
the cod catch as part of his many duties 
as crew member on a small fishing boat 
working off the northern Norwegian 
coast. That night, resting in the local 
fishermen’s barracks in Stamsund, he 
tries to cheer his tired crewmates with 
his accordion. Late Saturday night, ex- 
hausted by a long week on the banks, he 
dozes (top center) on the channel ferry 
which takes him to visit his fiancée on a 
nearby Lofoten Island. Next day, dressed 
in their best, the two take a long walk 
around the snowy hills of Henningsvaer. 





UNI David-Andersen, young silversmith, loves all 
sports, especially sailing with her beloved father. 


VERY popular for her good looks and spirits, 
Uni visits an Oslo outdoor café with a friend 











YOUTH AND THE WORLD: NORWAY 


| lappy Vlodern 


Uni’s bright life might be an ideal 


for all the world’s young 


LOVELY Uni David-Andersen sees the world as 
it should be seen, ideally, by all young people 

through the eyes of hope—as a place of security, 
bright colors and daily happiness. This Oslo girl 
has all anyone could ask of the world. She has a 
truly extraordinary relationship with her parents 
and her older brother 


freedom, intelligence and cheerfulness. The David- 


one of complete trust, 


Andersens are well-off, own two cars and a hand- 
some, well-decorated house. Mr. David-Andersen 
is the head of a prosperous silversmithing con- 
cern, and Uni is now serving a three-year appren- 
ticeship as a silver- and goldsmith. She has had a 
fine education, including a year of college, and 
has traveled widely, with a year spent in the 
United States. Uni has excellent health, many 
friends and pastimes, loves skiing and sailing, is 
well read, speaks perfect English, and is com- 
pletely fascinated with her new profession. She is 
also in love with a young graduate student cur 
rently studying in America 

Uni’s father has always been her idol. Young, 
intelligent and energetic, he is the closest person 
in the world to her in temperament, tasteand out- 
look, and she has always had the habit of discuss- 
ing all her problems with him. With this back- 
ground, it is not surprising that her life’s dream 


has been to have her own silversmith’s workshop 
She is happy that her studies will soon take her to 
Paris, that she is following an interest that can be 








always an important part of her life. Uni's inher- 
itance from both her modern parents is almost 
too great to be measured—a breadth of outlook, 
an independence, a brightness of spirit that ts 
rare in the world 

Uni, although she has seen much of the world 
and believes in the U.N. and the United Europe 
movement, has little political interest. Her views 
on the future are cheerful and she insists, perhaps 
a little stubbornly, that there wiil be no war. In 
deed, from the secure position of her country, her 
home and her family, it seems impossible for her 
to make herself believe in the awful prospect of a 
world conflict. This, her father feels, may be the 
main defect in Uni'’s upbringing—the strange 
defect of too much happiness, too much security 
Mhat concern, however, can perhaps be left to a 
conscientious father. There are too few un 
worried, unburdened young people in the year of 
1953; it is possible that we need more happy 
young people like Uni David-Andersen to remind 
the world of its ultimate aim. tHE END 
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YOUTH AND THE WORLD: BRAZIL 


MPLOCE 


A gusty Rio flier enjoys every 


moment of his carefree existence 


LIFE, to Walter Pedro da Fonseca, the young 
Brazilian air-line pilot, is something to be en- 
joyed to the utmost—a round of almost endless 
pleasures, robust fun and daily physical rewards 
Nobody who meets this dashing, mustachioed 
extrovert can help but be pleased by his good 
looks, his bright smile, his obvious enthusiasm 
for his work and his play. The past has been kind 
to him, he meets the present with a welcome grin, 
he worries very little about the future. Walter's 
world may not be a profound one, but it is a 
place of such obvious happiness that you enjoy 
it with him 
Walter is a 


Rio de 


Janeiro. He was born there and lives there now, 


“Carioca” —a native of 


when he is at home, in his parents’ apartment. He 
is a captain with the Brazilian air-line company 
terovias Brasil, and has flown both the domestic 
and international routes. Walter has seen a lot 
of the world. He took his training as a Brazilian 
Air Force pilot in the United States and is at 
home in a dozen Central and South American 
cities. Flying ts the biggest and finest thing in his 
life. It has brought him financial security (he 
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makes $650 per 
confidence, familiarity with far places, many 


month), tremendous §self- 
friends, excitement and plenty of leisure time 
“When I'm not flying,” he says with his usual 
laugh, “there's nothing to do but have fun. It’s 
a wonderful business.” 

He knows how to enjoy himself off duty. When 
he is in Rio he ts to be found most often at 
Copacabana Beach, playing violent volleyball, or 
else in a nearby restaurant or bar where he is 
relishing a whisky sour with his lunch of feijoada, 
a savory black-bean dish, usually with a good- 
looking girl as his companion. Walter knows 
dozens of pretty girls, meets them easily, and obvi- 
ously enjoys their company—as they do his. His 
pleasures and interests are many: fast cars (he 
owns a new, powerful British auto), sports, 
clothes, collecting records, the movies, good food 
and drink, the ballet and art. He is particularly 
fascinated by modern paintings and painters. *‘l 
have the strange idea,”’ he says, “that when I can 
no longer fly, I'd like to paint. It’s funny, I know, 
because I have never tried. | just have the idea 
that I could.” 
easily to this young hedonist that you are in- 


Everything he wants has come so 


stantly convinced that he wi// be a painter some- 
day, probably a good one 

Walter Pedro da Fonseca is a child of the 
Machine Age, and for him at least, that Age has 
poured out all its much-advertised assets—lei- 
sure, travel, mechanical comforts and the pleas- 
ures of speed and distance. Walter da Fonseca is 
a likable, uncomplicated young modern, very 
much at home in his personal, sun-warmed world 


of pleasure rHE END 


BRAZILIAN pilot Walter da Fon 
gives him plenty of time for off-duty and on-duty 
fun. He likes the custom of talking to his plane 
passengers, here on a flight between Sao Paulo 
and Panama. On the ground, he plays volleyball 


seca’s business 


at Rio’s Copacabana Beach and discusses painting 
with artist friend Milton Goldring. Of course, 
there are girls—lots of them: the pretty blonde 


is Walter's Sao Paulo favorite, Lydia Shumacher 








STURDY Milosav Obradovic pauses in his long labors on the local co-operative farm, which has the only new buildings in his entire neighborhood, 


YOUTH AND THE WORLD: YUGOSLAVIA 


Peasants Landscape 


A Yugoslavian Communist fights against an inheritance of incredible medieval poverty 


MILOSAV OBRADOVIC would like very much 
to be a modern man. A young Yugoslavian 
veasant, he struggles daily against a fearful 
enemy—the past—and believes mightily in the 
promise of the future. He is still a long, long way 
from his simplest goals. He lives, much of the 
time, as his ancestors lived a thousand years ago. 
He is a resident of the old village of Parcani, 
some thirty miles south of Belgrade. The five- 


room Obradovic house is like the others in 
Parcani. It has no central heat, no electricity, no 
telephone or refrigeration, no running water or 
inside toilet. The house is clean, but it is floored 
with mud-covered planks. Milosav has no cart 
or bicycle or car. When he wants to go some- 
where, he walks there, on a muddy road. Most 
of his working life is a battle, almost a hand-to- 
hand battle. fought on tired land against the 


forces and whims of nature. The darkness of 


ignorance and violence has hung near him 
Milosav’'s 


own formal education was ended, after only four 


throughout his entire brief lifetime 


years, by the war. At the age of fourteen he was 
a courier for the Yugoslavian Partisans, and 
Parcani was the scene of a sharp, bloody battle 
between the Nazis and Partisans. Today, the 


force of Russian hostility is a steady, nagging 
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PLOWING on the co-operative is done with 
half-starved horses on poor soil. A wartime 
German blockhouse guards railway viaduct 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY henno Jac obs 


SUNDAY meeting of the co-op is a grim, 
serious affair. Milosav (seated Jeff) joins in 


talk on shortages, prices, food coupons, crops 





Peasants Landscape 


uneasiness. This world of Milosav Obradovic 1s, 
in many ways, a medieval one—an Old World 
landscape of excruciating hardship, permanent 
danger and inherited despondency. 

Milosav fights against this awful inheritance as 
any young Yugoslav must fight today—by means 
of his state and State Communism. Milosav is a 
member of the Communist Party; he is a member 
of the Co-operative Council of his village; he is 
the secretary of the local People’s Youth Organi- 
zation. These positions put Milosay far above the 
average young peasant in his country, where only 
about three per cent of the population belongs to 
the Party. He came to these offices mostly by his 
family. His uncle is president of the village; his 
father, who died two years ago, was the first 
president of the Zadruga or co-operative farm. 
Milosav’s official status brings him little except 
added work and responsibility. The co-operative 
farm is fortunate in having five plows, two 
threshing machines and one rickety Allis-Chalmers 
tractor, now almost defunct for lack of spare 
parts. The faintly modern machines bring a 
slightly larger crop to the forty-odd Parcani 
families who have given their land to the co- 
operative. In return, they must turn over an 
agreed amount of the harvest to the state at a 
low price, for which they receive additional food 
and goods coupons. However, Yugoslavian farm- 
ing conditions are still so precarious and primi- 


tive that a single bad drought year like that of 


1950 can wipe out all the careful economic 
planning of years. 

Milosav spends much of his time in paper 
work and in tinkering on the tractor. He works 
every evening for the Youth Organization, which 
concerns itself with the social, cultural and polit- 
ical education of the young people. Milosav helps 
stage and direct dances, recitations and plays 
usually simple affairs carrying the state’s simple 
economic and political messages. As a leader and 
as a good Communist, Milosav also reads a 
great deal—the newspapers, political and _his- 
torical works, and journals on modern agricul- 
tural methods. 

Milosav is a peasant, with a peasant’s manner. 
Slow to talk, imperturbable, his dark eyes seem 
to take everything in, but he speaks little of the 
cause he works for with such intense energy. He 
knows his job, knows its incredible difficulties, 
and does it well. Strong and hard-working, he is 
as uncomplicated as his enemies—ignorance, 
want, war—are uncomplicated. No one who 
understands the crushing weight of history can 
condemn Milosav for his politics or his beliefs 
any more than he can condemn him for not own- 
ing an oil furnace. Indeed, in a world where many 
young people take the advantages of technical 
progress and the concepts of human freedom for 
granted, Milosav Obradovic’s painful existence 
is a jarring reminder of the incredible rewards of 


civilization and good fortune. THE END 


YOUTH AND THE WORLD: YUGOSLAVIA 


Young Partisan 


STUDENT Nada Zivkovic, who fought and was imprisoned by fascists, keeps up on her pistol practice as a member of the army reserve 


Yugoslavian Nada Zivkovic lives at the collision point 


of the great forces of modern history 


It is necessary to report that the Yugoslavian 

young people interviewed for Youth and the World 
could not be freely chosen by the photographer. 
Both Nada Zivkovic and Milosav Obradovic were 
approved as subjects by the Yugoslavian govern- 
ment, and their lives therefore may be considered 
io be the picture of youth which that government 
wishes the world to see.—The Editors.) 
NADA ZIVKOVIC, technical student of Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, loves a good time. She laughs 
a great deal, tossing her blond head. She enjoys 
skiing trips with her many friends, goes dancing 
with other students on Saturday nights, attends 
the movies, relishes good music, reads a good 
deal. She is attractive, intelligent and popular 
How is she different, then, from an American 
girl of the same age, or from most women of the 
youth of the world? 


For one thing, she was imprisoned and tor- 
tured by the Axis forces during the war, when she 
was still in her early teens. For another, she 
fought with the Partisans in many long and 
bloody campaigns. Since the war, she has traveled 
and studied in both Moscow and England. Today 
she is a young Communist functionary, an obvi- 
ous coming leader in her country’s difficult and 
problematical future, and a member of the élite 
in the new, dictatorial regime of an ancient, 
poverty-ridden and war-broken land. History has 
moved Nada Zivkovic forcibly; she will have 
much to say about its future course. 

Nada’s description, given openly and without 
bitterness, of her middle childhood is a story of 
frightening violence and terror in a scene ““where 
ignorant armies clash by night.” Partisans, Ger 
mans, Italians and Serbian and Croatian fascist 


forces met in sudden bloody engagements; vil- 








lagers, women and children, were fighters, were 
imprisoned, tortured and shot. Nada’s uncle and 
grandfather were murdered by a Croatian Ustas/ 
band. She herself joined the Communist Youth at 
the age of twelve, helped to supply guerrillas in 
her Bosnian village, and was twice imprisoned by 
the Italians, once for her father’s partisan activi 
ties, the second time for her own. When Italy sur 
rendered, Nada rejoined the war, after living for 
weeks in the woods, hiding from German and 
Chetnik forces. She worked on army staffs in 
many places as the Partisans fought, retreated 
and regrouped. In 1944 she joined Tito’s military 
staff in Belgrade —a move which required a 130 
mile hike through hostile country, a boat trip to 
Italy and a flight back to Yugoslavia 

After the war, Nada stayed in the army but 
completed a four-year high-school course in two 
years of night school. In 1947, when Yugoslavia 
was sull a Cominform member, she went to Mos 
cow as a student. It was a rude shock to her. She 
remembers that no one in Russia seemed to have 
heard of her country or to know that it, too, was 
Communist. “They knew nothing that went on 
outside their borders,” she says. “They had learned 
their lessons well, but with no flexibility or large- 
ness. We have much more freedom of discussion 
here. | had always looked up to Russia as the 
Communist ideal, but | was not allowed to see a 


single factory or collective farm.”’ Nada’s restive 
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) mene 
Young Partisan 


ness in Moscow increased as the tension between 
Russia and Yugoslavia grew, and she returned 
gratefully to Belgrade after the rupture, having 
resisted a powerful propaganda campaign to stay 
in Russia ; 
Today Nada studies advanced electro-chemistry 
at the Technical Faculty of the Higher School of 


A STATE scholar in an advanced 
Engineering in Belgrade. She is paid by the state 2 ee 


technical school, Nada Zivkovic is 
especially interested in industrial 
chemistry, and hopes to help in the 
growth of industry in her country. 
fore, like herself, members of a very special and She would like to be sent to 


small new ruling class, they lead lives of almost 


while being educated, and is secretary of her 
local Party Committee. Although all Nada’s im- 
mediate relatives are Communists and are there- 


study at an American university. 
desperate austerity 

Nada shares a five-room, unheated flat with 
her parents, her uncle and aunt, and their two 


children. She sleeps with her parents. Although ; A 
Re 


she has enough to eat, gets additional food and ; 
clothing ration cards as a Party member, and is ay Ha a re Ly 
certainly better dressed than most of her coun- ‘4 ie 
trymen, she knows absolutely nothing of luxury 
Prices, including food prices, fluctuate wildly in 
Y ugoslavia, queuing for food is a daily routine, and 
a well-off Belgrade resident often differs from one 
who is poor only in owning a pair of solid shoes. 
But Nada seems little concerned with material 
things for herself. She is only interested in poli- 
tics, in the future of her country. She chose her 
field of electro-chemistry because she knows her 





country’s aching need for industrial develop- 
ment. Nada is certainly an exceptional young 








woman, not only because of her brilliance and 





energy but because she has seen so much of the 
outside world. She visited England for some 
months as an exchange student in 1948, and met 
many American and French students there, from 
whom she still receives letters. She feels that she 
learned a great deal from this journey. Most im- 
pressive, of course, was the high standard of 
living she found to be commonplace there. It is 
also likely that she acquired in England some 
notion of the ideas of personal and intellectual 
freedom. Although she does not, naturally, talk 
much of this as a young Party member in what 


iS, IN Many respects, sulla police state, she does 


believe that Yugoslavia will become more demo- 
cratic as its Cconomic development progresses 
An extreme realist, Nada is not optimistic about 
the world’s prospects for peace, and believes that 
another war in her lifetime is not only possible 
but perhaps imminent. She believes, however, in 
the United Nations as a force for good “if the 
principal powers want it to be, and if they have a 
decent regard for small nations.” 

Nada Zivkovic is a resolute young member of 
a hard young state which is today a new ally of 
the free world. Mature, tough, hopeful, but with- 
out many illusions, she has gained her outlook 
from exposure to both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
from too-early knowledge of the horrors of war 
If she herself appears hard, it is because she has 
had to be, living as she does at a collision point 
of the great forces of recent history. Possibly she 
speaks for her country as well as herself when 
she says: “I think I can help prevent war by 
being part of a strong Yugoslav state. | am trying 
to do my share tn this.’ THE END 
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BELGRADE street scene is one of 
suspended hopes. Nada//e/t) walks 
past one of the many new buildings 
whose construction has been halted 
by lack of funds and the cost of 
keeping the Yugoslavian army. 


SECRETARY of a Communist 
Party Committee, Nada presides at 
a meeting at her school. Despite 
her status, she plans to work as a 


chemist, rather thanin government 


PARTY hero Lenin and national hero Tito loom large in Nada’s Yugoslavia; Stalin, of course, is absent. 


— 
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INTENT as always upon her work, third-year student Nancy Arnold prepares a blood-count slide as part of her long day in New York’s Cornell Medical School. 
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Hey Career! and 


mature character repay her 


yreal debt lo freedom 


“MINE has been a very gradual growth, with no 
My family 
life and childhood was a very balanced and happy 


great impact from any single event 


affair without any great peaks or crises.”’ This is 
how Nancy Carolynn Arnold, twenty-four-year- 
old medical student, speaks of her past. It is al- 
most unnecessary to add, after her statement, that 
All her life, Nancy Arnold has 
had all the advantages her family and her country 


she isan American 


have been able to give her. Perhaps the greatest of 
these advantages has been the simple absence of 
“peaks and crises’’—the freedom from any vio- 


lent intrusion upon her life by the great shocks of 
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recent history which have shaken the lives of so 
many of the world’s young. The results of this 
Nancy Arnold is a 
mature and admirable young woman. 


privilege are pleasant to see 


She is a third-year student at the excellent Cor- 
nell University Medical School in the big, modern 
New York Hospital on New York’s East Side. 
Even her decision to become a doctor required no 
particular difficulty, no need to convince her 
family of her right to a lifetime profession. 
Nancy's father, who is dead, was a doctor and her 
mother is a practicing obstetrician and gynecolo- 
gist in Minneapolis. The Arnold family ts moder- 
ately well-to-do, owns two cars and an eight-room 
white Colonial house with a garden. Nancy’s 
childhood in Minneapolis was, as she says, a 
pleasant affair. Every summer there were long va- 
cations for her and her younger brother Tom at 
the family country home in Wisconsin. When she 
announced her intention of becoming a doctor, her 
parents only advised her to take part-time jobs as 
a medical assistant so that she could understand 
the difficulties of the doctor’s life. Nancy did this, 
and even before she entered Vassar she was sure 
of her aim 

As a third-year student, her day is a long, hard 


one—sometimes seventeen or eighteen hours of 


lectures, lab and hospital work and studying. As 


part of her training, she is now a health advisor to 
a New York family, where she learns human re- 
lationships and a more rounded knowledge of the 
doctor’s job. In everything she does—in her con- 
centration when she takes a blood sample, in the 
warm manner in which she speaks to a patient— 
you sense her awareness of her responsibility, her 
fascination with her work. Nancy is a serious 
girl, but she has many friends in the medical 
school and in New York, with whom she occa- 
sionally goes to the opera, the theater or to a ball 
game. She writes regularly to her steady boy 
friend, who works in California. She also tries, at 
the end of her crowded day, to find time for non- 
medical reading—diverse fare like Albert Schweit- 
zer, Lil Abner, Alice in Wonderland and News- 
week. Although she has little time to concern her- 
self with wider issues, she seriously followed the 
election campaign last fall, since it was her first 
chance to vote on national candidates. 

Nancy Arnold shows a justifiable confidence in 
her own levelheadedness and responsibility. Al- 
though her world today is not big (no bigger than 
the human body and mind), she seems to take a 
sober pride in repaying all she owes to good 
luck by entering a profession in which she will 
be intently serving mankind every day of her 
life. THE END 
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AT HOME in Minneapolis, Nancy likes to ON VACATION, Nancy plans garden lay SHE sneaks an afternoon at 
design clothes which a dressmaker finishes. out with her mother, who is an active doctor the ball game with friends, 


PRACTICAL WORK in New York Hospital gives Nancy a chance to do complete physical examinations on new patients in the hospital wards. As an 
advanced student, she works in medicine, surgery, obstetrics, gynecology, pediatrics, public health and psychiatry, will graduate to internship. 








AT COMMENCEMENT exercises of Northwestern University last June, the graduating class pauses, at the very edge of hazardous modern maturity, in prayer. Thad- 
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In the past year Tad Kostrubala has graduated 


from college, married his girl—and gone into the Marines. 


His beliefs and ideals are a testament for all 


the troubled young of the world 


rnorockaprus BY Ernst Haas 
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THIS has been the biggest year of Thaddeus Lewis Kostrubala’s 
young life. In the past few months, this twenty-two-year-old American 
from River Forest, Illinois, has graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has married his sweetheart of seven years, and has begun 
active service as a lieutenant in the Marines. For Tad Kostrubala, 
as for many thousands of his countrymen of the same age, this has 
been a sobering and eventful period, a time when the satisfactions 
of attainment, the pride of new maturity, and deep personal joys 
have been subdued by the uncertain and dangerous prospects of 
the future. As an American of fortunate background, Tad has per- 
haps had an easy time of it up to now; he will not have an easy 
time in the immediate future. 

What is he like, this young man whose cheerful, unlined face and 
well-cared-for, well-clothed body would certainly give him away any- 
where abroad as a citizen of the U.S.A.? What is his background? 
What does he think about, what does he expect of the future? Most 
people of the world are looking closely at him and his young country- 
men in 1953 and speculating about him—many with hope and many 
with deep dislike. 








PEACETIME, civilian existence for young 
Tad Kostrubala was a thing of numerous 
comforts and rewards. Studying for his an- 
thropology degree at Northwestern, he put 
in many absorbing hours in the library, while 
week ends at his family’s home in Rivet 
Forest, IIL, were often spent in pleasant, 
spare-time chores like cleaning up his Stu- 
debaker coupé. High point of Tad’s life, of 
course, was his marriage last June to Betty 
Butler, at El Paso, Texas, which brought on 
his tremendous postceremony grin (bottom), 


deus Kostrubala is in center, end man of line of just-commissioned Marines. 


He is of Polish-Catholic descent. His family is undoubtedly well 
to do, although this is not too important. He might well have had the 
same approximate comforts and education if he had come from a 


farmer’s family or that of an industrial worker. Tad’s father is a suc- 
cessful plastic surgeon who lives in the Chicago suburban town of 
River Forest, Illinois. Tad is an only child who went to the same col- 
lege his father had attended and joined the same fraternity. While in 
college, he commuted daily to Northwestern, in nearby Evanston, in 
his own car. This dependence on his family did not make for per- 
sonal conformity; although Tad is close to his parents and has an 
easy, happy relationship with them, he went through a certain amount 
of revolt from his father, centering mostly around differing political 
ideas and Tad’s more international viewpoint on foreign affairs. In 
college, he was an honors student who majored in anthropology 
Tad has not yet decided on his eventual career. After his military serv- 
ice he is thinking of becoming an anthropologist, or possibly a 
medical missionary 

Tad Kostrubala is ar exceedingly idealisti¢ and intense young man. 
He neither smokes nor drinks. When he was in college he disagreed 
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strongly with several of his friends over the 
fraternity system. And he has been extraordi- 
narily devoted to Betty Butler of El Paso, Texas, 
ever since he met her seven years ago. In all that 
time, he dated no other girls and attended few 
dances without her. They spent most of their sum- 
mers and vacations together. Since their marriage 
last June, Tad and Betty have been living in a four- 
room apartment in Fredericksburg, Virginia. Tad 
is up just after five every morning and off for his 
long day of training as a Marine Corps platoon 
commander at nearby Quantico. Tad and Betty 
live quietly, like to read and listen to classical 
music. On the week ends, they go to church, go for 
walks in the country, and enjoy pan-fishing and 
small-game hunting 

Tad has done a great deal of thinking about his 
world and his part in it, as his time for foreign 
service and probable combat draws near. “After 
four years of studying races,” he says, “the best 
short statement I can think of is: ‘All men are 
truly created equal.” Of course our country has 
enemies in the popular sense, but, of course, | 
don’t hate them. Why hate anyone? | cannot be 
satisfied with things as they are. As long as there 
are wars with the attendant suffering, killing and 
personal horror, | will continue to be dissatisfied 
The world situation is pretty bad. Russia and the 
United States both perhaps lack the sincere desire 
for peace. If the people of the world truly wanted 
peace and were willing to honestly work for it 
then we Would have peace. The blame for war is 
not to be placed on any one man or small group 
The people themselves are responsible. | think the 
lirst step to peace is a knowledge of and sympathy 
with other people.” 

This complex, thoughtful young soldier already 
seems to have a remarkably developed viewpoint 
about his uneasy world and times. World 
morality, he believes, is dependent upon personal 
morality 

Tad Kostrubala is naturally more reticent 
but no less impressive when he is asked to 
talk about himself: “Of course, | am not on the 
way to fulfilling my personal dreams, because of 
my two years in the Marines. There is no future in 
it so far as | am concerned, but I do sincerely be- 
lieve that the Marine Corps is the best military 
organization in the world and that my training 
will make me better able to lead my men, and 
thus perhaps save the lives of many of them. | 
think that another world war in my generation Is 
possible. | think that I can help prevent it by 
exerting all my efforts to understand the reasons 
why people go to war. Perhaps there may be a 
cure. Right now | plan to fulfill my job in the 
Marines as best as | am able 

“Finally,” says this American, this youth of the 
1953 world, “I feel | have something of an obliga- 
tion to my country, a country which has given me 
the chance to study, eat and live well, which offers 
me a future, which offers all the things that free- 


dom means.” rHE END 


a 
ON THE tiring line at Quantico, Lieutenant 
Kostrubala, USMC, trains for the hard duties 


of a young man of the free world in 1953 








YOUTH AND THE WORLD: CONCLUSION 


SOME HOPE FOR TOMORROW 


IT WOULD be consoling if after visiting and questioning twenty- 
three young people in fourteen countries, and recording their in- 
nermost feelings and hopes, we could reach specific conclusions 
about the future of the world. 

But the only sound conclusion that can be reached is that the 
future has no pattern, points in no clear direction. The lives of all 
these young people in HOLIDAY’s Youth and the World series are, 
like most lives today, precarious—objects of frightening fragility. 

This generation does not speak with a single voice. There are 
many individuals here and few recognizable types. There are many 
hard problems and few easy, confident answers. There are, how- 
ever, a few continuing threads, a few situations which recur so 
often in these life histories as to be worth noticing. 


It is impossible not to be struck by the fact that, although few of 


these young people belong to the lowest level of their societies, the 
greater part live in circumstances which are, by any ideal criterion, 
substandard. Privacy, a room of one’s own, is rare. Modern con- 
veniences—electricity, central heating, telephones, refrigeration, 
automobiles—are still so scarce they are classed as luxuries. Even 
basic necessities such as sufficient and nourishing food are not com- 
mon enough to be taken for granted. 

It is significant that only one person out of the twenty-three looks 
back to the past with anything like longing. For most of them the 
immediate past—the events of their lifetimes— has been too harsh 
and cruel to remember with pleasure. And the long past—the heavy, 
deadening hand of history—is still the great enemy. In India, Syria, 
Japan, Liberia, Italy, Germany and Yugoslavia it is still the main 
source of bad living conditions, bad education, insufficient food, 


want, ignorance and lack of opportunity—the great cripplers of 


youth and hope. Most of these twenty-three look only forward; 
they depend upon the future because the future, they believe, must 
bring them a better life and a freedom from inherited degradations. 

Yet practically none of them believes that these goals can be at- 
tained by national conquest or even by.the dedicated accumulation 
of personal wealth. Rather, they look to an enlightened industry, to 
a greater scientific and medical knowledge, to the continued con- 
quest of nature to bring them what they think they deserve—a fair 
beginning chance in life. 

In speaking about the future of this generation, there is one 
clear fact which cannot be overlooked: Not all the evidence is here. 
Due to the Iron Curtain, there are no young people in this story 
from the nations of the Soviet bloc. Because they are not here, it is 
difficult to speak with confidence about the chances of peace. 
Furthermore, it can be seen that the world’s vast and uneasy Asian 
and Negro populations have been given only a small representa- 
tion in comparison with their numbers. Nevertheless, we believe 


that there are enough citizens in this series, from enough different 
backgrounds and nations, to make their views about the future 
highly significant. 

These young people do not express hopelessness or even pessi- 
mism. Neither are they foolishly optimistic. One of the most strik- 
ing facts about them, even though they are so close to childhood, is 
their lack of juvenile illusion, their refusal to take false hope in a 
rosy tomorrow. But there is little bitterness or despair. 

The bitter ones—the French girl, the German boy and the 
Japanese boy—-have been twisted by the hard external circum- 
stances of defeat, lack of hope, lack of the opportunity for change. 
They have taken refuge in three different attitudes: cynicism, with- 
drawal from the world, belief in Communism. 

The rest of them, particularly the more thoughtful, express a few 
simple beliefs with surprising unanimity. 

They believe mightily in the UN and still consider it (in the 
words of one) “the world’s biggest chance.”’ And their usual post- 
script to this belief is that the UN should give more consideration 
to the desires of smaller nations. 

They reject, almost all of them, any thought of violence as a 
means towards change; war has already been too much a part of 
their lives for them to believe in its worth. Although they are often 


nervous about their neighbors and traditional enemies, they say, 
again and again, and in many different voices: “We don't hate 
anybody. We wish, however, that things were different. We wish 
that other people would understand us more. We hope that there 
won't be a war, but are afraid that there might be. We will do our 
best to prevent it; if it comes, we will face it and fight for the things 


we believe in; but we hope it won't come.” 

If this HOLIDAY survey is correct, then the youth of the world 
today is remarkably conservative and modest. It is not raising its 
voice in youth’s old, shouting demand for great and sudden 
changes. It desires simpler things: security, change without up- 
heaval. This may seem like the desire of uneasy and frightened 
people, and certainly this is a generation which has faced much 
unease and fear. But there is reason to feel there are nobler urges 
at work. The desire of these young people for better living condi- 
tions and a break from the past; their pleas for understanding of 
themselves and their people; their rejection of simple, mass pana- 
ceas; their longing for peace all seem to bespeak one cause: respect 
for the individual. Y outh in 1953 speaks not for the nation, not for 
the group, but for the dignity of the human person. This banner 
which the new youth of the world carries may be a small one, often 
neglected or overlooked, but it has proved remarkably durable. 
And it has never ted its followers down into the dark streets where 


violence, disgrace and terror lie in wait. —Tue Epirors 
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by GEORGE NELSON 


Southwest sunshine homes glisten with 
j j 
new weas you nay apply to your own 
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The House 


THE cure for civilization is less of it, a fact sensed 
long ago by the people who built vacation houses 
in the mountains or by the shores of the sea. In 
the past decade or so, a third great habitat for re- 
treat has begun to rival the quiet peaks and the 
ocean-washed shores as an attraction to holiday- 
home builders—the desert of the great South- 
west, and specifically that portion of it which lies 
within the sun-bright borders of Arizona 

1 am talking about not the mile-high plateau 
country to the north but the central and southern 
parts of the state. Here is a vast, unspoiled region, 
extraordinarily beautiful with its contrasts be- 
tween cactus-covered flatland and bare, rugged 


~— 


At his desert camp, fifty miles from Phoenix, Arizona, Frank Lloyd Wright solved the problem of balanced indoor illumination with canvas 


in 


mountains. It is a place of distances with the ever- 
7 which locks within its 
silences the palpable proofs of constant change. 


evocative “sameness” 
Like the sea and the heights, it offers modern man 
exposure to a world where the sun alone marks 
the passage of time over an otherwise timeless 
landscape. 

The developed areas of the desert country, mod- 
ern oases of which Phoenix and Tucson are the 
most prominent, have become incomparable spots 
for vacation living, particularly in the late autumn, 
winter and early spring. It is a dozen years since 
my first flight from the winter gloom of New 
York to the brilliant light and the magic aromas 





CAVE CREEK HOUSE 


ONLY THE GLASS DOME of 
this experimental desert house 
is visible from a distance. 
Designed by Architects 

Soleri and Mills, it is set in the 
wild hills north of Phoenix. 
Living and sleeping area is 
directly beneath dome. 


roofing, which created beautifully daylighted interiors. FROM THE MEZZANINE 


living area a short flight of 
stairs leads down to the cooking, 


dining and utility areas. 

{ h eC | ) eC - eC rt Note rock-imbedded 
/ / hk / walls, cantilevered concrete 

surface into which is 

built an electric range. 


of the desert, and though I have returned again 
and again during the intervening years, I cherish 
the recollections of that first journey—sensory 
recall of the fragrance of parched land, irrigated 
fields, sage, mesquite, ironwood and cactus. 


The houses which are evolving to fit the char- 
acteristics of this desert country are, for the most 
part, contemporary in design, open in plan, and, 
I suspect, may gradually assume qualities of com- 
fort once associated with that historic desert edi- 
fice, the tent. According to the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Phoenix, for instance, receives 80 to 90 Half of each is painted with 
per cent of “possible sunshine,” which means that aluminum, and may be 
the provision of shade is a fundamental part of turned to shut off rays of hot sun. 


THE GLASS DOME is in two 
sections that can be rotated, 
one inside the other. 





THE MOTOR COURT side of the William Perlberg house 
in Palm Springs, California, has solid walls, 

for privacy, while the comfortable living area, with its 
simple brick-faced chimney piece, opens through 


sliding glass doors directly onto the outdoor dining and /anai area 


THE WILLIAM PERLBERG RESIDENCE 


ARCHITECT WILLIAM CODY designed the Perlberg house around 
a desert garden and swimming pool. The outside living area 


is completely walled in, yet the use of glass walls achieves an air of 


space and openness. In planning desert homes the swimming pool has become 
the most effective single device for cooling off in the sun. 


their structural form. And because of the temper- 
ature range of the area, which may reach 120 in 
the direct sun of midday and fall to a surprisingly 
cool 40° at night, the masonry materials—stone, 
brick, concrete and cinder block—seem basic to 
their construction. Because each individual house 
in the desert is, in itself, a miniature oasis, many 
of the better home designs include swimming 
pools. Such pools are not the luxury items of 
ostentatious Hollywood or Florida. There are, of 
course, pools which reflect moneyed indulgence, 
but many are modest, most are small, and very 
few are expensive. | remember one attractive, 
nineteen-foot pool which cost its proud owner 
exactly $235. 

The primary problem which confronts the 
prospective builder of a vacation house in the 
desert is, naturally enough, Arizona sunshine, the 
impact quality of light and glare. Protection 
against direct sunlight is a crucial element in any 
design for a desert home, and it has a traditional 
solution in the old, adobe-wailed houses of the 
Southwest which were cool and dim on the inside, 
though poorly lighted by narrow windows spaced 





at long intervals along the thick walls. Adobe 
architecture, however, is not necessarily the best 
answer to the problem of glare. 

Let us look at the problem, not by the Arizona 
sun, but at night and within a single room. In this 
room there are four lamps. Each has a bulb of 100 
to 150 watts. The general impression as one enters 
this room is of a pleasantly lighted interior, warm 
and comfortable in appearance. But if we remove 
the shade from one of the lamps and screw into 
its socket a 1000-watt bulb, the room, visually, 
becomes uninhabitable. The light source is too 
bright to look at, the remaining lamps get as dim 
as candles by contrast and the room is suddenly 
filled with harsh light and shadows. Such a situa- 
tion is not unlike that of a conventionally de- 
signed house in the desert at midday. 

Now, suppose we put 1000-watt bulbs in all the 
lamps, and cover them with shades thick enough 
to diffuse and screen these powerful light sources 
The room becomes livable again. It is far brighter, 
of course, than when we first saw it, but because 
the eye can accustom itself more readily to differ- 
ent /evels of brightness than to extreme contrasts 


in intensity, there is no sense of strain. The 
problem in the desert house is not so much 
a matter of cutting down brightness as of reduc- 
ing the glare created by extreme contrasts of light 
and dark. And, for this purpose, the glass wall is 
a far more comfortable lighting device than the 
small window. 

Let us now assume that we have built our 
Arizona house and that one living-room wall is 
entirely of glass. The glass wall faces north so 
that we need not bother for the moment with the 
question of direct sunlight. The view from the 
living room shows a neatly cropped green lawn 


(another excellent device for reducing glare) ex- 
tending about sixty feet to the property line. But 
now another house is put up on the adjoining lot 
and the owner paints it pure white. This house gets 
the full blast of the sun on the side facing our living 


room, and the brightness is so intense that looking 
at it is painful. Glare again! Large windows are 
more comfortable to live with than small ones, 
but—and this “but” is important—a great deal 
also depends on what exists directly outside. In 
a practical sense, this means that the foreground 


view should show grass, shrubs, trees, or patio 
walls painted in dull and relatively dark colors 

There is another element in this problem of 
glare which is quite as important as those already 
mentioned. Last summer, | had the pleasant 
chore of designing a beach house and the owners 
were so enamored of their view that they wanted 
the ocean side of the living room to be made en 
tirely of glass. Again the question of glare came 
up, for the white sand of an Eastern beach in 
summer is quite as brilliant as the desert in 
winter, and people who live directly on the beach 
frequently complain about it. A solution was 
sought in the house itself. If the source of extreme 
contrast was due to the fact that the inside of the 
living room was darker than the outside, the 
remedy lay in bringing more light into the room 

This was done by means of a skylight band 
across the ceiling which brought direct light onto 
the back and side walls. And now, in both bright 
and dull weather, the interior is comfortably and 
evenly daylighted. 

In the desert this approach would bring the 


same result, Continued on Page 135 





The ins and outs of New York’s 


RAND 
Ee NERAL 
MERMINAL 


by DEBS MYERS 


GRANDCENTRAL TERMINAL, in New York 
City’s clamorous midtown, ts a railroad station 
that somehow ts different; it isn’t the world’s big 
gest, nor even the most active, although it is an 
international crossroads and one of the busiest 
places anywhere. In a way, it is symbolic of the 
city itself, filled with clatter and people in a hurry, 
yet managing to give an impression of purposeful 
dignity, reminiscent of an old man who has seen 
too much to be startled by anything. 

Through the years Grand Central Terminal 
has become an unofficial community hall where 
almost every conceivable human experience takes 
place. People are born there and people die there. 
Soldiers go away to war from the terminal and 
are reunited there with those they love. Convicts, 
handcuffed together, shuffle through the terminal 
en route to Sing Sing. There ts a hospital in the 
terminal, a morgue, and even a nursery to take 
care of small children. The terminal has tts own 
police force and detention room 

Actually, the terminal is a city in itself, with 
its own unique problems, its secrets and legends, 
its own character. 

Phe terminal ts an unofficial community hall by 
virtue of the fact that it is convenient, spacious 
and almost always has a crowd swarming through 
its concourse and corridors. The concourse ts a 
avored site for the instigation of civic undertak- 
ings and varied do-good enterprises. At one 
time or another, virtually every type of celebrity 
has participated in ceremonies at the terminal 
politicians, preachers, diplomats, actresses and 


occasionally a prize fighter. 


SOMETIMES, in one of those rare moments of 
comparative quiet, when sunbeams slant 
through its upper windows, the great terminal 


takes on a cathedrallike atmosphere 

















Yet, for all its marble and glass and glitter, the 
terminal is a blending of big town with little town. 
Old men, with nowhere to go, sit on the benches 
and make small talk about the weather and poli- 
tics. Mothers bring their babies inside to get away 
from the heat or the cold. Young couples come 
inside to court; a railroad station, it seems, is a 
convenient place for a boy to kiss a girl because 
no one knows whether one of them may be leav- 
ing on the next train. 

Too, the terminal is a tie to the prairie land to 
the westward. It is the arrival point every day for 
people who never have seen New York City be- 
fore. If they arrive at a rush hour, the terminal 
has the appearance of an agitated live-bait box. 
During the evening rush hour, the organist once 
absent-mindedly played the Star Spangled Banner, 
brought the station to a standstill and caused 
thousands of commuters to miss their trains. 
This is one of the few times on record when any- 
one ever stopped, or even impeded, the crowds. 
(Smoke billowing through the station from a fire 
in a linen closet briefly delayed several inbound 
trains during the morning rush hour a couple of 
years ago.) 

It is understandable if the newcomers some- 
times are a little staggered by the first impact of 
the terminal. Within its sprawling corridors, you 
can shop for anything from clothing to books, 
from magic tricks to imported cutlery, attend a 
movie, get a haircut, buy a chocolate soda, a 
drink of whisky or a good meal; visit an art 
gallery, attend informal religious services, view a 
photo exhibit and—if you want to pester the 
information clerks—learn the height of the tall- 
est peak in the Rocky Mountains. 

Also, understandably, you can buy a railroad 
ticket, though many of the 560,000 persons who 
swarm through the terminal daily use it only as a 
short-cut from office to restaurant and never see 
or hear the trains, which are hidden from view by 
big steel gates. 

The trains—about 600 of them—which daily 
move in and out of the station travel on sixty- 
seven tracks through a series of tunnels carved 
deep underground in the rock core of Manhattan 
Island—the same granite foundation that sup- 
ports New York City’s skyscrapers. These trains 
carry more than 190,000 passengers, of whom 
nearly 140,000 are daily commuters. Busiest day 
on record was July 3, 1947, when 252,288 passen- 
gers swarmed into or out of the station. Sight- 
seers and other casual visitors at the terminal are 
estimated at more than 370,000 a day. During 
rush hours, from 8 to 9 in the morning and from 
5 to 6 in the evening, trains move in and out at the 
rate of one every two minutes. 

Many of the casual visitors to Grand Central 
come there to rest on a bench, or merely to see 
what’s going on. Also, there are thousands of per- 
sons who make a habit of visiting the terminal 
any time they come to midtown Manhattan. 
These are railroad enthusiasts who are titillated 
by a train, any train; merely being in a railroad 
station gives them a feeling of pleasure. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Jom Hollyman 


They find the whole thing exciting: the bustle 
and the clatter, the feeling of urgency, the sense 
of things happening. During the winter, the ter- 
minal is crowded with skiers and ski poles; in the 
summer the terminal becomes a juvenile mad- 
house, with thousands of youngsters heading for 
camp or coming home. (During camp season, it is 
not unusual for attendants to find concealed un- 
der a terminal bench a snake in a jar or a collec- 
tion of boxed salamanders.) 

| talked with a man named William Priestley 
who is seventy-two years old and comes to the 
terminal almost every day, just to sit on a bench 
and watch the crowds. He retired a few years ago 
after working most of his life as an accountant 
for a shipping company. “Somehow, ships neve, 
meant much to me,” he said. “From the time | 
was a kid | wanted to be a railroader but just 
never got the chance. Now I like to sit here on 
these benches, just to be close to the trains. For 
me, it’s more fun than going to a movie or a base- 
ball game. It’s the most exciting place in New 
York City, and it’s different every day.” 

The crowds and the confusion are sometimes 
a littke overwhelming. There was the time when 
an old man, a battered suitcase in each hand, 
walked hesitantly up to the baggage room and 
tried to climb over the counter, taking his suit- 
cases with him. “You check these,” he said. 
Please, you check me too. | sleep here.” The old 
man’s name was Paolo Crescenzo. He was return- 
ing to Italy after working for thirty years in the 
United States as a day laborer. He had arrived at 
the terminal from Spokane, Washington. Be- 
wildered by the noise and throngs of people, he 
had slept for three nights on a terminal bench, 
with his arms wrapped around his luggage. 
Finally, he had decided to appeal for help. In his 


































suitcases, concealed in the sleeves of jackets and 


shirts, were his life savings—-$22,000 in small 
bills. 

Not all the experiences that make up the chang- 
ing tableau of the terminal have a happy ending; 
this one did. Officials put the old man on a boat 
bound for Italy, and he was welcomed home by 
his kinfolk with the approval that befits an enter- 
prising traveler who has squirreled away a little 
velvet for his vintage years. In the terminal, ac- 
customed to almost anything, the event created 
scarcely a ripple. 

Much of the drama at the terminal takes place 
unseen by visitors, in the spiderweb of tracks be- 
neath the station. Passengers themselves seldom 
have an idea of the complicated maneuvering 
that brings them in and out of the terminal. At 
Grand Central, there are thirty-four miles of 
track, with forty-three platforms which are lo- 
cated on two levels. In the late afternoon each 
weekday there are about 600 cars in the terminal. 
Many of them must be washed and cleaned; others 
must be switched to diflerent tracks, and there 
are Pullmans and dining cars to be provisioned. 
It may be necessary, on a moment's notice, to 
tri nsfer the equipment which has just arrived on 
one train to six other trains. As many as five 
trains have arrived within three minutes 

The moving of trains and the switching of cars 
are controlled by five signal towers which are in 
constant communication. The dispatchers in 
these towers do not observe train movements 
through windows. Instead, they watch great 
electrical diagrams of the terminal track system. 


As each train moves, its progress is indicated on 
the diagrams in lights the size of buttons. If an 
order is issued that Train No. 216, arriving on 
Track 14, is to be switched to Track 34, the men 


PERSHING SQUARE, where Park Avenue overpasses 42nd Street, is the terminal's front yard 
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in the signal tower follow its prog- 
ress on the diagrams until it reaches 
the assigned destination. 

Switches and signals, controlling 
the routes of trains, are operated 
electronically by levers in the signal 
towers. Tower A contains 320 levers 
on one floor and Tower B on the 
floor below has 400. This intricate 
and sensitive mechanism not only 
registers the slightest mechanical 
failure along any track but also lo- 
cates the trouble so that repair crews 
lose no time restoring order. 

““No chance of any real trouble,” 
a signal-tower operator told me. “A 
fellow in this job gets to know that 
these boards are a lot smarter than 
most people—and a good thing too.” 

The terminal concourse, like the 


tracks underground, is a network of 


subterranean passages which make 
it possible, without leaving the ter- 
minal, for one to go to banks, hotels, 
private clubs, bars, retail shops and 


offices. There is a story of a honey- 


mooning couple who arrived at the 
station planning to take a train to 
Niagara Falls when a violent storm 
struck New York City and disrupted 
all transportation. 

So the couple canceled their train 
reservations and spent the week end 
at the terminal without once ventur- 
ing into the weather. They got a 
room at the Biltmore Hotel, linked 
to the terminal by an underground 
corridor, dined, danced, took ad- 
vantage of the terminal’s shops and 
exhibition halls—and did all this 
without ever once seeing a train. 
Later, terminal officials heard the 
couple were planning to repeat the 
idea as an anniversary celebration. 


The Oyster Bar, on the lower 
level, is the best-known of the ter- 
minal’s seventeen restaurants. Its 
oyster stews and other dishes have 
made it one of New York City’s 
finest eating places for more than 
twenty years. The most famous bar 
is in the Commodore Hotel, also 
linked to the terminal by a passage- 
way. The big clock over the 165- 
foot bar minutes fast 
to allow patrons time to finish that 
final quick drink and still catch 
their train. 


is set two 


Because the terminal is a commu- 
nity hall of sorts, its executives de- 
cided four years ago to institute a 
plan for the terminal-wide broad- 


casting of music interspersed, of 


course, with paid advertising. 

This rasped the nerves of Harold 
Ross, late editor of The New Yorker 
magazine, who had a firsthand in- 
terest in the matter since he was a 
Grand Central commuter. Promptly 
The New Yorker attacked. “Now 
that the precedent has been set to 
louse up a public place with audible 
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The New Yorker 
stated, “the idea should spread rap- 
idly. Eventually it will spread into 
hospitals, whose rooms, we trust, 
will be entirely occupied by railroad 
executives, each on his bed of pain.” 

While terminal officials winced, 
The New Yorker continued the fight. 
“We strongly advise any person who 
finds himself exposed to amplified 
sounds in hospitals, terminals or 


advertisements,” 


common carriers to protest to the 
management or call the police,” the 
magazine stated. “If the air in a day 
coach is for sale, and can be riled by 
girdles and cheese, the passenger 
who wants to read a book or enjoy 
a long thought will be helpless.” 
Terminal officials finally abandoned 
the whole idea and sighed over the 
revenue lost. 


Among other things, the contro- 
demonstrated that a large 
number of people seem to take a 
proprietary interest in what goes on 
at Grand Central Terminal. 

Looking at the building for the 
first the outside, you 
might wonder why. 

It is six stories high on the 42nd 
Street side, square and a little like a 
birthday cake. If you stand in the 
main doorway (the address, 89, is 
lettered in gold on the transom) you 


versy 


time from 


are assailed with sounds of the city, 
the strident hooting of taxicabs and 
busses, the bellowing of newsboys, 
the clatter and bustle of thousands 
of shoppers, pleasure-seekers, trav- 
elers and people going nowhere in 
particular. Here, on the street, it is 
cold in the winter, hot in the sum- 
mer, always noisy. 

Inside the station, looking across 
the Concourse, which forms a cham- 
ber 120 feet wide and 385 feet long, 
your first impression is of marble 
and glitter and glass and people. 
Towering up from the center of the 
information booth, in the middle of 
the concourse, is a four-sided golden 
clock, which is a nerve center of the 
terminal. The expression, “I'll meet 
you at the clock at Grand Central,” 
is heard in trains across the United 
States, and even in hotels in Lon- 
don, Paris and Cairo. 

Every day the men who run the 
terminal are confronted with differ- 
ent problems. Once, they received a 
telegram from New England: ‘Please 
stop Auntie (whose name and de- 
scription followed). She is sixty-one 
and has tried to elope thirty times.” 
When Auntie arrived, she proved to 
be a pleasant, bewildered woman 
with a penchant for lonely-hearts 
correspondence. 

It seemed that in carrying out this 
correspondence thoughtlessly 
included her niece’s photograph in- 


she 


stead of her own. When the young 
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WAITING FOR TIME to board 
their trains (top), a Lebanese 

immigrant is helped by Travelers 
Aid on balcony, as a man feeds 


an infant in the waiting room 


men with whom she had been corre- 
sponding met her for the first time, 
they vanished and Auntie was left 
wailing at the gate 

Most of the people who pass 
through the terminal are in too much 
of a hurry to pay attention to the 
terminal itself. Probably, there are 
people who use the terminal daily 
who never have noticed the painted 
reproduction of the skies on the 
great vaulted ceiling above the Con- 
course—and, undoubtedly, there are 
many others, who, upon looking at 
the painting, fail to detect that the 
sky has been painted on backward 

When the painting on the ceiling 
was unveiled in 1913, it was several 
months before anyone noticed the 
mistake; then, so the story goes, a 
professor who had come to admire 
the painting with his astronomy 
class took one startled look, warned 
his class not to risk even a glance at 
the ceiling lest they become perma- 
nently befuddled, and marched his 
students away. It seemed that the 
stars which belonged in the east 
were in the west, and vice versa 

Of severai explanations for this 
error, the most reliable one seems 
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Young lady (below) 

studies timetables in main 
room, and passengers 

wait for track gates to open. 


to be that Paul Helleu, the French 
artist commissioned to do the paint- 
ing, used as reference a diagram 
of the zodiac from a medieval man- 
uscript. This diagram, as was the 
fashion in medieval times, showed 
the heavens from a point in outer 
space, looking down toward Earth 
For years terminal officials thought 
about correcting the error, but ulti- 
mately decided the ceiling had be- 
come an institution 

When Cornelius Vanderbilt de- 
cided, back in 1869, that he wanted 
to build a railroad terminal worthy 
of Manhattan’s stature as a city, 
population then 1,500,000, he was 
taking on a bigger task than even he 
realized, and no one ever accused 
the old Commodore of having a 
puny imagination. He had just con- 
solidated the New York Central 
with his Hudson River Railroad. He 
also owned the New York & Harlem 
over which the New Haven entered 
New York City 
wanted 


The Commodore 
and promptly built—one 
big depot to take care of all these 
roads. When the terminal was 
opened in 1871, it was considered an 
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Petia 


—in which there ws discussion 


of California’s versatility and 


suitalnlity as a wineland. 


As exam ple s, allention ws called 


to some particularly fine 


varietal wines of California 


A, CORDING TO re Spe ( ted historians. 


fine wine had its birth in Persia 
where first grew the Vitis vinifera 
parent vine ol ill great 
wine grapes As man 
moved Westward. cul 
Liniges of this vine went 
along, adding pleasures 
tw his civilization ac- 
cording to favorable 
fortunes of the soil and 
climate. 
In this new world, 
new wine pleasures he 
yur when the mission 
ary Fathers settled along the Pacthe 
Coast. For here, it was found, Nature 
had created one of the great natural 


winelands of the world. 


a 
ius is NoT just Chamber of Com 
merce talk, The facts are vouc hed for 
by vintners and wine lovers the world 
over. For California provides an un 
matched variety of wine-loving soils 
mad climates, ranging from cool, pro 
tected ocean hillsides favored by white 
table wine grapes...to sheltered coastal 
valleys for the red wine grapes... to 
warm, sun-drenched flat lands where 
dessert and appetizer wine grapes can 


store up sweetncss 


So tris, you find many California 
labels bearing the great red Burgundy 
grape names, Pinot Now and Red Pinot 
And when you taste, you find the 
blessings of their sloping hillside 
homes — aristocrats beoourcquse t, velvety 
taste, generous and robust character 
The Gamay, too, does well in Califor 
ria, produc ing a lighter more sprightly 
wine yet with we ll-rounded bocly and 


glorious aftertaste 


Phe classic Claret grape, the Cabernet 
Sauvignon, gives birth in California 
to sensitive and melodious wines of 
medium to heavy body. They 
are for you who find delight in 
a provost ative bouquet and a 


suave, lingering taste. 


. 
Wi rE TABLE WINES? The White 
Pinots of California are some to 
discover—the Pimot Blanc, Pot 

Chardonnay and Pinot de la Lotre. 

These great grapes take to California 

vineyard soils where summers are long 

and nights are cool. Their resulting 
wines are rich in bouquet with smooth- 
ness and finesse. Another outstanding 
white varietal wine is California’s 

Traminer—a green-gold wine distin- 

guished by an extra spiciness and a 

gay, fruity flavor that 


W, WINEGROWERS of California invite 
you to try these and other of our Va- 
rietal wines. When you do, we feel 
sure you will share our pride in them. 
Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market 


Street. San Francisco 3, California. 
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engineering masterpiece. Modern as 
it seemed, by 1898 the entire station 
was rebuilt. But before long the 
city had again outgrown it; by 1902 
it was decided to replace it. The 
present terminal took eleven years 
to build 
1913, experts hailed it as a structure 


When it was opened in 


truly worthy of the 20th Century. 
Unfortunately, the Commodore had 
died in 1877. 

The terminal takes understand- 
able pride in its facilities. The parcel 
rooms and coin lockers, for in- 
stance, handle more than 200,000 
items a month, the baggage rooms 
about 65,000. Records of the lost- 
and-found department reveal that 
96 per cent of lost articles are re- 
covered. This has included valuable 
jewelry, false teeth, intimate apparel, 
even a squirrel in a cage which a 
sailor had left on a hatrack 

Perhaps none of the terminal em- 
ployes operate so quietly, with so 
little fanfare, as the members of the 
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terminal police force. That is part 
of their training; they're taught to 
shy away from publicity. Telegrams 
and telephone calls from police de- 
partments across the country are 
received by the scores requesting 
terminal police to be on the lookout 
for persons believed heading for 
New York City. When an arrest is 
made, it usually is made so quietly 
that other passengers aren't aware 
what is happening. Terminal police 
have developed their own tech- 
niques for hustling away a suspect; 
sometimes he is greeted by the de- 
tectives with such cordiality that he 
himself isn’t completely sure that his 
captors represent the law until he 
finds himself in the terminal deten- 
tion room 

There is an easy way to tell when 
trouble is brewing at the terminal. 
Circling the base of the golden clock 
atop the information booth are four 
large globes; normally, these globes 
are unlighted. When the globes flash 
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white, it signals terminal police that 
a minor emergency has arisen. When 
the globes flash red, it means that 
serious trouble is at hand. 

Now and then, the terminal police 
are involved in serious events. There 
have been suicides, knife fights, even 
bomb scares, four of which, during 
the war, turned out to be false 
alarms. 

It is necessary for terminal police 
to conduct a continuous war against 
luggage thieves and pickpockets; in 
recent years, pickpockets have given 
the terminal a wide berth. Not long 
ago, a man with a long record as a 
pickpocket entered the office of the 
terminal police and asked to see 
Capt. Sam Foster, who directs the 
Grand Central force. 

“Do you know who I am?” the 
pickpocket asked Foster. 

Foster nodded. “Yes, I know 
you,” he said. 

“Look, captain, it’s this way,” the 
pickpocket said. “I’m on my way to 
Chicago, and I didn’t want you fel- 
lows picking me up on my way 
through the station, so I wanted to 
report to you first. Here is my rail- 
road ticket, just to prove my good 
faith.” 

Foster grinned. “We'll treat you 
with the utmost consideration,” he 
said. “One of my men personally 
will escort you to the train, merely 


as an act of kindness, and by way of 


completing the courtesy, I'll advise 
police in Chicago that you're on 
your way.” 

Sometimes a pickpocket, passing 
through the station on legitimate 
business, will walk with both hands 
clasped in front of him, a railroad 
ticket thrust up high between his 
thumbs. This means he’s on his good 
behavior—at least temporarily. 


Of course, the best way to get the 
feeling of the terminal is to walk 
through it slowly, talking to people, 
asking questions. In front of Track 
13, a little group of people stand 
chatting gravely, and occasionally 
one of them looks at a watch. Ral- 
ston Young, Redcap No. 42, walks 
swiftly up to the group, shakes 
hands with all, and says: “Almost 
time to start.” 

The group includes two girl sec- 
retaries from a nearby office build- 
ing, a bank clerk, a retired rail- 
road brakeman and a male ele- 
vator operator. All are white except 
Young and the elevator operator. 
Young leads the way down the 
ramp of Track 13 into an unlighted 
railroad car, and urges everyone to 
be seated. The only light comes from 
a lamp on the station platform. 
From a pocket of his jacket Young 
takes a Bible and starts to read. 
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skin more beautiful, the master 
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skin...then disappears like magic, 
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Enjoy years of 
fishing in a safe, 
easy-to-handle 
Starcraft Boat. 
Rugged, lightweight construction of mag- 
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Write for free catalog today. Dept. HD-3. 
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Of the thousands of meetings that 
take place in New York City, this is 
perhaps the most unusual. Three 
days a week, at the noon hour on 
Track 13, Ralston Young, the red- 
cap, presides at informal religious 
meetings which are conducted in a 
railroad car. 

It started several years ago when 
Young and another redcap began 
talking about religion while eating 
lunch. Other people around the sta- 
tion liked the idea and wanted to 
take part. Officials of the New York 
Central Railroad offered Young the 





CITY OF LIGHT 


@ Suppose you knew Paris 
as well as you know your 
own heart—how would you 
show it to a beautiful girl 
who is seeing the town for 
the first time? Irwin Shaw 
draws on his rich and in- 
timate association with Paris 
to give you the answer in 
next month’s gala all-Paris 
HOLIDAY. A sensitive, im- 
aginary tour of the City of 
Light—its places, its ways, 
its laughter and _heart- 
beat—by a great writer 
who knew Paris prewar, 
in war, and now lives there. 











facilities of an empty car on Track 
13. Now these quiet services, held 
deep under the rumbling streets of 
midtown Manhattan, have become 
an accepted part of the terminal’s 
tradition. 


A few hundred feet away from 
Track 13 a white-haired old man 
with bushy eyebrows peered at the 
golden clock above the information 
desk and compared the time with 
his own watch. He made a throaty 
growling noise which, it developed, 
was an indication of high approval, 
because seventy-five-year-old Jacob 
Bachtold, known as Jake the Clock- 
master, is not much of a talker. 

In Grand Central Terminal, where 
a split second can be important, 
time is an irrevocable law that can- 
not be challenged, and Jake the 
Clockmaster is responsible for the 
care and accuracy of nearly 1000 
clocks. These are located in the ter- 
minal, in its adjacent office building 
and in depots, signal stations and 
offices as far as the New York Cen- 
tral’s electric division reaches, which 
is Harmon, New York, on the main 
line, and White Plains, New York, 
on the Harlem division. With his 
own watch in hand, he makes a daily 
tour of the principal seventy-five 
v, 
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HART HOUSE has been called the biggest 
and finest men’s club in the Commonwealth. 


\ Y way downtown in Toronto leads through Queen's 
| | Park and the neighborhood around the University. 
Circling the park and its fine old trees are the University 
buildings with their Gothic arches, Tudor turrets and Norman 
towers. The area looks like a medieval town built around a 
green, yet it is set down in the heart of an industrial city of 
a million. They call it Varsity. It is a provincial university, 
yet its registration is enormous—currently above 12,000. 

I like to take this pleasant walk across the park. It is the 
shortest route downtown; and each path has some memory 
for me, for | was a student at Varsity for four years in the 
middle °20’s. 

Halfway across the park one noontime I saw a professor, 
an American, coming my way. | stopped in surprise. In the 
past summer I had heard that he received a handsome offer 
from a heavily endowed southern university (south, to us, 
means the United States), and since he was from an Ivy 
League college and was always comparing his prosaic life at 
Toronto with his rich, beautiful memories of his alma mater, 
| had assumed he would accept. 

“You mean to say you didn’t go south?” I said. 

“It took a good deal of soul searching,” he said, smiling 
in embarrassment, ““but—well, | turned down the offer. It 
meant more money, but less academic prestige.” This from 
a man who had always talked like an old Roman proconsul 
doomed to serve time in the provinces. I felt a certain mali- 
cious satisfaction that the place had grown upon him. 

Maybe, I reflected, he considered the extraordinary influ- 
ence Varsity exerts on American collegiate life—at this writ- 
ing the dean of Vassar and the presidents of Stanford and 
Sarah Lawrence are Varsity graduates. Maybe he remem- 
bered that all three ambassadors we have sent to Washing- 
ton have been Varsity men. Maybe he thought of the mil- 
lions of diabetics all over America who owe their lives to 
insulin, discovered at Varsity Medical School by Sir Fred- 
erick Banting, or of the countless others who live through 
operations on the heart and arteries without the dreaded 
complication of blood clotting, thanks to the perfection of 
heparin at Varsity. No wonder my American friend was 
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Staying on at Toronto, and talking 
about prestige, not money. 


This was the noon hour, and stu- 
dents were crossing the park, mov- 
ing between the Arts colleges that 
encircle it— Victoria, St. Michael's, 
lrinity, University College—or head- 
ing for the imposing buildings within 
the circle—the old stone Medical 
Building and the “little red school- 
house,” home of the engineers, and 
Hart the fabulous men’s 
club. It looked like the campus of a 
conservative American college in the 
East. The girls weren't in rough-and- 
ready clothes; they could go on 
from the lecture hall to the depart- 
ment stores downtown and not be 
conspicuous. A few of the men wore 
windbreakers, but they were prob- 
ably freshmen; next year they would 
be dressing more sedately. 

As a group passed by, chatting, | 
tried to catch their accent. Amer- 
icans have pointed out to me that 


we Say 


House, 


hoose” for house, for in- 
stance, but these youths might have 
come from Massachusetts. Anyone 
looking for a noticeable British 
stamp at Varsity would have trouble 
finding it. An English student does 
remain unmistakably English, but 
our hundreds of American students 
blend inconspicuously into the cam- 
pus life. This year Varsity has almost 
five hundred students from foreign 
countries. The great bulk of the en- 
rollment consists of day scholars 
whose homes are in Toronto and 
resident students who come from 
other Ontario towns and cities; this 
is 4 provincial university in the best 
sense of the term. 

| moved on across Queen’s Park, 
mingling with the student 
throngs. The roads were jammed 
with cars, and | thought of the days 
when | was a freshman, the days 
when the Province had prohibition 
and it meant something to own a 
car, particularly a convertible. If 
you had a coonskin coat to go with 
it, you were pretty hot stuff when 
you swooped up and parked at the 
curb right outside your own college. 


now 


You were a figure. 

It’s harder to be a Varsity figure 
now, either as a student or faculty 
member. In the vast expansion of 
the place, people don't get to know 
one another well. Even the profes- 
sors hurry from one oversize class 
to another, brief cases in hand 
“like harassed bond salesmen,” one 
of them said to me. “There is so 
much to do nowadays, we feel too 
tired to dramatize our lectures.” 

I can remember when a friend of 
mine, a woman, took time to attend 
bald-headed Dean DeLury’s math- 
ematics lectures, in the University 
College building, just to watch his 
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performance. His stock-in-trade was 
ponderous irony; he could take the 
idea of two lines meeting in infinity 
and turn it into a real production. 
“This line,” he would say, his 
pointer on the blackboard, “wants 
to meet this other line. It has affec- 
tion for it. It simply longs to meet 
vse 

And all the time his withering 
blue eye would be roving around 
the big hall. If he spotted a dozing 
student, DeLury would wake him 
with a remark so elaborately quiet 
and ironic that even those sitting 
near the victim felt shattered. 

There were stories that Dean De- 
Lury was a dangerous freethinker. 
I found him merely oracular and 





CITY OF 
FINE FOOD 


@ The French say, ‘Every 
people gets the food it de- 
serves.’ And Parisians, be- 
cause they accept nothing 
less, get the best. Recently 
HOLIDAY '’s Silas Spitzer (an 
old Paris hand) again ate 
his way around Paris to 
prove that the cuisine is as 
fine as ever. The big, fa- 
mous restaurants, the spe- 
cial little places, whose 
location Frenchmen are re- 
luctant to reveal—they’re 
all in your April issue. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











ponderous—until I discovered, years 
after | had graduated, what a deeply 
well-read man he was. | saw him in 
action one night with the late Pelham 
Edgar of Victoria College, the dis- 
tinguished litterateur and world au- 
thority on Henry James. That night 
Edgar was reading the section on 
James Joyce from his book on the 
Art of the Novel. At one point he 
commented that it was difficult to 
imagine a man going into a drug- 
store and having all the thoughts 
Joyce would put into his head. “But 
don’t you see, Pelham,” DeLury 
said, in that vast ponderous whisper 
that forced you to hang on his 
words, “if you go into a drugstore 
you hardly notice the clerk, you 
simply wait for your aspirin. That's 
the difference between and 
Joyce.” 

DeLury and Edgar were Arts men, 
unique personalities associated with 
unique institutions. The Arts col- 
leges at Varsity are the nucleus 
around which the whole University 
has been built. But it is as if New 
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The majestic splendor of snow-clad Mount Rainier’s 
blue lakes and flower-covered alpine meadows awaits 
you. Mount Rainier towers over one of two great Na- 
tional Parks. Olympic National Park and $0 State Parks 
offer an ever-changing panorama of scenic grandeur. 


Salmon fishing in Puget Sound, especially near 
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Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s most massive struc 
ture, is one of three dams on the mighty Columbia 
River. Water from Grand Coulee furnishes enormous 
amounts of power and irrigation. Nearby are rich, 
fertile valleys made famous by Washington apples, 
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Continued from Page 76 
York University, Southern Method- 
ist and Notre Dame all shared the 
same campus and somehow man- 
aged to become one together. Each 
of the Arts colleges is a little sepa- 
rate world, a kind of castle with its 
own spiritual moat around it, and 
within each castle separate patterns 
of thinking and living are followed. 
As they differ in faith and phi- 
losophy, the colleges also differ in 
looks. Trinity is Episcopal, and its 
building on Hoskin Avenue is, ap- 
propriately, a stone version of Tudor 


England. Down the east crescent of 


the park is St. Michael's, properly 
housed in simplified French Gothic, 
the intellectual influence of modern 
French Catholicism being very strong 
there. Victoria, the United Church 
(formerly the Methodist) College, 
operates a brownstone building, a 
Toronto period piece in keeping 
with the look of the city; and that is 
as it should be, too, because local 
students now make up most of its 
enrollment. The exception is Univer- 
sity College, which is undenomina- 
tional; it has a Norman door and 
keep, but these hark back to its 
Anglican origins, when it was known 
as King’s College and had not yet 


been taken over by godless lovers of 


knowledge for its own sake. 
Distinct as they are, the Arts col- 
leges are held together in one tight 
scholastic chain by Varsity. For one 
thing, all degrees—the Bachelor’s, 
the Master’s and the Doctorate—are 
awarded by the University, not by 
the colleges. For another, every col- 
lege student must follow certain 
university ranging from 
science to philosophy, and pass uni- 
versity examinations before winning 


courses, 


his B.A. No student, regardless of 


his college affiliation, ever forgets 


that he is under the mother wing of 


the University of Toronto. 

Honor courses are the thing at 
Varsity: majoring in heavy subjects, 
with nose to the grindstone and no 
time for dabbling. | should have a 
shy embarrassed air when I mention 
it, because when I was at St. Mi- 
chael’s I took the light “pass” course 
in Arts—sixteen hours of classes a 
week, which left me many splendid 
hours for idleness and for looking 
around the intellectual world. This 
has now been replaced by some- 
thing called a General Course, which 
sounds better but strikes me as the 
old article dressed up to look a little 
more respectable. In the eyes of the 
professors my beloved pass course 
was only for Golden Girls and lads 
whose fathers didn’t know what to 
do with them. 

Only recently | was having lunch 
in the Hart House faculty room with 
a professor friend. “These pass stu- 
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dents,” he said. “I feel guilty about 
them. We can’t give them the proper 
time, and they don’t care anyway. 
They tend to drag down the whole 
University.” | coughed and said 
that I had been a pass student, and 
he said, “Really?” and we looked 
each other dead in the eye, and 
haven't been quite the same since. 

Any liberal-minded American stu- 
dent would feel at home at Univer- 
sity College, which embraces no 
particular religion or philosophy. | 
doubt if he would feel at home in 
Trinity, which is very English and 
very proud of it. Even the accent of 
Trinity students, no matter where 
they come from, has a British tone, 
and both men and women are de- 
voted wearers of gowns and attend 
chapel faithfully. 

How a good American Methodist 
would feel if he enrolled at Victoria 
I couldn’t say. Vic students now go 
in for dancing, and in many conver- 
sations with Vic people, | have met 
only modern, liberal ideas and never 
caught a whiff of old-style Puritan- 
ism. St. Michael’s, of course, would 
be ideal for a serious American 
Catholic. Nearly one third of Var- 
sity’s 500 foreign students are here, 
and most of these are Americans 
specializing in philosophy. St. Mi- 
chael’s is a widely known center for 
the study of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the only Arts college at Varsity that 
may teach its own philosophy, and 
the seat of the famed Pontifical In- 
stitution of Mediaeval Studies. 

These, then, are the Arts colleges. 
Their graduates are likely to be 
found running the country; it is part 
of the Varsity tradition. MacKenzie 
King, who remained in office longer 
than any other Prime Minister in the 
history of the Commonwealth, was 
an Arts man from Varsity. In his 
day they say he cut quite a figure; 
once he led a students’ strike. Arthur 
Meighen, who displaced him briefly 
as Prime Minister, was also an Arts 
man, and so are several others in the 
present government at Ottawa, not- 
ably Vincent Massey, Chancellor of 
the University, who is now Governor 
General of Canada 
dian to fill this office. 

Many Varsity graduates, of course, 
end up in the United States—far too 
many, Canadians feel. Right now, 
six thousand of them are south of 
the line, and the rate at which our 
young talent—engineers, dentists, 
doctors, research workers—is being 
siphoned off is one of the banes of 
Canadian life. This tells the story: 
Between 1938 and 1948, seven young 
scientists at Varsity worked on the 
building of the world’s largest elec- 
tron microscope. Today all seven 
are at work in the United States. 

Continued on Page 80 
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Some people 


abhor 


swimming! 


The fact that we have the largest 
private beach in Nassau . . . will 
leave some people absolutely 
cold (the water never does!). But 
honestly, you don’t even have 
to get a toe wet to have the time 
of your hydrophobic life at the 
Fort Montagu Beach Hotel. 
You can get your suntan in 
the beauty parlor, if you like... 
or in the solarium or aboard 
a yacht or luxury cruiser. You 
can get your fun on the fairway 
or in the saddle or under 
the stars at our Jungle Club. 
You can trump or serve aces 
(whichever you prefer). Cross 
our hearts tell us your pet 
aversion and we'll never men- 
tion it! Tell us your pleasure 
and we'll never forget it! 
Incidentally, after March 1ISth, 
a wider choice of accommodations 
is available to our guests, and 
after April [Sth our rates are 
reduced a bit of information 
we are happy to publicize for the 
benefit of the more thoughtful 
pleasure seeker. In any event, 
Easter in Nassau is wonderful. 


YOU CAN EVEN 
GET AWAY FROM 
YOURSELF AT THE 


BEACH HOTEL...NASSAU 
G. WALTER FENDER Vice President, 
General Manager 
RESERVATIONS through your travel 
agent or New York office 

255 West 36th Street WI 7-7397 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
HOTEL OF NASSAU! 
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The problem is not new. Years 
after Banting had won the Nobel 
prize for his work on insulin, I re- 
member being with him at a party 
given for J. B. Priestley. Banting 
was a slow-talking, easy-going man 
who liked to withdraw into the back 
room while parties were going on. 
We sat on the stairs, away from the 
others, and talked. He said he wor- 
ried when any gifted Canadian left 
for a foreign country but particu- 
larly when his young medical-research 
workers were lured away to the big 
American centers by glittering sala- 
ries. That night he was full of a big 
dream for raising a vast fund to keep 
our talent at home 

Well, Banting is dead now, and 
many of our ablest minds still emi- 
grate, but the great Banting Insti- 
tute for Medical Research is there on 
College Street, influencing America 
and the world. So is his extraordi- 
nary colleague, Dr. Charles H. Best, 
for whom a new $2,000,000 research 
center will be named. So is the rec- 
ord of University discoveries—insu- 
lin, heparin and, later, cyclopropane, 
an anesthetic widely used in Amer- 
ican operating rooms. Now our med- 
ical investigators are attacking can- 
cer and heart problems, and between 
times some of them write textbooks 
half a dozen of which are used in 
American medical schools and thus 
help to shape the thinking of young 
doctors there. Nowadays our medi- 
cal men don’t worry about prestige, 
though any one of them will tell you 
proudly that the great Osler once 
taught at Varsity. 

It is easy to blow up the Medical 
School out of all proportion to its 
place in the University structure. It 
is equally easy to go overboard in 
praise of our Varsity engineers, 
whose achievements are likewise con- 
crete and spectacular. Canada is an 
engineer's paradise, and the Varsity 
School of Practical Science is its 
center. As a freshman I was always 
overawed by the engineers’ wild en- 
ergy. Their courses ran to thirty-six 
hours a week, and I used to look at 
their little red schoolhouse, or 
“Skule” as they called it, and won- 
der what they were fed in there that 
gave them such confidence. Now 
when I read that Varsity engineers 
have set a new world record for 
efficiency in an internal-combustion 
engine, or that a Varsity team is 
heating buildings in the far north by 
drawing warmth from the water 
under the Hudson Bay ice, I’m not 
at all surprised. Even kids on Tor- 
onto’s streets shout in play, “We are, 
we are, we are the engineers, we can, 
we can demolish forty beers.” 

On the campus the engineers are 
just as practical and efficient as they 
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are when dealing with combustion 
engines or demolishing beer. At the 
football games at the stadium last 
year, the engineers, two minutes be- 
fore the final whistle blew, could be 
seen emerging from the stands, wear- 
ing the gray caps of locomotive en- 
gineers, and forming an iron ring 
around the goal posts and daring 
the visiting team’s supporters to rush 
them and tear down the posts. “You 
see,”’ | said to my wife, “the engi- 
neers, always the engineers. Isn't it 
odd how, year after year, we rely on 
them to look after such things?” 

But at one game we attended, the 
final whistle blew and the goal posts 
were undefended. In a sudden rush 
the rival crowd broke them down 
and carried them away. “Where are 
your engineers?” my wife asked. The 
locomotive hats were bobbing along 
far down the side line. Maybe the 
train was late. Maybe they had been 
off demolishing forty beers. 


“There’s one thing we can do,” 
one Arts professor said to me, sadly, 
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“as well as any other country on 
earth—produce first-class technical 
men.”’ He needn’t have been sad. In 
these days of science it is one of the 
glories of Varsity that not even its 
technical men want to see the Lib- 
eial Arts pushed into the back- 
ground. They know that if this hap- 
pens Varsity ceases to be a first-class 
university. So medical men take 
their two-year premed Arts course, 
engineers spend certain hours a week 
on Arts subjects, and the whole uni- 
versity is held together in a basic 
recognition of the humanities. 

How liberal is this humanistic in- 
fluence? Well, it is possible on the 
campus to hold any political opin- 
ion publicly. There are political clubs 
of all stripes: Liberal, Conservative, 
Communist and others. These clubs 
meet regularly and invite their favor- 
ite politicians to address them. A 
professor may run for political office 
without interference from the Uni- 
versity authorities. One I know of 
campaigned as a socialist. 
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BY HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


SPRING IN THE SOUTHLAND 


Q. “I will be in New Orleans and vicinity this spring. What special festivities 


will be going on at that season?” 


Mrs. H. V., Chicago. 


@ New Orleans’ two-week Spring Fiesta Program, beginning 
April 5, includes tours and special features. The homes, patios 


and plantations in the American Section, French Quarter and 
the surrounding country visited on the Fiesta tours are open to 
visitors Only during this period. Other features include art ex- 
hibits, opera performances, pageants, flower shows. The com- 
plete program, and prices for individual tours, can be obtained 
from New Orleans Spring Fiesta Association, 546 St. Peter 
Street, New Orleans 16. 

Other attractions in this vicinity include the Natchez Pil- 
grimage from February 28 to March 29, and the Azalea Trail 
garden tours around Mobile, Alabama, during late February 
and March, and Vicksburg Pilgrimage, March | to 31. 


MEXICO CITY SHOPPING 
Q. “Can you give us the names of some representative shops in Mexico City 
that sell typical Mexican handicrafts ?” Mrs. J. R., Riverside, N.J. 


@ If your shopping is restricted to Mexico City, the following 
will help, but if you are touring Mexico, buy regional handi- 
crafts in their own territories. 

There are market stalls in every district of the city selling 
Mexican handicrafts. Among the principal markets are: Merced, 
big and colorful, on Venustiano Carranza; San Juan, on Ayun- 
tamiento; Lagunilla, on Allende Street. For Mexican Silver try 
Sanborn’s, Madero 4; Abraham, Emparan 54; Calpini, Madero 
34. For Curios and Souvenirs: Weston’s, Madero 13. For Mex- 
ican Glass: Avalos Hermanos, Carretones 5. For Furniture: 
Austin’s, Juarez 105; Domus, Hamburgo 40. For Handwoven 
and Handblocked Fabrics: Tillet’s, on Paseo de la Reforma; 
Domus, Hamburgo 40; Casa Cervantes, Juarez 18; and again, 
Sanborn’s. For Leather Goods: Weston’s, Madero 13. For 
Pottery: Tonalart Co., Juarez 58. 
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“And Mildred, tell him the only cheques the parson 
accepts are American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Honeymooners, and all other travelers, have a better time when they 
carry American Express Trave lers ( heques because they're the only 
cheques instantly known and accepted everywhere. They're just as spend- 


able as cash, and they're absolutely safe—it they're lost or stolen you get 


i quick refund, 


insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank. Express 
your preference for the best. Only 75¢ per $100 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLDI 
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Not that we have a full-blown in- 
tellectual Utopia at Varsity. In the 
past, pressure has been put on at 
least one professor for expressing his 
opinion too frankly. Most of the 
clamor for censorship, however, 
comes from outside the University 
and is successfully resisted as a rule. 
Over the years the politicians who as- 
sailed Varsity as a hotbed of godless- 
ness and communism were laughed 
down easily. The truth is that the 
campus has never, either in my time 
or now, been noted for radicalism 
or wild intellectual ferment. 

1 had heard that some years 
back a professor at Victoria had 
been invited to leave because he 
held outlandish views. | tried to look 
into this. The charge was justified, I 
learned, but he could have got away 
with it if he hadn’t smoked a vile 
pipe. That’s what they told me, any- 
way. But Varsity keeps such lofty 
academic standards that it has never 
been the kind of place that attracts 
intellectual Bohemians. 


The trouble with Varsity, some 
say, is that it has grown too big and 
no one any longer knows half of 
what goes on, or half of what is 
there. Varsity activities are so dis- 
persed that a student feels he’s on 
the edge of a world he can never 
measure. There are regions of the 
University empire he knows only by 
hearsay, such as the University 
School of Nursing, which the Rocke- 
feller Foundation called one of the 
peaks of nursing training in the 
world; or the University forest, where 
forestry students do their timber 
cruising and mapping 150 miles from 
the campus. An Arts student might 
never discover the river-flow labora- 
tory in the basement of the Mechan- 
ical Building, where they build mod- 
els of lakes and rivers and power 
dams. He could visit the great Royal 
Ontario Museum and its fabulous 
Chinese collection, and yet not 
realize it is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity. 

The consolation in all this is that 
Varsity is so varied he would never 
get tired of it; there would always be 
some new corner to explore. Not 
even Varsity’s president, Sidney 
Smith, who surely gets around the 
place a lot, can fully measure it in 
his mind’s eye. He told me once that 
Varsity is like a giant crystal; you 
know it is there, but you cannot 
see more than a few facets at a time. 

The dispersal, happily, is far from 
complete. Many activities run coun- 
ter to it—Varsity dances, Varsity 
sports, pregame rallies staged by the 
Blue and White Society, campus 
news, reported in the Varsity, and so 
on. Hart House, standing like a gray 
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Tudor castle on the west crescent of 
the park, is most effective of all in 
bringing the men of the University 
together. It has been called the big- 
gest and finest men’s club in the 
Commonwealth, and even in old 
grads like me it inspires a continu- 
ing nostalgia for undergraduate life. 
Sometimes I drive around the park 
at night when a masque ball is in 
progress at Hart House, and I watch 
the blazing windows and the girls in 
strange costumes walking the paths 
with their escorts, and feel again the 
old enchantment of the place. 

In Hart House you could spend a 
full day sampling its services and 
pleasures. You can take a shower in 
the morning, get a shave and haircut 
and your shoes shined, eat break- 
fast in the great hall, play badmin- 
ton, swim in the giant pool, shoot 
on the range, or read the morning 
papers in the common room till 
lunch. In the afternoon you can lis- 
ten to a symphony in the record 
room or knock out a little jazz in the 
music room; or run a mile on the 
track or exert yourself at lacrosse or 
basketball. If you have a friend in 
town you can take him to dinner and 
put him up there for the night—but 
not if he likes to stay up late; a friend 
of mine knocked on the door once 
after midnight and couldn't get in. 
On the other hand, if there is a play 
that night in the handsome Theatre, 
your friend needn't go out at all. 

I went in and up the stone stairs 
to the Library and looked in on that 
big room with its bleached-oak 
paneling, its red carpets, and the red 
chesterfields on which I used to rest 
blissfully, sometimes when I ought 
to have been at lectures. | remem- 
bered coming back, years later, to 
talk to students in this very library, 
and how J. B. Bickersteth, then 
Warden of Hart House, asked me to 
sign the distinguished visitors’ book. 
He had read stories of mine some- 
where, he said. Did I write for The 
Saturday Evening Post? At that time 
I hadn’t, but it seemed clear that 
Bickie had never read a line of mine 
anywhere, so to spare him embar- 
rassment I lied and said, “Sure,” 
and we both felt immensely relieved. 

On the bulletin board, the day I 
wandered in, was a notice: in the 
future all Hart House men were to 
wear jackets in the great hall. Ah, 
there was a touch that J. B. Bicker- 
steth would have approved. In his 
annual report, just before his retire- 
ment to England, he had deplored 
the laxity of dress brought on by 
wartime manners. Being unmarried, 
Bickie fitted well into the monastic 
life of Hart House. In his day women 
never got in unless invited. While I 
was pondering this, a chant swelled 

Continued on Page 84 
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out in the east common room. To 
the tune of Juanita, two hundred 
and fifty voices were roaring, “ Neeta, 
mu-u-uch neeta.”” For some time to 
come, I gathered, at least a few 
jackets would be missing in the great 
hall. 

On the same bulletin board was 
a schedule of Hart House Theatre 
plays. In my time at St. Michael’s the 
Theatre had seemed exclusive. Now, 
although Varsity enrollment has 
doubled, any student can walk into 
the office of Director Robert Gill, 
read off a test script on the spot, and 
know in a couple of minutes whether 
he'll join the company. Gill, who 
directed the Pittsburgh Playhouse 
before he came to Varsity in 1946, 
does a mixed bag of plays in a sea- 
son. The playbill I looked at listed 
Richard II, Shaw’s Pygmalion, Gi- 
raudoux’s Madwoman of Chaillot, 
and two one-act plays of Christo- 
pher Fry’s, The Boy With a Cart and 
A Phoenix Too Frequent. And the 
plays draw well; Gill has a talent 
for type casting, and usually draws 
his cast from all the colleges. 

Next on the bulletin board was a 
poster announcing a Hart House de- 
bate. The subject was the humani- 
ties versus technical training—which 
provides the best modern educa- 
tion? This was the hundredth Hart 
House debate, the poster said. My 
mind flashed back to the first Hart 
House debate over twenty years ago, 
when I had been one of the four 
principal speakers. The debating un- 
ion had been launched in style with 
many distinguished Toronto figures 
present, and they had been seated 
on one side of the house or the 
other, parliament-fashion, according 
to their political views. The question 
was a burning one: Will the Labor 
Government survive in England? 

No university women got into 
that first debate, nor in any since 
then until this hundredth one, when a 
blonde showed up. She said she was 
covering the debate for the Varsity. 
The speaker ruled she was there as 
a newspaperman. It looked as if the 
monastic principle would be pre- 
served inviolate, but when the blonde 
walked past the speaker’s chair, she 
didn’t bow to him, she winked. 

Hart House exasperates all Var- 
sity women. They resent it as an 
antiquated idea, on a campus which 
is overrun with women. Last year a 
woman was editor of the Varsity. 
And the other day when I was in- 
vited to have tea with an honor 
English class, | found myself sitting 
with three men and twenty-two 
women. Not much like Hart House. 


It has long been the custom around 
Varsity to complain that everybody 
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is too sedate. It’s a strange twist in 
the Varsity soul. Every now and 
then mocking letters appear in the 
Varsity deriding the vast respectabil- 
ity of the campus. Well, it’s old stuff. 
Years ago we used to sit around in a 
fraternity house on St. George Street, 
in prohibition days, bemoaning the 
fact we were too sedate. Then we'd 
go down to Angelina’s, our favorite 
bootleggery in the old Ward, and get 
pale and desperate-eyed on rye. 
When she made us keep our voices 
down, and refused to let unescorted 
girls join us in the back room, we 
complained that she was too sedate. 

Certainly no one visiting Toron- 
to’s big hotels after a football game 
would get the impression that the 
Varsity student is overly respecta- 
ble. Hotel detectives might be mildly 
surprised at the suggestion. But it’s 
good fun to feel too sedate. It gives 
one something to watch for, some- 
thing to abuse. Every year in all the 
college shows, the Meds’ Daffydills, 
the U. C. Follies, the Vic Bob, and 
so on, the ogre of sedate respecta- 
bility is cheerfully assaulted in a way 
that ought to appease the most re- 
bellious. 

Most of the student hoop-la is 
concentrated on the football games. 
Football is the major sport, with 
hockey next and basketball third. 
The college loop consists of Varsity, 
Queens, Western and McGill, and 
football is now big business. The 
Varsity Stadium, seating 27,000, is 
the football center of Canada; the 
annual Gray Cup game for the na- 
tional professional championship is 
played here. There is no overempha- 
sis on football at Varsity, no subsi- 
dization. The player who fails in his 
studies is automatically out for a 
year. Yet a couple of seasons ago, 
coached by the old Washington Red- 
skin pro, Bob Masterson, Varsity 
won the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Union Championship. 


There is one other aspect of Var- 
sity | want to stress. It has to do 
with prestige—not the academic 
prestige my American friend found 
sO attractive, but something every 
bit as important to a Canadian. A 
couple of years ago I was traveling 
across Canada doing some broad- 
casts. | was accompanied by a radio 
man, a graduate of a college in 
Eastern Canada. One day he re- 
marked that wherever we went, city or 
town, | seemed to know somebody. 
“Il went to college, too,” he said. 
“but it’s not the same as going to 
Varsity. You guys are everywhere.” 

1 think my friend was right, that 
Varsity is not just a provincial uni- 
versity but a majestic institution 
that holds all Canada together. 

THE END 
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I NEVER DREAMED 
PD LOOK THIS YOUNG 
AT MY AGE 














I'd often wondered how 

I would look as I grew 
older... wondered how 
long my skin would 

remain soft and smooth 

and youthful-looking. 

But — no need to 

wonder now ...my 
Revenescence-cared-for-skin 
belies the years more 
beautifully than even I 
had ever hoped. 
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, Like so many folks, Naney and I had often and we're still sorting out our experiences 
talked about taking a trip abroad. First, Vd and talking about the wonderful holiday we 


remind her two weeks with pay was all the 
vacation I got, and then she'd start worrying 
) about money. Our plans always seemed to 
end right there. 
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With TWA's help, we enjoyed Westminster Abbey. the Houses of Parlia- 


ao wonderful holiday abroad ment... all those places we'd dreamed 


. ; about but never thought we'd see. 
e at a price we could easily afford 





ping, she explained that night, “but am [ 
vlad | did!” Then she told me how TWA had 
the answers to our two big questions of time 
and money, with their 300-mile-per-hour 


Skylines speed and new low Sky Tou ist fares. 


Next thing we knew we were Europe-bound 


on a giant, four-engine TWA Constellation. 





had. Already we’re thinking about going 


Our overnight crossing was as pleasant and 
again —seeing Italy and Germany next time, 


as comfortable as silting in our own living 


You can bet we'll do it, too. For now we 
know there’s no need to put off and dream. 
We'll just take off and go. The average vaca- 
tion is plenty of time to see Europe via 


TWA, and it costs less than you think! 


Plan to go in Thrift Season* and SAVE! 
15-day 7/4 Skyliner Tour, only S587. Visit 


London. Stratford on Avon, Shake speare country, 
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meals, sightseeing tours and round-trip Shey Tourist 
ticket from New York. 


23-day Tu { Skyliner Tour of 6 countrie s.. 
only S902. See London, Paris, the {Ips, Venice. 


room. Those attentive TWA hostesses saw Florence, Lake Lucerne, Rome, Holland, and 





to our every need: brought us magazines much more, Sightseeing, hotel rooms, most meals 
and pillows: served us meals that were out and round-trip Sky Tourist ticket from Vew York 
of this world are included in the lou price, 


We spent fourteen days touring England For information and reservations, 


! t ; ! 
and France, and every day was pertect, see your ocal ravel agent; call, write 


or visit your nearest TWA ticket office. 
Nancy thought Paris was easily the gayest, , 
most exciting place she'd ever been. As , 
for myself, | preferred London and the 


historic Shakespeare country. 


We went evervwhere and did everything, 
from sipping a demitasse at one of those 


little sidewalk cafés along the Champs 





klysées to watehing the colorful changing 
of the guard at Buckingham Palace. And 
vou ought to see the snapshots we took of 


the itel lower, Notre Dame, Versailles, * November 1 through March 31. 
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MEXICO CITY 
Continued from Page 40 


Mexicans quickly and eagerly make 
expert mechanics, but something in 
the people is against machinery, 
against the sameness of mass produc- 
tion. This something is for handi- 
craft individualism and the artistic. 
The best matches manufactured in 
the Republic have waxed stems and 
are called cerillas, or “little can- 
dies." They cost more than the 
wooden-stemmed matches but burn 
better. | stepped into a 
cubicle and asked the 
woman behind the coun- 
ter for cerillas. 

“Would you like Gen- 
iuses?”” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

As she gave me a box 
of greenheaded matches, I 


‘ . Natl. Soc » 
said | would take two. She — Children & Adults, inc. One a View Of nature, the 


reached toa stack of boxes 

beside those of Genios and gave me 
Classicos. The Classics have red 
heads. On the top of each box is a 
picture of the Parthenon and the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace. On 
the back of each box is a reproduc- 
tion of some painting by an artist 
The Gypsy by Franz Hals, E/ Bufon 
Don Antonio by Velasquez, and so 
on. Geniuses, put out by another 
company, show the portraits of great 
men. 

Here is mass production with a 
difference. 

While people are pouring into 
Mexico City from the farms round 
about, at the same time, people who 
can afford to get out, especially over 
week ends, are getting out, often to 
their own vacation residences. 

Cuernavaca, forty-six miles away, 
is, in effect, becoming the main sub- 
urb of Mexico City. The highway to 
it is excellent, though winding. A 
new four-lane highway, less cork- 
screwy, will soon be open. No air- 
plane lands at Cuernavaca, but a 
fleet of turismos (touring cars) and 
busses make the run regularly. 

I drove to Cuernavaca with friends, 
stayed two days with them, and 
came back turismo. | recommend 
turismo. A passenger may absorb 
more of customs, smells, sounds and 
motion in a bus, but a touring car 
affords a better view of the fantastic 
natural scenery, the loiterers by the 
road, the burros under their hay- 
stack loads, the women carrying 
chickens, and other diversions. The 
driver will likely have a picture of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe fixed on his 
dashboard and if he is especially 
pious he will cross himself when he 
passes a church. My seat, reserved, 
cost twenty-five cents. It was Num- 
ber 1, between the driver and Num- 
ber 2, which was next to the window. 





Number 2 was occupied by a woman 
who believed in fresh air. The 
woman immediately behind her did 
not believe in fresh air. She was 
orthodox in the old Mexican tenet 
that e/ aire is poisonous. 

At a pointed request the woman 
in seat Number 2 rolled up the win- 
dow, but left it closed for only a 
minute. Thereafter she rested her 
head in it, while the woman to the 
rear held a newspaper firmly in out- 
stretched hand to break the draft. 
By the time she had held the news- 
paper straight out for 
forty miles she resembled 
Grant Wood's portrait, 
American Gothic. 

If for nothing else, I 
should go to Cuernavaca 
again and again to enjoy 
two of the most magnif- 
icent views in the world: 


for Crippled 


other, of art. Standing at 
the balustrade of the arcades of the 
Palace of Cortés, you lock eastward 
upon the snow-capped twin vol- 
canoes of Popocatepetl and Iztacci- 
huat!; then, glancing to the rear, you 
see Diego Rivera's frescoes. The 
mighty volcanic mountains are 
equally visible from Mexico City, to 
which they communicate silently 
and endlessly their spirit of mystery 
and might. 

Mexico City also has murals 
by the most powerful artist of the 
20th-Century world, but only in 
the Palace of Cortés at Cuerna- 
vaca is change through volcanic 
revolution, as Diego Rivera has 
painted it, juxtaposed with the im- 
mutability of snow and fire repre- 
sented by timeless “Popo” (18,000 
feet high) and “the Sleeping Woman” 
(17,670 feet high). That balustrade 
of the Palace is a place for standing 
a long, long time. 


Even when the gente—ordinary 
folks—“are not doing anything in 
particular,” says Charles Flandrau 
in his charming Viva Mexico!, “you 
feel as if there was something do- 
ing.” You don't have to go any- 
where to see the main sight. All you 
have to do is look out the window, 
walk down the street, approach a 
market, sit in the Alameda. The 
main show is present wherever you 
seek. 

The two popular centers in Mex- 
ico City are the Zécalo, the famous 
old city square, and the Alameda, 
the new and beautiful park a few 
blocks to the west. Here in the 
Zocalo, hard by the National Pal- 
ace, the Cathedral rose centuries ago 
in stones from the main Aztec 
temple. This is the old city, the 
heart of traffic and trafficking, of 
crowds and the “grand emotions” 
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that newspapers ascribe to patriot 


Trade 
around the Zocalo is personal and 


and other congregations there 


both strident and casual 

The Zocalo is tight, compressed ; it 
does not have the space, seats, walks, 
gardens, trees, grass, fountains, stat- 
ues and atmosphere for lingering that 
characterize the Alameda to the west, 
the direction in which the city is grow- 
ing. The north side of the Alameda has 
seen few changes and nothing more 
marked than the giving way of a great 
flower market to the making and mar 
keting of monstrous funeral wreaths 

On the Alameda 


runs the eight-laned Juarez, 


of the 
Avenida 
on each side of a ce 
At the 
Ma 


dero Avenue, terminating at the Z6 


south side 


four trathe lanes 
ment peninsula for pedestrians 


lower end it becomes Francisco | 


calo; at the upper end it empties into 
Reforma. There are 
walks, than 
thoroughfare of three names 
Alameda, 


lined with silver and leather shops, and 


the Paseo de la 


few finer drives, or this 


Oppo 
site the 


Avenida Juarez ts 


others in keeping with the Hotel del 
Prado, Mexico’s Waldorf-Astoria 

It does not make any difference on 
which side of the Alameda one takes a 


seat; any of the great stone benches at 


the central fountain (in which some 


urchins wash themselves and others 


wash apples) provides an excellent 


NY 
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as friendly? Where is the water as clear, 

as blue? Where is there such golf and tennis? Where 
do the big ones bite as often? Where is picnicking 

as gay, eyeling such fun? Where is sailing 

as exciting? Where is loafing as easy? Where 
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view of the pageant. Here comes a 
lithe-limbed man carrying on his head 
a wide, half-covered basket of coffee 


, no doubt to be de- 


livered to some café. Sitting on the 


cakes (pan dulce 


grass, their backs to a tree, are two 
young men; one is reading a news- 
paper to the other, who probably can’t 
read. An Indian wearing sandals and a 
Straw hat is demonstrating the gadgety 
handiness of a folding stool to a cahal- 
lero. They barter and barter and my 
suspense, more acute no doubt than 
the Indian's, ends happily when the 
cahallero pays two or three pesos and 
walks away with the stool. A woman 
goes by, carrying two bundles of freshly 
laundered clothes, one bundle on her 
head, the other in her hand. She wears 
slippers and cotton stockings 

You may see bare-legged tourists 
States 


legged native women of the poorest 


from the United and bare- 
class, but you will not see any girl who 
works in an office or any decently paid 
woman servant without stockings. 
Stockings to a Mexican female are the 
absolute mark of respectability 

An old man, whiskered and dirty, 
sits reading something entitled Modern 
Love, in 


a Mexican magazine. Love 


is one thing always modern. Love 


in the Alameda is seldom as crude 
as in Coney Island or Hyde Park 
Yonder a girl in high heels walks 


lightly with her lover, his hand and 
her hand in his coat pocket. Another 
pair of lovers sit in a corner of a stone 
bench, heads close together, while he 
writes something on a pencil tablet 
that makes her laugh. In the 
afternoon lone women will ask a pass- 


late 


ing man the time or request a ciga- 
rette. One of their favorite beats is 
around a long glassed-in bookstore at 
the east end of the Alameda. You can 
walk a hundred yards around this 
bookshop, all the time reading the 


titles and looking at illustrations of 


books for sale within. The bookshop 
holds 15,000 books and is said to be 
the largest in Latin America. It is not 
far from the site where the Spanish 
Inquisition burned ideas out of people. 

Tourist guides naturally emphasize 
trips that cost money and ignore the 
The much-advertised 
tour of night clubs costs fifteen dol- 
not pesos. My first Sunday morn- 
ing in Mexico City | asked a hotel 


big free show. 
lars 


functionary if the charros (upper-class 
cowboys) still rode in Chapultepec 
Park. “Yes,” he answered, “and it is 
their hour now.” It was about eleven 
o'clock. “I shall get a taxi,” I said. The 
taxi ride would have cost thirty-five 
cents. “You can get there in a brown 
bus marked ‘Lomas de Chapultepec,’”’ 
he suggested, “to be boarded at the 


corner.” | did not wait more than a 





minute for the bus. The fare was four 
cents. That meant a first-class bus; the 
After the bus 
was full, no more passengers were al- 
lowed to board it. Second-class busses 
have no limit. 

I told the bus driver that I wanted to 
see the charros, and he put me off op- 
posite what proved to be a polo field 


second-class fare is less 


There was no charge for a seat in a 
large stadium, though I paid twelve 
cents for a cushion. 

The polo players were army cadets 
and officers. They play every Sunday 
morning, and some of the finest inter- 
national polo matches of the world are 
played here. A military band furnished 
music. The crowd applauded skilled 
strokes as an English crowd applauds 
1 had found this 
skilled exhibition purely by accident 


at cricket matches 


I was watching some horses so intently 
that I did 
playing the national air until a cabal- 
lero requested me to remove my hat. 
When I did he thanked me 
Chapultepec Park ts a vast place of 
woods, hills, valleys, roads, amuse- 


not realize the band was 


ment centers, zoological gardens, 
thousand-year-old cypress trees, a lake 
and the famous Chapultepec Castle— 
The swank- 
the city 
borders it. Walking down the driveway 


now a historical museum 


iest residential section of 


Continued on Page 90 
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from the polo field, | saw women 
riders as well as charros drawing fire 
out of their horses. 

Crowds come here on Sundays by 
the tens of thousands, the poor and 
the middle classes. Hundreds of 
vendors were offering their wares: 
caps and tennis rackets, dolls and 
toys, colored balloons and bottles 
of iridescent soap bubbles, fruits, 
cheeses, nuts, fried batter, so thin 
and aerated that it looks like fried 
air, which is called chicharron, and 
is eaten with colored seasoning of 
nth power hotness, drinks in bottles 
and drinks in jars. Great mounds of 
coconuts reminded me of the cowboy 
in a dirty Western restaurant con- 
fronted by a filthy waiter. “All I 
want,” he said, “is a coconut and a 
hammer.” Yet here I saw nothing 
filthy. 

At one place I sat down at a 
table for a bottle of beer. Five 
strong-lunged musicians were sere- 
nading the customers. When one 
came around for contributions, | 
gave mine with the request that they 
sing a ballad about Pancho Villa. 
“Why not?” he responded cheerily, 
and soon I was listening to it. 

Farther along, an artist was mak- 
ingcharcoal caricatures at thirty-five 
cents each. | wanted to rest and for 
about ten minutes occupied his stool, 
while a horde of spectators watched 
his work and my face. | studied their 
faces, mostly unsmiling, and saw 
how right Diego Rivera is in his de- 
pictions of the squat forms and 
squat features of the Indians of 
Central Mexico. 

People amusing themselves inter- 
ested me most. Pairs of unchaperoned 
lovers not wasting time in talking 
were manifestly not enslaved by re- 
spectability. The majority of the 
people were in family groups, some 
talking, some silent, but almost none 
looking as bored as tourists sitting 
in hotel lobbies. Most of them had 
brought lunches in fiber bags of 
bright colors. They ate on the grass, 
then slept their siestas on the grass, 
At the edges of the park I saw a few 
people eating in their automobiles— 
a sure mark of the rise of the middle 
class, for no member of the aris- 
tocracy would be seen eating in such 
bourgeois fashion. 

It was three o'clock when I left the 
park. | had not entered the palace, 
explored the zoo, or examined the 
botany. | had seen as many kinds of 
people and costumes as one could 
see by traveling hundreds of miles. 
| had been swept into the rhythm of 
life compounded by the lofty and 
the lowly in this city of millions. 
Some of the spectators at the polo 
field rode away in Cadillacs. Many 
in the park throng had walked miles 


MARCH 


to save bus fare. Moving with the 
masses in London’s Fleet Street, 
Charles Lamb wept tears of joy at 
the spectacle of humanity. | wept no 
tears of any kind in Chapultepec 
Park, but a remembrance of Charles 
Lamb’s feelings came back to me. 


Public markets are as much a 
spectacle for wares, buyers and sell- 
ers as they were five centuries ago. 
Immediately after entering Tenoch- 
titlan (Mexico City) in 1519, Cortés 
wrote Charles V of Spain: “There is 
a market place of such size that from 
50,000 to 60,000 buyers can be seen 
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daily. The noise they make is so 
great that it can be heard for a long 
distance.” The street noises now 
subdue the human hum, but the 
smells are as loud, and the colors, 
foods and human types as various. 

The smells are not of putridity, as 
many tourists judge. As old Jim 
Bridger said about his wound, “meat 
keeps in the mountains.” In the 
great San Juan market I saw more 
varieties of meats than I have seen 
anywhere else. | saw hanging chick- 
ens, plucked and gutted, with their 
heads left feathered, ducks, turkeys, 
pigeons, rabbits, beef, mutton, goat, 
pork and varieties of fish that would 
excite an ichthyologist. 

Vegetables and fruits are exhibited 
in artistic patterns, like the stones 
piled along the highways. Girls and 
women carry baskets of fruits and 
flowers and offer them for sale. 
There is an acre of flower stands. 
Craftsmen have their handiwork 
here—baskets, pottery, dishes and 
blankets from all over the Republic. 
I bought a wooden carving of Don 
Quixote that sums up his lank form, 
sorrowful countenance and inevita- 
ble lance. It cost about three dollars. 

The horse-racing season at the 
Hippodrome of the Americas, which 
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adjoins the Republic’s extensive mil- 
itary headquarters, just beyond the 
fringe of Mexico City, begins in mid- 
October; for nine months there are 
three race days a week. The commo- 
dious first-class grandstand, sharply 
divided from the second-class, is 
built not only for comfort but for 
pleasant living. You pay a half dol- 
lar to enter, and then you sit, stand, 
loiter anywhere you choose. Down 
on the ground floor, at a table not 
far from a bar, | talked to a jockey 
from the United States and three 
jockey’s wives. One wife was com- 
plaining that the rising cost of liv- 
ing now compels her to pay her 
maid-cook $12 a month. I bet on the 
horses these jockey people recom- 
mended and lost consistently. | had 
a little better luck picking winners 
by their looks as the horses paraded 
before each race. 

The climax in luxury is the res- 
taurant service. Late-dining Mexi- 
cans come here not only to see but 
to linger, sip and eat. Along the 
eaves of the balcony the white- 
clothed tables are spread in terraced 
rows, so that one can watch the run- 
ning and between races look down 
on the swan-graced lake in the oval 
and out to the mountains all around. 

Sometimes | want to live more 
than I want to learn. After I 
have experienced some of the pleas- 
ures of life | generally find that 
1 have learned more than if | 
had set out deliberately to learn. | 
went to the Pyramids just outside 
Mexico City a long time ago and | 
have looked into some of the schol- 
arly books written about them. This 
was my first visit to the Hippodreme 
of the Americas. | believe I'll re- 
member it with more freshness for a 
longer time than I will the Pyramids. 


Foreigners are often told that they 
must not consider New York the 
United States. The differentiation is 
overstressed, but New York cer- 
tainly is not the United States to the 
extent that Mexico City is the Re- 
public of Mexico. Mexico City is to 
the Republic what both New York 
and Washington, along with Chi- 
cago, Boston, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, Dallas and 
Minneapolis, together with ranches 
and farms, mines and factories, all 
combined, are to the United States. 
It is the government center of the 
Republic and of each of the Mexi- 
can states. It is the nation’s business 
center, cultural center, air-travel 
center, railroad center, fashion cen- 
ter, publishing center, manufacturing 
center, and almost all other kinds of 
center. 

In Mexico City one can have any 
kind of music, see plays in at least 
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three languages, eat in Armenian, 
German, Spanish, American, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, kosher, gypsy, 
Mexican. The average North Amer- 
ican arrives here in deadly fear of 
food and water. Some drink water 
substitutes; others buy bottled wa- 
ter; I learned a long time ago that a 
reinforcement of lime juice is a cor- 
rective to nearly any kind of water. 

To miss the cooking of any coun- 
try is to miss a distinct part of the 
country itself. Americans travel for 
miles three times a day to eat at 
Sanborn’s, either at the big restau- 


of all other foods and not appetite 
brings them. Now it is true that 
many Americans have been made 
sick by Mexican victuals. Neverthe- 
less, | assert that most of the standing- 
in-liners could go elsewhere, find 
congenial tables, and eat food even 
more tastefully and generally as 
cleanly prepared, often at lower 
prices, than they get at the much- 
advertised restaurants with Amer- 
ican names, where the food is bought 
from, cooked by and served by 
Mexicans. 

Most of the better restaurants and 


rant in Sanborn’s House of Tiles or 
at its coftee shop, with a counter, in 
the basement of the Prado Hotel. 
They stand in line for seats, hour 
after hour. Their primary object is 
not good food but food sanitary 
enough not to cause dysentery. Fear 


hotel dining rooms print menus in 
English opposite the Spanish. Print 
says what, but it cannot say how 

beyond frying or boiling or baking. 


peppers as the French have pastries, 
Continued on Page 95 





MEXICAN WORDS 


Neighboring nations are much like neighbors anywhere else. As the sub- 
urban housewife nips across back yards to borrow a cup of sugar from the 
housewife across the way, a nation is likely to do the same trick with language. 
From south of the border, the Republic of Mexico has given the United States 
a goodly supply of everyday words, many of them from the Spanish, some 
from the Indian, almost all imported through the American Southwest. Here- 
with a sampling of our Mexican verbal imports. 


CAFETERIA, for a self-service restaurant, comes verbatim from the Spanish- 
American word for a coffee store. Our only change has been to broaden its 
meaning and to shift the accent back a syllable. 


TABASCO is the tongue-biting spicy sauce and takes its name directly from 
the Mexican state where its principal ingredient, Capsicum annuum, is grown. 


HOOSEGOW means CALABOOSE and both mean jailhouse and both come 
from Spanish-American terms meaning the same. Hoosegow is a corruption 
of juzgado (j being pronounced h/ in Spanish), properly a court or tribunal; 
calaboose is an Anglicization of calabozo, dungeon. 


MACHETE, a heavy knife, commonly used for cutting brush or cane, is the 
same word north or south of the border. 


MESA for an elevated tableland goes back as far as the Latin mensa, table, 
but comes into the United States through the Southwest, via the Spanish- 
American mesa, for the same thing. 

MUSTANG has its origin in the Spanish-American mesteno for the wild 
horses of the Southwestern plains, has been expanded to apply to horses 
broken for riding, and recently for a species of fighter plane, the P-51. 


MOSEY, which sounds as American as Huck Finn, may come in some 
roundabout way from mouse, but chances are it’s a corruption of the Spanish 
vamos (let's go), the same word that gives us vamoose for scram, and has been 
watered down from a meaning of to move along fast to one of to amble slowly. 


LOCO means plumb crazy and comes from the Spanish word meaning the 
same. Its most common Southwestern usage is as applied to locoweed, a wild 
plant which produces hysteria in horses. In this connection it should be noted 
that MARUUANA (possibly from the combination Maria-Juana, Mary Jane) 
is also of Mexican origin. 

RODEO is Spanish for a roundup. It still exists in that sense in cattle 
country but has probably received more usage as a public exhibition of skill 
in roping, riding, etc. 

CHILE, sometimes CHILI, as in chile con carne, is a borrowing of the 
Spanish word for cayenne pepper. It lives in its original usage, but has also 
been extended to mean anything spicy. 





Mexicans have as many kinds of 
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vy, colors of spring flowers, azaleas, camellias in 
Me dazzling profusion in the setting of plantation 
os homes beneath moss-shrouded oaks. 

$e So lovely for motoring—scenic routes every- 

A, where, from the rolling country of North and 


Central Louisiana, to the romantic scenery 
of the bayou country. 
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You may step a merry mile or inhale 
the clean salt air from the comfort of your deck chair... 
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prepared by internationally trained chefs... 
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\board a Cunarder your voyage 
to Europe is a brilliant holiday in itself, 
to be enjoyed to the utmost! 
You live awhile in a festive world apart... 
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of the word, transports you. 
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comfort and relaxation such as 
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Continued from Page 93 
but no American who orders with 
eyes half open need get pepper in his 
food unless he wants it. The cuisine 
of “easy class’’ Mexicans is apt to be 
nearer Paris than Chihuahua. It is 
often said that typical Mexican 
plates—tfrijoles, tortillas, tamales, 
enchiladas, tacos, and so forth—are 
more easily obtained in San Antonio, 
Los Angeles and Albuquerque than 
in Mexico City. This is not true. 
No matter how much Continental 
food upper-class Mexicans may eat, 
they know their beans and chili. 
Late one night in Mexico City I went 
into the coffee shop of the Regis 
Hotel for a snack. In Spanish I or- 
dered enchiladas. In Spanish the 
waiter asked—and I suspect now he 
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an) me 


get ‘Down to Earth’ 


to know OUR LAND 











had a gleam in his eye—‘*American 
style or Mexican?” “*Mexican.” 

Now on the ranch where I was 
born and reared, chilipiquins—the 
little red balls of fiery flavor—grow 
wild; at our home in Texas we raise 
them, and I always mash three or 
four into a plate of beans to give 
them flavor and me a tonic. | knew 
an old Texan who claimed to have 
been cured of chills and fever by 
drinking a tumbler of whisky mixed 
with juice extracted from a full tea- 
cup of chilipiquins. | generally keep 
a jar of jalapefias grown in Louisiana 
to season okra and greens. In other 
words, lam a rather seasoned pepper 
eater. But I have never eaten any- 
thing anywhere as hot as those en- 
chiladas “Mexican style” in that 
Mexico City coffee shop where so 
many Americans specialize in boiled 
eggs and toast. Americans who crave 
a sample of cooking in full native 
piquancy should go to some restau- 
rant where the menu is printed only 
in Spanish. I recommend the Hos- 
teria Santo Domingo, where artists 
and writers are wont to sit until the 
sun is low or the moon is down. 

In eating, as in other fields, the 
explorer has his reward. 

My eye was taken by the ancient 
carved stones above the great door 
(through which carriages used to 
pass) of the Hotel Cortés on the 
unchanged north side of the Ala- 





meda. Within, all the rooms of the 
two stories Open on a great stone- 
floored patio. Tables for four, each 
protected by a giant umbrella, are 
scattered about the patio, though a 
bar and dining room are at hand. 
The food is good and a full dinner 
costs less than half what it costs at 
the Hotel del Prado across the Ala- 
meda. One afternoon | sat at one of 
those patio tables for four hours 
during drinks, dinner and conversa- 
tion, the waiter shifting the um- 
brella according to the decline of 
the sun. If you want the sun you 
have it; if you don’t want it, you 
don’t have it. You'll have some 
peace here if peace is what you like. 
All noises and crowds are far away. 
This is the Mexico that was and the 
Mexico that still lingers. Here is a 
flavor, a tone that money-bought 
grandeur cannot achieve. | don't 
imagine night life is much at the 
Hotel Cortés. 

Many Americans, carrying 862 
pesos bought for 100 dollars, forget 
that tipping in Mexico, as all over 
the world, is on a percentage basis. 
A peso is worth approximately 1114 
cents. Breakfast may be only five or 
Six pesos, but one usually tips a peso 
for any bill under ten. Thereafter the 
ten per cent tip is sufficient except 
in swank places. When an American 
banker with whom I lunched was 
presented with a bill for thirty-one 
pesos, he handed the waiter a fifty- 
peso banknote and told him to keep 
the change. I asked him if he would 
give a New York waiter nineteen 
dollars on a thirty-one-dollar bill. 
He had not thought of the matter in 
that way. | saw another American 
give a ten-peso tip on sandwiches 
that cost twelve pesos. Two pesos 
would have been generous. 

Automobiles cost in Mexico about 
double the American price. Taxi 
fares are about half, because labor 
is so cheap. The taxi drivers gladly 
take tips but are not used to them. 
Two pesos is enough for a ride of 
only a few blocks. Three pesos is the 
fare up to a mile and more; five 
pesos will take a person far away. 
When an American gives under 
three pesos the driver gives him a 
look that makes him feel he has be- 
trayed ““North America.” 

These taxi drivers stop and turn 
more quickly than the best cutting 
horse that ever wheeled on a two-bit 
piece and gave back fifteen cents in 
change. They are masters of bluff. 
They have accidents, of course, but 
I have never seen so few dented fen- 
ders as in Mexico City. Damaged 
fenders are repaired expertly and 
cheaply. Many drivers, a majority I 
believe, own their own cars. One I 
drove with had been home for five 

Continued on Page 97 
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Continued from Page 95 
years after five years in Montana 
ind California. He spoke good Eng- 
lish, said he owned two taxicabs, 
renting out one, and was making 
good money. Only a limited number 
of licenses are issued, and a license, 
which is transferable, is worth close 
to two thousand dollars. If the Pres- 
ident wants to make a popular ges- 
ture, he grants a free license now 
and then to some workingman. 

One can park in a parking lot all 
day long for a peso. Park on almost 
any street and a boy will uppear with 
a rag and a bucket of water. A peso 
rewards him for washing and polish- 
ing the car. Individuals who park 
regularly in one area pay five pesos 
a week for a daily cleaning of the 
car and, in addition, guardianship. 
A car washer pre-empts a certain 
amount of space against a curb and 
cares for customers there as if it 
were his personally owned parking 
lot. There are no parking meters. 

Most violations of traffic rules are 
settled on the spot. One evening as I 
entered a taxi I noticed a policeman 
talking to the driver. “He cost me a 
peso,” the driver said as we started 
off. “The peso won't go to the gov- 
ernment?” | queried. “No, it is for 
the policeman himself.” The driver 
had made a U turn against the law. 
Policemen, like most other govern- 
ment employees, have to supplement 
their meager salaries, but they are 
distinguished by eagerness to help 
rather than by greed. Three Amer- 
ican women approached one at his 
post in the middle of the Paseo 
Reforma to ask directions to a drug- 
store. He could not understand 
them, but he knew his traffic. Léok- 
ing for a car driven by an American 
woman, he soon spotted one, blew 
his whistle to stop it—and all other 
traffic—and consigned the three for- 
eigners to their fellow country- 
woman. One day when a policeman 
stopped another American woman 
from parking in a restricted zone, 
she asked what then could she do. 
He ended the colloquy by parking 
the car himself in another place. 


It will be a long time before riders 
in cars to the Mexico City airport 
will not pass men leading burros un- 
der burdens of lumber and produce. 

In a plane 15,000 feet high over 
the mountains—it took 
two and a half hours to traverse 


less than 


nearly a thousand miles of highway- 
measured distance between Mexico 
City and San Antonio—I remem- 
bered a ride | had made the day be- 
fore through the Lomas, where Mex- 
ico City’s elite are housed. Near a 
general’s bizarre residence that cost 
2,000,000 pesos, I saw a sandaled 
Indian dressed in white, somewhat 





soiled, leading a lanky blue bull. 
They had come many miles, had 
miles yet to go before reaching a 
slaughterhouse. They were making 
their way calmly across pavements, 
staying on grass when they could. 
The Indian was at ease among the 
big automobiles and the new archi- 
tecture. He made me feel more at 
ease with life. 

It is easy to be at ease in Mexico. 
Things and people seem in place 
there. Maybe that is the charm. 
When the plane landed and I stepped 
out on American soil, the idea came 
to me that although this country has 
many charming places, many charm- 
ing ways and many charming peo- 
ple, it cannot be called a land of 
charm. | was missing the bells and 
the smells, the flowers and the ven- 
dors of lottery tickets, the cries and 
the serene faces, the sitters in the sun 
in the Alameda and the wild dashers 
around the heroes of bronze and 
marble in the middle of the Paseo, 
the blend of ageless repose with 
modern activity that adds without 


displacing. rHe END 





FACTS AND FIGURES 
MEXICO CITY 


CLIMATE: 


Average temperatures 


High Low 


SPRING (Mar—May) 77 51 
SUMMER (June—Aug) 74 54 
PALI (Sept—Nov 70 50 
WINTER (Dec—Feb) 67 43 


Number of days with rain: 


SPRING 32 
FALL 38 


SUMMER 68 
WINTER il 
(While showers can be frequent and 
heavy during the rainy season, they are 


of short duration—*parasol showers.” ) 


CLOTHING: 
Wear smart town clothes—spring- and 
fall-weight suits and dresses, with dressy 
cottons and tropical worsteds for mid- 
summer. Nights are cool to cold the 
year around, so take a topcoat 
one for winter 


a heavy 
Dark colors predomi- 
nate. Never wear slacks or shorts in pub- 
lic. At fashionable hotels and restau- 
rants evening clothes are customary but 
not mandatory. Dark dinner jackets 
for men. Your most comfortable walk- 
ing shoes for sight-seeing. 


HOLIDAYS: 

Jan. 6, Day of the Three Wise Men 
(children’s holiday); Carnival celebra- 
tions precede Lent; March 21, Birth- 
day of Benito Juarez; May 1, Labor 
Day; May 5, Mexican National Holi- 
day (one of the biggest); Sept. 16, In- 
dependence Day (E! Grito); Nov. | & 
2, All Saints and A‘l Souls Days; Dec. 
12, Day of Our Lady of Guadalupe: 
Dec. 16 to 24, the Posadas of Christmas. 
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by ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


\ JOURNEY TO MARS 


Here's what it will be like to travel through space, 


in the words of an expert on interplanetary travel 


IN the fall of 1942 two events occurred which set Man’s feet firmly on 
the road to the stars. The first V-2 climbed to the limit of the at- 
mosphere, ushering in the age of rocket propulsion—and beneath 
a squash courtin the University of Chicago, atomic energy crept 
ecretly into a world totally unprepared for it 

During the next fifty years, building on this foundation, we will 
acquire the knowledge and techniques necessary to take us beyond the 
itmosphere — the know-how of space flight. Chemical fuels are already 
ivailable which can establish the “artificial satellite,” our first step- 
ping stone into space They may even be sufficient for scientific recon- 
naissances of the Moon and nearer planets, though at enormous 
expense. Truly practical space flight, however, must await the harness- 
ing of the atom to rocket propulsion. Already at least two ways of 
achieving this are Known, in theory: and when a thing can be done in 
theory, it ts only a matter of time before it becomes reality 

The conquest of the air has become history; the conquest of space 
is just beginning. Where Man has already sent his robot messengers, 
he himself will soon be traveling. It is not too optimistic to suppose 
that, a century from now, the first pioneering flights will be over, and 
we will have obtained a firm foothold on the Moon and the nearer 
planets. Interplanetary travel will no longer be a fabulous scientific 
stunt-—an achievement as headline-catching as the first Atlantic 
flights. It will be becoming as routine as ts the hourly departure of the 
Constellations and Stratocruisers from Idlewild today 

We can only guess what our great-grandchildren will discover 
upon the enigmatic face of Mars, or beneath the eternal clouds of 
Venus. For a long time—perhaps for decades—there will be no room 
on the planets for anyone save the hardy pioneers, the scientists and 
engineers who will be shaping Man’s new worlds and uncovering 
their secrets. Then will come the colonists, wrestling their livelihood 
from strange and stubborn environments. And then, inevitably, the 
tourists 

They will be seeking an escape from an Earth shrunk toa vanishing 
point, an Earth where the last frontiers were reached a century before. 
They will go across space to refresh their imaginations on worlds 


where the very rocks, and not merely the Continued on Page 100 


LAST LAP of the journey is from Phobos (lower left), one of Mars’ 
two moons, to the red planet itself, 3700 miles away. At this relatively 
close distance to Mars, the famed “canals” are a prominent feature 
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life-forms, are totally alien. Perhaps 
they will go to see the wrecks of 
civilizations that were old when Man 
was young. Some may even go for 
reasons of health, to live long and 
active lives on worlds where their 
weight would be only a fraction of 
that on Earth. But the greatest won- 
ders which must lie out there we can 
imagine today no more than Co- 
lumbus foresaw the Grand Canyon, 
Old Faithful, or Niagara Falls. We 
can only be sure they are there—and 
that once discovered, men will go 
to pay them homage. 


So you’re going to Mars? That’s 
still quite an adventure—though I 


suppose that in another ten years no 
one will think twice about it. Some- 


THREE-STAGE 








times it’s hard to remember that the 
first ships reached Mars scarcely 
more than half a century ago, and 
that our settlement on the planet is 
less than thirty years old. 

You've probably read all the 
forms and literature they gave you 
at the Department of Extraterres- 
trial Affairs. But here are some addi- 
tional pointers and background in- 
formation that may make your trip 
more enjoyable. I won't say it’s right 
up to date—things change so rapidly, 
and it’s a year since I got back from 
Mars myself—but on the whole 
you'll find it pretty reliable. 

Presumably you're going just for 
curiosity and excitement; you want 
to see what life is like out on the new 
frontier. It’s only fair, therefore, to 
121 


Continued on Page 


TRIP. Stage‘One: ferry rocket from Earth 


to space station (1100 miles). Stage Two: space ship from 
space station to Phobos (distance varies from 35- to 248- 
million miles). Stage Three: ferry rocket *2 from Phobos 


to Mars (3700 miles). 


line; but since ferry rocket 


Distances stated are in a straight 
“spirals” 


from Earth to space 


station, and space ship moves in a curved orbit from the 


space station to Phobos, 


greater. 


actual distances traveled are 
Ferry rockets are finned to aid flight through 


planets’ atmosphere; space ship travels in a vacuum, so no 


fins are necessary. 


Caution! 


This diagrammatic drawing 


has not been approved by the U.N. Bureau of Astronautics. 
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stationer’s is a real part of your pleasure in giving, and using, Crane’s. 
G ’ 4 FINE PAPERS + MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS «+ SINCE 1801 
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DAZZLING DALLAS 


Texans eagerly tell you “Big D” is different. Do you know why? Are its women 


CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY. From deep in the 
heart of Dallas, where tall buildings and narrow 
streets are the rule, traffic moves at fifty miles an hour 
toward the lush green fringes of town, following a 
multimillion-dollar six-lane divided highway, each 
side of which is flanked by its own secondary road. 


FASHION TABLEAU. Stately Mrs. Carrie Net- 
man, cofounder of Neiman-Marcus and still active 
in its direction, poses with half a dozen of the fa- 
mously well-dressed women of Dallas—from left, 
Mrs. Fred Schoellkopf, Jr., Mrs. Dudley Ramsden, 
Miss Nancy Ann Smith(in front), Mrs. Angus Wynne, 
Jr., Mrs. J. A. Humphrey and Mrs. Dulany Lingo. 
Mrs. Neiman is a woman of quiet, decided opinions 
where taste is concerned; in author Street’s words, 
“a woman who has earned the accolade of lady.” 


as lovely as they say? Are its men giants or just like you? 


by JAMES STREET 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JEAN AND TOM HOLLYMWAN 


THE young prodigy called Dallas is not even sure where she got her 
name, but big talk has made it synonymous with a Cadillac-and- 
caviar culture—and this is heresy and calumny, inasmuch as her 
ermine stole cannot hide her brawny corn-fed shoulders nor paté de 
foie gras slacken her appetite for chili. 

Yet it is here, on the flat, fat land of East Texas, that an exciting 
venture is under way: the knockdown of MONEY into lower case, the 
realization that a bankbook ts not literature, the confession that some 
Texans are not giants and the contrition of singing The Star Spangled 
Banner almost as loudly as The Eves of Texas. 

Her feet are still callused from the plow furrow where she began 
and greasy from the oil that has made her famous; but it was rail- 
roads and insurance that changed her from a cotten-patch storekeeper 
into a drawing-room dowager who still cuts the buck on Saturday 
night, while her moralists insist that she behave like a lady in public 
because “the eyes of America are upon you.” 

They really aren't, you know—despite the din from writers of so- 
cial and sociological bent who swoon to Dallas’ charms or slap her 
face and try to measure her, and all of Texas, by an Eastern yardstick, 
which is like trying to hold down the firmament with thumbtacks. 
All this attention pleases Dallas but it also puzzles her. Like a padded 
bathing-beauty contestant, she struts before the audience and squirms 
before the judges, and can’t understand those who smirk at her 
new wealth, and smile at Detroit's, who jeer her private planes and 
cheer New York’s yachts, who ridicule her rich estates and revere 
Newport mansions. 

She pretends she doesn’t mind outland censure, but she’s kidding 
herself, for she is the most sensitive city | have ever visited. She 
wants everybody to love her for her virtues and praise her for her 
magnificence while she excuses her errors with: “Well now, after 
all, ’'m no worse than any other big city.” 

That’s correct on both counts, For, by any measure, Dallas is a rea! 
city except in the matter of downtown hotels and restaurants. She 
simply has outgrown her lodgings. However, Statler is coming in 
with a huge hotel and soon Dallas’ publicans will be greeting guests 
without expecting them to salaam for the privilege of hiring a bed. 

As in most of the South, except New Orleans and parts of Florida, 


Dallas eats and entertains at home or in any of her numerous 





WEALTH and old-fashioned patriotism distin- 
guish Haroldson Lafayette Hunt, Dallas oil 
man-with a fortune estimated at more than a 
quarter-billion dollars. Usually shy of publicity, 
he sits here unostentatiously among the pet 

sonnel of Facts Forum, a nonprofit public-dis 
cussion group he backs. Mr. Hunt holds a bool 
about General MacArthur on his knee; to th 


right stands General George Kenney, a friend 


LOG CABIN on the courthouse lawn links the 
Dallas of today with its humble origins. John 
Neely Bryan, the city’s founder, built « for his 
bride in 1843, when his struggling settlement 


was too busy surviving to dream of fat riches 
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private clubs. Restaurants must compete with 
home cooking for the local trade and the best 
ones are a hack fare from downtown. This can 
be a mite rough on strangers who do not know 
their way around town, especially if they dis- 
like meals with lighting by Neon and music by 
Juke. 

Even so, this is a bread-bean-beefsteak-and- 
bourbon community with a bottle on the table 
and setups by the house; all of which, it has been 
hinted, might tend somewhat to excessive con- 
sumption, for Dallas shares that stimulating 
Southern tradition of sundown drinking and 
sunup praying. 

If these be blemishes, they really do not mar 
the beauty, graciousness or vitality of Dallas, 
which proudly hails herself as Big D. To East- 
erners, this might suggest a ranch brand, but Dal- 
las is not a cow town; rather, she’s a slow-talking, 
fast-thinking Southern waif who worked like 
mad to trim her calico with buttons and bows, 
and who now reads more books than any other 
town in the Southwest, listens to her own sym- 
phony orchestra and to the Metropolitan Opera, 
dresses like a patrician and then goes hilariously 
plebeian at football games. 

She is not as loud as some of her Texas sisters, 
but her people are just as confident, and her 
stores glitter the streets and her lights gleam the 
sky; and all around her stretches a land of pine, 
pastures and oil, oozing wealth in such wanton 
abundance that the old cow horn long since has 


become a cornucopia 





More than 450,000 people live in the city 
proper, including the populations of the four 
self-governing “island” cities of Highland Park, 
University Park, Cockrell Hill and Fruitdale. 
The metropolitan population of Dallas now ex- 
ceeds 600,000. 

This is a place you cannot really know without 
living here, a place you cannot forget even after a 
brief visit; for Dallas looks like acity, behaves like 
acity, smells better than most cities and has a flavor 
all her own; geographically of the Southwest, 
culturally of the Old South and financially ap- 
pended to the East—and all this brewed into a 
Texas burgoo of logical incompatibility, of polit- 
ical conservatism and dollar boldness. 

She is in the major leagues of oil, cotton, in- 
surance, banking and wholesaling, the home of 
Southern Methodist University and a slew of 
other schools, of the Cotton Bowl and the biggest 
annual state fair in the world, of a bank that 
brazenly advertises “Come in and Let Us Say 
Yes,” and another that proclaims “Son, This 
Bank Has Been Like a Father to You,” and of 
the Neiman-Marcus specialty shop which, na- 
tionally, is perhaps the best-known institution 
hereabouts. 

This is the home of the Cokesbury Bookstore, 
which reportedly is the biggest in the world, and 
of Haroldson Lafayette Hunt, an oilman whose 
income reputedly is a million dollars a week and 
whose monetary worth reputedly is $265,000,000, 
give or take a few dollars. (Now remember Texas 
is long on “reputes,” a thesaurus word for claim 





or brag, but the trouble with Dallas big talk is 
that it usually is true.) 

Mr. Hunt and his $265,000,000 are not in 
Who's Who, but here aiso lives Everette Lee De 
Who's Who 
listing is four and one half inches long. His wealth 


Golyer, another oilman, whose 
is a Subject neither of street-corner gossip nor 
professional covetousness, yel his geologic prow- 
ess is the pride of the petroleum industry and his 
library the envy of those deluded unfortunates 
who callovsly put a higher value on books than 
on bank accounts. Mr. De Golyer is chairman of 
the editorial! board of the Saturday Review of 
Literature and knows more about books than 
many of those who write them and most of those 
who criticize them. 

This also is a football bedlam and the home 
of Margo Jones’ Theatre-in-the-Round and Liz 
MeMurray’s Personal Bookshop, a slightly fren- 
zied but altogether wonderful emporium of cul- 
ture, conversation and controversy. 


All of this started from scratch slightly more 
than a hundred years ago. Texas had freed her- 
self from Mother Mexico and was an independ- 
ent republic and then, in 1840, came John Neely 
Bryan, a Tennessean who had pushed into Texas’ 
prairie wilderness and settled at the three forks 
which give the Trinity River its name. Here the 
stream, good mostly for flooding and fertilizing 
purposes, constricts its valley from five miles 
to one, and on this narrow base Dallas was built, 
















WEALTH and far-flung intellectuality mark 
the activities of Dallas’ Everette L. De Golyer, 
who ranks as one of the world’s great oil geolo 
gists and also is chairman of the board of the 
Saturday Review of Literature and president of 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. In addition, 
Mr. De Golyer has a 10,000-volume library, is 
an authority on Southwestern lore and has 


received more than a dozen honorary degrees, 


which explains why, like New York, it piles up 





instead of sprawling out. 
Brother Bryan got himself a 640-acre tract and 
went into the real-estate business. He lured in a 



























few settlers and by 1842 or 43 the hamlet was be- 

ing called Dallas; why, nobody knows. 
One faction contends the name honors George 

Mifflin Dallas, a Pennsylvanian who became 

Vice-President after the town was named; another 

argues for his brother, Commander Alexander 

James Dallas, of the United States Navy, who 

saw service off the Texas coast. Bryan himself ts 

reported to have said that the name honors “my 

friend Dallas” 

County, Arkansas, who, in 1843, settled at Cedar 


Joseph Dallas of Washington 


Springs, now a part of the city of Dallas. Any- 
way the County of Dallas was named for Vice- 
President George Mifflin Dallas, but that was in 
1846, some years after the town was named. The 
community had been surveyed and platted by 
then and was already in business with a post office, 
a crossroads store and a supply of calico, gun- 
powder, whisky and chawing tobacco. 

In 1855 came some 200 French émigrés—pro- 
fessors, writers, musicians, scientists, all of them 
disciples of Socialist Frangois Fourier. They es- 
tablished a communistic society at a colony 


called La 


The enterprise flopped, and many of the settlers 





Reunion, four miles west of town. 


MONEY now sprouts even from potted plants 


moved into Dallas and thus gave the raw village 


in Dallas-—or at least it seems to in a window of 


its first cultural shot in the arm. the well-heeled club operating atop the Mer 
However, it is incorrect to assume that the cantile National Bank, where a fruitful philo- 


city’s urge for culture sprang wholly from the dendron is rigged to bear a crop of pennies 
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MODERN ART witha Dallas twist: The paint 
ings at right, in the Museum of Fine Arts, are 
part of last year’s exhibit of modern canvases 
owned by businessmen all over the nation; pur 
pose, to interest Dallas businessmen in starting 
similar collections. Here Museum Director 
Jerry Bywaters, a modern-fancier and a prize 
winning artist himself, sits in a modern chau 
to admire the $500,000 roundup of moderns. 


CONVENTIONAL SCULPTURE witha Dal 
las extra: In the civic park that bears his name, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee rides in bronze, but not 
alone. An orderly follows on horseback behind 
the general and his famous steed, Traveler 
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learned Frenchmen. They helped leaven the loaf, 
but the real urge came from the poor farms of the 
South, whence came Texans, and not from the 
plantations, because the big planters, like dukes, 
did not migrate. Dallas was never a _ hell-for- 
leather Western frontier town; she is where the 
South ends, whereas Fort Worth, thirty-two 
miles west, is where the West begins. The two 
cities, incidentally, have little in common except 
Texas and a civic rivalry that vents itself in Fort 
Worth shouts and Dallas smugness. 

In 1860, on the eve of the Civil War, came the 
great conflagration that almost wiped out Dallas 
and seared a bloody page on her history. The 
fire came on a July Sunday and within twenty- 
four hours much of the town was ashes. Then 
came the rumor that Negroes had set the blaze 
and that a slave uprising was imminent, although 
Dallas had only a hundred Negroes tn her popu- 
lation and some of them were freedmen. Mob 
rule was prevented only by a committee which 
promised investigation. 

Vigilantes by any other name could be as 
harsh, as impulsive, as unjust. A Negro boy 
pointed the finger of suspicion and three Negro 
men were hanged. A judge who believed the men 
innocent explained, “Somebody had to hang.” A 
couple of abolitionists were whipped and run out 
of town, and Dallas began rebuilding. 

The war that clobbered the Old South actually 
benefited Dallas; she was headquarters for the 


quartermaster and commissary departments of 


the Confederacy’s trans-Mississippi armies, and 


yet far from the real fighting. After the war, the 
South poured man power into Texas, and Dallas 
got her share of the disinherited, the disillu- 
sioned and the unvanquished. It was then that 
the indelible brand of Southern pride, potlikker 
and plutocracy was stamped on the city’s brow. 

Texas flourished because there were forests for 
home and market, cotton for cash, plenty of 
labor, and hogs for the smokehouse. Dallas was 
on her way, though there was no apparent reason 


why she should be richer or bigger than any of 


several other East Texas towns. Civic gumption 
and gall made the difference. Dallas willed to 
be a city and her citizens united to buy, beg or 
borrow any asset for their community. 

Transportation was the first problem. The an- 
swer obviously was in railroads, and instead of 
waiting for trains to come, Dallas went out after 
them. Her 3000 residents dug up $5000 in cash 
and offered a free right-of-way and 115 acres to 
lure a railroad to their town. The Houston and 
Texas Central arrived in 1872 and within a year 
the population doubled. Then came the Texas 
and Pacific, and Dallas almost got out of hand in 
the boom that followed. Sheep, cattle and cotton, 
wool, wheat and hides—the stock and stuff 
poured in and the money rolled after it. 

So did bandits, gamblers and good timers, 
male and female. Romanticists have dug deep to 
make this the wild-and-woolly period in the 
city’s life and, surely, it was the only time Dallas 
took on any resemblance to the traditional fron- 
tier boom town. They have reached out, and far 
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to claim Sam Bass, a sort of jackleg outlaw who 
worked the bushes while Jesse James (/e’s in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica) worked the big time. 
You remember good ol’ Sam Bass. Went wrong 
by sporting on horses and then took to stealing 
and died with his craw full of lead at the ripe old 
age of twenty-seven. , 

Belle Starr—the name suggests a good, clean 
steamboat rather than the thieving baggage that 
she was—also operated in these parts. She owned 
a iivery stable here and legend, draping her 
shoulders with fancy tales and fancy clothes, has 
made her into a glamorous moll of amours and 
adventure. So let’s allow Sister Belle to rest in 
peace. It’s easier to sell myths than to kill them. 

Dallas quickly wearied of such nonsense and 
cleaned out the dives, and by 1886 she had six 
railroads, a population of about 35,000, money 
in her poke and the Sanger Brothers department 
store—the first in the South to employ sales- 
ladies, a mercantile institution that is to Dallas’ 
history what Rich’s is to Atlanta’s and John 
Wanamaker’s to Philadelphia’s. 

By the turn of the century, most of the sod- 
busting pioneers either had passed on or had gone 
bust themselves, and the city was taken over by 
merchants, moneylenders, lawyers and preach- 
ers, the insurance executives of later years, and 
the realtors, oilmen and doctors. 

Somebody in Dallas should write a ballad to 
James Harvey Robertson of Austin, a representa- 
tive in the state legislature who, in 1908, sired an 
insurance law known as the Robertson Act, 
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which provided that all life-insurance companies 
doing business in the state must invest in Texas 
three fourths of all reserves held for payment of 
policies written in the state. Most of the big in- 
surance companies quit Texas, figuring the take 
wasn't worth the toll, and that the state soon 
would beg them to come back to their old stands. 
They completely misjudged the nature of Texas, 
for instead of asking the big boys to come back, 
Texans themselves began organizing insurance 
companies, scads of ‘em. 

It was rather rough going for a while. Most of 
the new companies made their headquarters in 
Dallas because it was the richest city in the state 
and the capital of East Texas, where most of the 
business was written. Oil—an ocean of it-—had 
come in down around Beaumont and soon was 
gushing wealth from the Panhandle to the Brazos, 
and the home-grown insurance companies be- 
came full-blown giants, investing in their state 
three fourths of all reserves on tap for pay- 
ment of Texas policies. 

The big national companies came knocking 
on the door again and were readmitted. Dallas’ 
skyline was pierced by insurance skyscrapers, for 
Texas’ insurance business runs into the billions 
and billions—in 1949, $8,569,227,205 worth of 
life insurance alone was in force. It goes a long 
way toward explaining the city’s financial sta- 
bility, conservatism, heavy postal receipts and 
the horde of thrifty, cautious white-collar work- 


ers who. set the Dallas pace even more than the 
big rich you hear so much about. 
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BALLET with a Dallas fair: A 
Russian-born prima ballerina, much-acclauned 
Alexandra Danilova, teaches her art to lithe 
looking students at the Edith James School of 
the Dance, a Dallas institution for more than 
twenty years, Once an associate of Balanchine 
and Diaghilev, Mme. Danilova has become an 
American citizen and a Dallas rooter; finds 
the city charming, its people gifted with taste 





FOOTBALL with a Dallas uproar: Texas and 
Tennessee fizht it out in the New Year's Day 


classic, ending with Texas victorious, 16-0 
Scene, the Cotton Bowl, Dallas’ 85,000-seat 


outlet for its pandemoniacal love of sports 
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FULL BLOOM: Joseph O. Lambert, Jr., an artist 
with things that grow, poses in the greenhouse 
that supplies big Dallas social functions with the 
lavish floral elegance to which the city is accus- 
tomed. Originally from Shreveport, Mr. Lambert 
works hard to improve the civic good looks of 
Dallas by tasteful landscaping, has given the city 
thousands of flowering trees for its parkwavs. The 


rich, reportedly, groan at the size of his bills. 
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HOME: Some of Dallas lives in luxurious man- 
sions in Highland Park, one of the independent 
“island” communities within the city limits 
Above, the residence of wealthy John R. Black, 


neat of line, well groomed in its landscaping 
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One factor that makes Dallas a sort of Texas 
Paris, luring the adventuresome from the sur- 
rounding rich provinces, is the number of col- 
leges within her orbit, which every year graduate 
energetic and ambitious youths who are not in- 
terested in New York or the East, but who yearn 
only to make good in Big D. Their roots go 
deep into Texas soil and into the Texas philos- 
ophy of free-wheeling enterprise. Big D is their 
mecca; the town where many boys come seek- 
ing fame and fortune and girls come seeking 
husbands, all with Bibles in their hands and 
dreams in their heads. 

Dallas calls herself the oil capital of the South- 
west, a boast that both Tulsa and Houston might 
dispute, but as yet no oil has been found in her 
immediate vicinity. However, in 1930, the East 
Texas field came in, the grandpappy of *em all; 
and Dallas became the base for fields all around. 
Geographically, she is the center of the South- 
west's oil girdle, and though railroads, insurance 
and distribution made her prosperous, it was oil 
that made her greasy rich. Her oilmen in the one 
and two million dollar brackets are too numerous 
to reckon. And in the really big chips, there are 
perhaps twenty-five oilmen whose fortunes run 
around ten million, another twenty-five in the 
twenty-million class, and maybe half a dozen 
worth forty or fifty millions. 

Most of these men cringe at the words “ty- 
coon” and “big rich” and are quiet, unaffected 
citizens. The chances are that the “big oil oper- 
ator from Texas’ who makes such a splash in 


New York night clubs and headlines in the 
newspapers is not an oilman at all and probably 
never saw Dallas. 

Naturally, as everywhere, some of Dallas’ 
wealth is loud and gaudy. One of the town’s 
favorite stories concerns a lady who reported to 
a friend: “I was at the club the other night and 
had on a little $200 number. Nothing special, 
mind you. But two other women were wearing 
the same dress. I went to the slot-machine room 
and just put my head against the wall and cried 
and cried until my lil’ ol’ eyes were red.” 


| began hearing about Dallas on the plane that 
took me there, and from a fellow passenger who 
lived in Fort Worth. “You'll like Big D,” he said. 
“Dallas is different.” 

“What's different about it?” 

He peered at me in surprise and pity. “It’s just 
different. Everybody knows that. It’s a good town 
to live in.” 

“Then why don’t you live there?” 

“Because I live in Fort Worth.” 

There must be some logic somewhere in there, 
if you care to blast for it. 

! arrived in Big D after midnight and was hun- 
gry. The hotel directed me to a nearby all-night 
restaurant, a gathering place for late revelers 
Crickets, repeat crickets, were hopping about 
the place and one clung tc my trousers. | squared 
off to defend myself and a fellow yelled, “Don't 
kill him! He’s a pet. That’s Knute Rockne.” 





| slunk into a chair and Knute Rockne leaped 
for sanctuary near his protector, who was my 
table companion. “How do you identify Knute 
Rockne from the others?” | asked. 

“They are all Knute Rocknes,” he said. “Down 
where | work they are all named Ma Ferguson. 
Ma used to be governor of Texas. You must be a 
stranger in Big D. Well, crickets swarm here ev- 
ery fall. Must be the mating season or something. 
And I'll take a paralyzed oath that you never kill 
a cricket in Dallas.” 

A paralyzed oath, I learned, is one you swear 
standing still. 

“You'll like Big D,” he said. “Dallas is differ- 
ent. What do you sell?” 

“Insecticide,” I replied petulantly because, to 
me, scrambled eggs and crickets do not blend at 
2 a.M., but then | am what Westerners call an ef- 
fete Easterner, a strange designation for a North 
Carolina Tarheel. 

Back at the hotel the door was a hive of crick- 
ets and one followed me into the lobby and | 
bespake a bellboy. ““What’s his name?” I pointed 
to the thing. 

“Charlie,” he said. “All of ours are named 
Charlie.” 

Then the bellboy went into the patter that | 
was to hear every day. “You'll like Big D. Good 
place to live. It’s different.” 


For social, business and recreational purposes, 
Dallas is a city of private clubs. Most of these are 




































FULL STEAM: Stanley Marcus, hard-driving im 
presario of merchandising, poses at home beside a 
one of his many esthetic 
hobbies. Also promotion-minded, Mr. Marcus 
keeps the Neiman-Marcus name aglitter na- 
tionally; he is its dynamic president and demand 
ing boss—a diplomatic merchant with an eye for 
propriety as well as anear for the cash register. Once, 


collection of masks 


legend tells, he talked a customer out of mink 


semiexclusive by Texas standards although down- 
right democratic by Eastern standards. There are 
ten private country clubs, of which the Dallas 
Country Club ts the oldest (1899) and Brook Hol- 
low the most impressive, the usual muster of 
luncheon clubs and several groups such as the 
Critic Club, the Bonehead Club and the Texas 
Institute of the Unlettered; but it is the down- 
town private clubs for men that give Dallas a big- 
city twist. The best known ts the Dallas Athletic 
Club, a model club-hotel (women allowed on 
certain floors). Then there is the Petroleum Club, 
one of the richest in the world, the Insurance 
Club, the Engineers, the City, the Downtown, 
and so on. 

The most powerful, and least-known, club in 
town is a compact luncheon group called the 
Citizens Council. This council virtually runs Dal- 
las and makes the rules for merchants, bankers 
and politicians, who may battle among them- 
selves but usually work together on any develop- 
ment they think will help their city. The council 
was chartered in 1937 and its membership was 
fixed at 175. 

These men, like the doges of medieval Venice, 
are business princes. The most publicized of the 
group is Robert Lee Thornton, chairman of the 
board of the Mercantile National Bank. Mr 
Thornton with coining the word 
“dydamic” 
venturesome banker whose faith in Texas ap- 





is credited 


SHOP: Some of Dallas trade in the Neiman 
Marcus department store, but its prestige and 


in describing Dallas. He is an ad- 
prices are such that more than half its business 
Author Street met 
Dallasans who were uncertain of its location 


proaches fanaticism and he gives liberally to his comes from out of town 


city’s symphony and other cultural endeavors. He 
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trictly is a ham-gravy man, but he aims for Dal- 
las to ha caviar if he reckons Dallas needs tt 

Iwo other dydamiu 
ard Ander 
Somebody and former president of the Chamber 
of the United States, and Nathan 
(Nate) Adams, president of the First National 
Bank Dallas, a stranger hears more of Bob 
Thornton, Deck Hulcy and Nate Adams than of 
iny other local nabobs, including Robert Gerald 


Storey, dean of the law school of Southern Meth 


councilmen are Dech- 


(Deck) Huley, a public-utilities 


of Commerce 


odist University and president of the American 
Baur Assocnition 


This is a city with an insatiable yen for outdoor 
recreation, Perhaps the climate has much to do 
vith it. In April and May, Dallas ts lush and gar 
landed with flowers. But then comes the summer 
that bakes and sears and it’s not the humidity, 
it's the heat. Gentlemen, she’s hot, and that’s 
that. The heat lingers until late October and there 
is no exciting and invigorating autumn. Winter 
itsell is balmy—except when “blue northers” 
whip down from Canada and the temperature 
drops maybe thirty degrees in an hour, and icy 
winds jell the marrow in your bones 

Allin all, however, the climate is warm, warmet 
nd hot and the folks can play outdoors most of 
he ume. Besides private clubs, the city has five 
municipal golf courses, eleven swimming pools 
ind seventy-two publicly owned tennis courts. 


Dallas is so tar from sea and mountains that she 


has had to provide many of her own recreational 
facilities, but there are also several lakes round 
and about and fishermen flock to these. 

The propensity for recreation extends to the 
churches, of which there are more than 500, and 
these seek not only the spiritual but the physical 
betterment of their congregations. For example, 
the Highland Park Methodist Church has a 
roller skating rink in its $2,000,000 “plant,” as 
some Protestant church buildings are called in 
Texas 


Texas League baseball is supported loyally by 


Dallas, but it is football that throws the city into 
a state of dementia. Her own SMU is a mighty 
pigskin fortress and within cheering distance are 
Baylor, Texas Christian University and Texas 
\. & M. For accommodation thereof, Dallas has 
the Cotton Bowl, a gigantic stadium that seats 
more than 85,000. There is also a high-school 
stadium that seats 25,000, and P. C. Cobb, di- 
rector of athletics for the high schools, is credited 
with beginning night football. 

During one week end while | was there, the 
community was subjected to three major foot- 
ball games—two college games and a contest in- 
volving the Dallas Texans, the professional team 
that soon afterward lost the backing of local 
bigwigs and ceased to belong to Dallas. There 
was as much hoopla for the professionals as one 
sees at most college games in the East. First a 
stagecoach rolled around the field to warm up 
the crowd. Then Gov. Allan Shivers made a 


speech and was Continued on Page 112 


a 
CULTURE seethes in Dallas through the doings 
of enthusiasts like Margo Jones (left) and Robert 
Lee Thornton (right). Miss Jones directs her origi- 
nal and much-copied Theatre °53, a theater in the 
round which changes name with the years. Banker 
Thornton runs the annual State Fair (those are 
lights from its amusement rides swirling behind 
him), and helps raise funds for many high-brow 
flings he doesn’t go to personally. She a crackling 
live wire, he a ramrod and a homespun man who 
mispronounces words on purpose, both are—to bor- 
row Thornton's coinage—*dydamic” Dallasans 


> 


HALL OF STATE and the lagoon it faces are 
part of the lavish State Fair plant at Dallas, an 
installation whose value, thanks to the energy 
of Robert Thornton, stands at $35,000,000 
Over two million people see the Fair each year 
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HOTELS 


Waikiki Beach, sand- 
and-surf playground of 
the southern seas, is 
“tj crowned by three focal 
points of gaiety and good 
living...the celebrated 
trio of Matson hotels. 
Here, under the direction 
of an experienced host 
to Island visitors, is 
offered the widest range 


of accommodations. 








ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
One of the world’s great 
hotels. American Plan from 


$14 daily per person, double 


SURF RIDER 
Smart and streamlined 
European Plan. Double 
rooms, from $)2 daily 


MOANA 


Mellow, hospitable and 
modern. Evropean Plan 
Double rooms, from $8 daily 
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San Diego 
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Continued from Page 110 

booed and cheered. Next a bevy of 
pretty girls high-kicked, and these 
were called the Tex-Anns. Fireworks 
were exploded and loud-speakers 
bawled Texas songs. 

But the Dallas Texans and Tex- 
Anns were defeated and the folks 
were glum indeed, and the next 
thing you know Dallas’ venture into 
professional football was drowned 
in red ink and the Texans (mostly 
from Northern schools) were a flop. 

This was most un-Texaslike, and 
one possible cause for the failure is 
the fact that, whereas Negroes 
flocked to Dallas’ Texas League 
baseball to cheer for their color, 
they shunned professional football 
even though several Dallas players 
were Negroes. And all this, I sug- 
gest, proves nothing except that 
Dallas Negroes like baseball more 
than football. 

The Negro community is the larg- 
est racial minority in the city and I 
heard less bitterness over the “*Ne- 
gro question” in Dallas than in any 
other Southern or Southwestern 
city | have visited. A social con- 
sciousness threads from the slums 
to the mansions, or vice versa, and 
much progress is evident in educa- 
tion, health, housing and all the 
trimmings. 

The Negroes have their own busi- 
ness, professional and social lead- 
ers, their own newspaper and 
chamber of commerce, and are 
a powerful economic factor and a 
growing political factor. 

This is not to suggest that Dallas’ 
Negroes are not a depressed minor- 
ity, although they have cracked the 
door to first-class citizenship. There 
is deep friction and this, as in most 
of the South, seems to stem from 
housing and transportation prob- 


lems—those troublesome twins of 


Jim Crow. A restaurant juke box 
even segregates Negro songs and 
some Negro singers under the title 


of **Race.” 


The Dallas press is inclined to 
judge news by its influence upon 
the city and not necessarily by its 
excitement or information. The 
staid Dallas Morning News and the 
not-quite-so-staid afternoon Times 
Herald have the local field to them- 
selves and do not exploit the misfor- 
tunes of “respected” Dallasans for 
benefit of circulation. Local di- 
vorces, for example, seldom get any 
play at all. Both papers are everlast- 
ingly alert to anything that will 
benefit Dallas, especially culturally, 
and much of the city’s success with 
things theatrical, musical and liter- 
ary is a tribute to their enterprise. 
The News is one of the richest pa- 
pers in the world and is housed in a 


a 
ELIZABETH ANN McMURRAY runs 
The Personal Bookshop, hangout of 
Dallas’ strongly book-minded coterie. 


JOHN ROSENFIELD, critic on 
the Dallas News, pulls no punches 
to keep Dallas culture reaching high. 

> 


journalistic Taj Mahal with a mar- 
ble facade. 

Which brings us, perhaps ab- 
ruptly, to the big talk which popu- 
larly is associated with thts city and 
all things Texan. One gets the im- 
pression that Dallas, leavening into 
an erudite metropolis, is as weary 

Texas brag as is the rest of the 
country, and is a bit ashamed when 
her sons thump their chests and 
shout down rain. barrels. And 
though the city rightfully is proud 
of its opulence, she asks to be judged 
by her accomplishments, including 
SMU, the Southwestern Legal Foun- 
dation, the Perkins School of The- 
ology, Southwestern Medical School, 
the Baylor College of Dentistry, the 
Dallas Symphony, her state fair, her 
musicals, her legitimate theater, her 
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om 
ARTHUR KRAMER, JR., president 
of A. Harris department store, heads 
the Dallas Grand Opera Association 


ELA HOCKADAY remains a well- 
loved campus figure at the excellent 
girls’ school she founded forty years ago. 


museums of history, fine arts and 
natural history, and the fact that 
she is the only city that regularly 
brings the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany west of the Mississippi River. 
I got my first tangible impression 
of Dallas at a shoe-repair shop 
where the crickets were named 
Harry. A real Texan came in, a big, 
swaggering fellow whose gray ranch 
hat had a rolled brim. He was fast 
on the draw, that hombre, and 
reached for his order book. “I an- 
tic-i-pate He said it slowly, 
accenting the last syllable. “I an- 
tic-i-pate me a good sale today and 
take a paralyzed oath that I aim to 

get it.” 
He did, and as he walked out the 
proprietor said to me: ““There’s Dal- 
Continued on Page 114 
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Your Dream Becomes a Living Romance! 


Cascades of color tumble from the deck . . . the 
serpentine breaks ... then, with Island songs 
voicing the promise of Hawaii, the LURLINE 
gently moves into the setting sun. The shore 
line disappears...and you soon discover 
Hawaii's special charm is everywhere on this 
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wonderful food and thoughtful service, 
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in the luxurious comfort of your accommoda 
tions. In it all you see reflected over seven 
decades of Matson experience on the Pacific 
it’s all included and 
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in your round-trip fare 





For the finest travel, the LURLINE 
for the finest freight service, the 


Matson cargo fleet...to and from Hawaii 
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THE DALLAS SYMPHONY, a capsule of the city’s dedica- 
tion to the fine (and costly) arts. Often in the hole since 1900, 
the orchestra now numbers about eighty artists led by youth- 
ful Walter Hendl, and ranks among the finest in the nation. 





Continued from Page 112 
las. A salesman. This is a selling 
town.” 

The figures support this, for Dal- 
las sells a whale of a lot more than 
she makes. By big-league standards, 
Dallas is not an industrial city but a 
distributing center. She shares top 
billing with Memphis as a spot cot- 
ton market yet imports most of her 
textiles. 

One of her biggest plants is the 
Ford assembly unit, and each car 
that rolls from the line is labeled 
**Made in Texas by Texans.”’ Do not 
smirk at Dallas for this chauvinism 
because it is a Michigan company’s 
attempt to cash in on Texas pride, 
and and 
others ignore it. 


some Texans resent it 


From many corners I kept hearing 
this refrain: “You can’t know Dal- 
las until you know Liz McMurray 
and Bill Kittrell.” 

So to The Personal Bookshop, 
owned by Elizabeth Ann MeMur- 
ray (Mrs. William Johnson), and 
there found the staff in a huddle 
over whether to change the name of 
their crickets from Oscar to Edna 
Ferber. It is a small shop that drips 
books, a forum for idealists, authors 
and other characters, and a rostrum 
for frenetic conversationalists. Liz 
McMurray is the lady who once 
flabbergasted publisher Alfred A. 
Knopf who, calling for the first 
time, found her and her staff scrim- 
maging on the floor in re-enactment 
of a football play she had seen the 
day before. 


Her shop is the outlet and sort of 


home base for many of Dallas’ cul- 
tural enterprises and is headquar- 
ters for Theatre “53, the Margo 
Jones innovation that makes Dallas 
unique in the theatrical world. The- 
atre “53 (or "52 or 54, depending on 
the year) is not a Little Theatre. The 
performers are professionals who 


give Dallas a thirty-week season of 


well-rounded stage fare. It also is 
called the “theater in the round” 


MARCH 


because spectators sit around the 
stage and not only in front of it. 

Theatre '53 hopes to be to Dallas 
what the Abbey Players are to Ire- 
land—a professional, repertory, na- 
tive theater of Texas with a perma- 
nent staff of young artists, a theater 
that young playwrights a 
chance to be seen. The idea is the 
triumph of Margo Jones, the direc- 
tress and generalissima, a Texan who 
has been closely associated with the 
New York theater. The first big 
money for her enterprise—$10,000— 
came from Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
McDermott. Operating disburse- 
ments now run more than $80,000 a 
season. 

True to predictions, W. H. (Bill) 
Kittrell dropped by the bookshop 
to browse and debate. Mr. Kittrell is 
a man with a photographic memory 
and is reported to know things 
about Dallas that the histories have 
overlooked. He runs a press-clipping 
service, grows peanuts and pecans, 
reviews books and sometimes makes 
erroneous political predictions. 

“Tell you about Dallas,” he said. 
“Don't judge it by Cadillacs. That's 
just money. Judge it by the have- 
lawns and the have-not-lawns. The 
ambition of every Dallas family is to 
have a nice, green lawn in the sum- 


gives 


mertime. That takes money, time 
and ingenuity out here where the 
sun is generous and the rain ain’t.”’ 

In came the redoubtable Frank 
Dobie to hold court at a tall-tale 
shire moot, and here it should be re- 
corded that, although Author Dobie 
is world famous as a storyteller, his 
wife, the diffident “Miss Bertha,” 
can ult lances with him at any joust. 
She is chic (drat that word) and he 
likes baked beans with honey. 

Then in came Bob Pool, manager 
of the Insurance Club and a member 
of the Texas Institute of the Unlet- 
tered. He also owns a chili parlor. 

“Don't let anybody out here kid 
you with any Cadillac-and-caviar 
routine,” said Mr. Pool. “This is a 
chili town and chili is a Texas food 
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Come to Wyoming—enjoy 
the scenic wonders of the 
majestic Tetons—the Big 
Horn Mountains—famous 
Yellowstone National Park 
—and the Jackson Hole 
country—in the Wonder- 
land of the West. 





Mineral 
Hot Springs 


Placid lakes, turbulent riv- 
ers, and racing mountain 
streams make Wyoming a 
fisherman's paradise, and 
the wooded areas abound 
in big game. Excellent ac- 
commodations are avail- 
able throughout the state. 
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brantly alive on Wyoming’s 
modern guest ranches. En- 
joy pack trips into the lush 
wooded uplands, exciting 
rodeos, age-old Indian cere- 
monies, and the roaring 
Frontier Days celebration. 





Devil’s Tower, a gigantic 
natural obelisk rising 865 
feet above surrounding ter- 
rain shares W yoming’s scen- 
ic spotlight with the world’s 
largest mineral hot springs, 
awe-inspiring Star Valley, 
and picturesque Cody Road. 
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HOWARD SHARP, Secretary-Manager, 
Commerce & Industry Commission, 
301 State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyo 
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and not Mexican at all. Some Texas 
cow hand just happened to season his 
eating beef with chili pepper and a 
boon was born. 

““Here’s how you make real chili 
and it’s a sacrilege to grind the beef 
into hamburger. Chop up good beef 
and chili peppers. Add a little garlic, 
cumin seeds or powder, chili pods 
or powder, cayenne pepper and salt. 
Onions are optional. Let it sim- 
mer until done. Some folks want 
pinto beans on the side. That's 
called chili with.” 


The country-club sets—-and these 
include cliques of the upper-middle- 
class economic group, ambitious 
wives and businessmen seeking con- 
tacts—entertain at their clubs with 
dances, food, drink, chitchat and 
competition for popularity. The 
“got rocks” folks, the really big 
rich, live where and as they please, 
but mostly in fantastically lush es- 


tates in any of several suburban 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


areas. They entertain at home or 
club according to the dictates of 
their tastes. 

The “old families”—meaning Be- 
fore Oil—sort of stick together in a 
tight coterie regardless of financial 
status. This is the aristocracy, the 
group that works hard for green 
lawns while the Post-Oil Rich pay 
heavily for the same escutcheon of 
summer green. 

All in all, however, lack of money 
is no barrier, inasmuch as Dallas’ 
life revolves more around 
common than around 
wealth. Culture is the key to the 
labyrinth because the folks are di- 
vided, albeit not too sharply, be- 
tween those who talk books and 
those who talk bankbooks. And 


social 


interests 


most of the entertaining in most of 


the circles is done at home: cock- 
tails or bourbon, a buffet supper, 
coffee and conversation; the list 
small, the people intimate and com- 
patible through common causes. 
For a big to-do, a banquet or 
cocktail party, the host may use his 
club or rent hotel space and service. 
For dinner out, trenchermen can 
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You'll get pictures that tell of all 
the fun you had, better than a bil 
lion words. Just watch your friends’ 
eyes pop when they see the gor- 
geous color slides you'll take, for 
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choose Arthur’s for steaks, Mario's 
for Italian food, Spanish Village for 
Mexican food and La Vieille Var- 
sovie for its French cuisine. None of 
these restaurants is downtown and 
La Vieille Varsovie (known also as 
Old Warsaw) is owned by Stanislas 
Slavik, a restaurateur worthy of his 
art. 

In seeking one man to typify the 
spirit of Dallas, | constantly was re- 
ferred, not to one of the sachems 
but to Postmaster J. Howard Payne, 
and always with this explanation: 
“He treads the middle ground and is 
all a public servant should be.” 

| found a man of small size and 
impressive stature, a pipe smoker 
and chess player who, somehow, re- 
minded me of a busy vice-president 
caught in the rain without an um- 
brella. 

“Dallas?” His eyes twinkled. 
“Read Ist Corinthians 10:24. That's 
Dallas.” 

The passage is: “Let no man seek 
his own, but every man another's 
wealth.” In this use, “wealth” sug- 
gests blessings and not money. 

Mr. Payne, born in Jackson 
County, Missouri, is the sage who, 
years ago, integrated Negro work- 
ers into his postal staff without rock- 
ing the racial boat, and that was 
a feat in the South in those days. 

“The time had come,” he said, 
“for Negroes to take their places in 
our public service. | did spade work 
for two years, preparing our white 
employees for the innovation. Then 
| asked the press, white and Negro, 
not to play up the transition or any 
immediate friction it might cause. 
Then I put qualified Negroes to 
work as clerks and mailmen. The 
skies didn’t tumble down.” 

There were protests and he an- 
swered them personally. One woman 
notified him that she would not tol- 
erate a Negro delivering her mail. 
He informed her that her mail would 
be waiting at the post office for her, 
that she could come for it. His post 
office is big business and handles as 
much as 900,000 pieces of mail a 
day. 

“Insurance companies,” he ex- 
plained, and added: “You won't 
appreciate Dallas unless you stay 
long enough to share our blessing. 
You won't love it unless you live 
here. Dallas is different.” 


Dallas stretches far out into the 
county. Mimosas and pecans shade 
the sidewalks, and there are miles 
and miles of pert new houses and 
acres of spacious old houses, their 
owners everlastingly struggling to 
make green grass grow in the dry, 
hot summer. This is so not only in 
the exclusive Turtle Creek area but 
also in teeming Oak Cliff, where 
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live so many of the white-collar 
workers who furnish Dallas her 
sinews and much of her brains. 


Some enterprising wag once erected 
a sign in Oak Cliff—“Brooklyn of 
the Southwest.” Public pressure 
compelled him to take it down. 

By day, Dallas snarls herself in 
traffic jams, her trolley cars clanging 
and her people perspiring their de- 
termination to get somewhere in a 
hurry, or whistling as they walk 
along in the clean air. By night, her 
downtown streets glitter with neon, 
and two symbols dominate her sky- 
line: the glowing red image of Peg- 
asus on the Magnolia Building and 
a spire on the Mercantile Bank 
Building. 

Pegasus, the winged - stallion, 
weighs 6000 pounds and is lighted 
by 1162 of tubing. 
The spire is a radio antenna that 
rises 545 feet and is lighted by 10,240 
feet of neon tubing, its candle power 
estimated at 150,000, 


feet neon 


Far below this galaxy twinkle the 
tiny lights of the street balcony at 
Neiman-Marcus’ corner, like 
flies of green 
leaves. This is the store that hypno- 


fire- 
in a vineyard iron 
tizes some women into starry-eyed 
trances, that subdues others into ca- 
thedral awe. 

And yet I met Dallasans who were 
not even sure of the location of this 
which many American 
women think is the capitol of Texas, 
and | learned with surprise that this 
market of mink and myths, of five- 
dollar purchases wrapped like hun- 
dred-dollar gifts, gets only 40 per 
cent of its business from its home 


institution 


town. 

There is no pat explanation as to 
why a comparatively small store in 
Texas should be so internationally 
famous, but nevertheless, | presume 
to offer three hints: (1) superior 
(2) Mrs. Carrie Nei- 
cofounder and still active in 


merchandise, 
man, 
the business, (3) a public-relations 
and apparatus 
which New York’s vaunted pub- 
licists could learn a lot. 

The business was founded in 1907 
by Herbert Marcus and Mr. 
Mrs. A. L. Neiman, she the Carrie 
Neiman who soon was clothes coun- 


press-agent from 


and 


selor for mothers and daughters of 
East Texas. Even in the early days, 
Neiman-Marcus spent a maximum 
amount of money to make money, 
and prospered on the urge of Tex- 
ans to dress their women like queens. 

Hence, when Texas wealth opened 
from bud to blossom, Neiman-Mar- 
cus already had a reputation for ele- 
gance. 

Then came a national advertising 
campaign that dared project Nei- 
man-Marcus of Dallas alongside the 
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Spain, Italy,Germany, 
France, England, 
Switzerland, Belgium 

anywhere in Europe 
is less than a day away 
from New York via 
SABENA Belgian 
Airlines’ luxurious 
DC-6’s—world’s finest 
airliners. 

lake the trip of a lifetime—go before 
the summer tourist season rush. Fares 
are lower—now until the end of March. 

SABENA provides true continental 
service, down to the minutest detail, on 
its fast transatlantic airliners—you'll be 
delighted with the excellent meals, 
served with finest wines and cham 
pagnes. Roomy, well-appointed berths 
at slight extra cost 
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traveler, SABENA Tourist 
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portation at a big saving 
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can be sure of the best when 
you fly SABENA 
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Out of the secret laboratories where 
war-time communications are perfected 
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A Hallicrafters Exclusive 


The brand new Hallicrafters World- 
W ick Portable is not to be compared 
with any radio now on the market, at 
any price Whatever your experience 

ten minutes will clearly demonstrate its 
vast superiority. In the ease with which 
you span the world—in seconds ! In the 
wide 8-band tuning range that whisks 
London, Rio, Tokyo, 


Puts you on the spot where the 


you to Moscow, 
Rome 
drama of world change is taking place 
Brings you marine and weather re- 
ports, aircraft communications, amateur 
broadcasts, ships at sea, police calls 

the whole thrilling panorama of inter- 
national, national and local events 


Full-view overseas dial does away 


with complicated tuning, World-wide 


hallicrafters 


Chicago 24, Illinois 


World's leading suppliers of communication 
equipment to signal corps, air corps and navy 


hellicrstter, 


hallicrafters 


WORLD-WIDE 
8-Band Portable 


short wave time map shows you whe re 


ind when to dial for world thrills, news, 


sports, politics, propaganda 


See this beautiful blue streamlined 


marvel. See how the tough demands of 


war have brought unheard-of progress 


in radio. For the home, the sportsman, 


world 


yachtsman 


traveler, businessman — for the 


for the private plane — or 


the remote fishing camp—the new Hal- 
licrafters World-Wide Portable stands 
unchallenged in all the field of radio 


Guaranteed to outperform any portable 


f 


y 


pt 


ditions inywhere 


udio, anywhere, any ume, at any price — or 


ur money refunded. Humidity-proofed to 
tect all parts—even under most humid con- 
in the world. Plays on 
Three 


ret Tuner for accurate band selec 
AC r battery 


ns, planes, ships intennas. Dy 


 teeeiestectesieateaten | 


Hallicrafters, Dept. H-33 
4401 W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the FREE booklet 
on the amazing new World-Wide Portable 


NAME 
ADCR*SS 


CITY 
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famous houses of New York and 
Paris. Shrewdly, Neiman-Marcus 
arrayed itself on the side of mink 
and silk in a day when it was popu- 
lar to boast of thrift and bargains. 
The name became synonymous with 
opulence because Neiman-Marcus, 
run by a group of democratic mer- 
chants, never has tried to suppress 
snobbery in others, only to capitalize 
on it. 

Mrs. Carrie Neiman still serves 
her old customers and Texans still 
bring their women to her for clothes 
and counsel. I can’t help it, so here | 
go—she is the most beautiful woman 
| ever have seen, a woman who has 
earned the accolade of lady. 

The four sons of cofounder Her- 
bert Marcus share the management 
with her, and Stanley Marcus, eld- 
est of the brothers, is head man. Had 
he lived in Venice in the 13th Cen- 
tury, Stanley Marcus would have 
been a merchant prince and would 
have backed Marco Polo's journey 
to China, not for the science of ex- 
ploration but to trade for the best 
silks of Cathay. 

The man is a virtuoso who never 
misses a beat on tom-tom, golden 
harp or delicate lyre to keep the 
name of his house before those 
whose purses can absorb the Nei- 
man-Marcus prices. 


Stories about the place are so 
fabulous that one is constrained to 
wonder if facts and fancy do not 
sometimes commingle. For instance, 
there was the lady customer who 
flew up weekly from Houston just 
to have a Neiman-Marcus hairdo. 
And the sunbonneted woman who 
came in barefooted to buy a mink 
coat and it took some persuasion to 
sell her a pair of shoes. (Now wait a 
minute ) 

My favorite, and perhaps Stanley 
Marcus’, concerns the rancher who 
strolled in and gazed about. A sales- 
girl asked, “May | help you?” 

“No, Reckon not. 
seen so much in my life that I can do 
without.” 


hon. Never 


The only catch in that story is 
that no Neiman-Marcus salesgirl 
ever asks, ““May I help you?” It’s 
too simple to say no to that. They 
usually customer with 


“How do you do today?” then wait 


greet the 


to hear her wishes. 

It was in this store that I met a 
man I'll never forget. About 10 A.M., 
and surrounded by women, I boarded 
an elevator going down and was 
nudged into a corner. Then aboard 
stepped a big fellow with oak-beam 
shoulders and a white beard down to 
his chest. 

He spied me and called out : “Good 
mawnin’. Got you up before seven 
o'clock, too, huh?” 
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the power 
you bought! 


POWER ON THE HILLS 
or get-away power in trafhic 
... both demand a superior 
motor oil. To give your en- 
gine that “new-car feeling,” 
treat it to the best: Fill your 
crankcase with a brand of 
100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil, made from 


Nature’s finest crude oil. 


ASK tox a brand of 


100% Pure 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 











four 


BRIGHTEST 





will come TRUE in 
PENNSYLVANIA 


That promise goes for the entire 


family. Let dad, mother, the 
youngsters or the not-so-youngsters 
run down the alphabet of vacation 
pleasures... pick out any favorite... 
and you'll find it among the 
varied attractions that annually 
bring millions of visitors to happy 
holidays in the Keystone State. 
You'll find 41,000 magic miles of 
superb State highways, roaming 
through picturesque scenic beauty, 
a key to just the kind of 
low-budget, high-pleasure holiday 
you want. The Pennsylvania 
Turnpike is an artery of entry to 
the State’s great highway system. 
And there is frequent train, plane 


and bus service for your convenience. 


Your State of F of Pleasure- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joun S. Fine, Governor 
Anprew J. Sorvon:, Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsytvania DerartTMENT 
Or Commence, Div. HM3-53, 
Harriseurc, Pa. 


I want to know more about Pennsylvania 
Vacation Lands. Please send me your free book. 


Name 





Address 
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I said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Done a day’s work?” 

“Yes, sir. And I haven't been paid 
yet.” 

***Y god, that’s how it is in Dallas. 
Folks do too much working and 
worrying. I aim to stick around and 
take their widows to the picture 
show and spend their life-insurance 
money.” 

Here was a man | must know, so 
I asked his name. He slapped me on 
the back and bellowed loud enough 
to rattle the Steuben glass, to rustle 
the vicufa coats: “Son, it ain't 
Legion.” And he was away, laugh- 
ing like a free wind, 


I'm glad I met Otis Parish the 
morning I was leaving Dallas. It’s 
good to leave a good town with a 
good taste in your mouth. Mr. Par- 
ish is a cab starter at the airport and 
I saw him, with dawn just gone, put 
on his cap to go to work. First he 
got some bits of bread and cake and 
crackers that travelers had left. 
These he threw to the birds that 
were pecking around the cabs. And 
more birds came in, swooping to the 
feast. 

“Lots of birds,” I said. 

“Nothing but li'l’ ol’ sparrows,” he 
said. “But you know something, 
brother? Sparrows get just as hungry 
as robins and hawks.” 

No giant. But a gentleman. 

THE END 





FACTS AND FIGURES 
DALLAS 


CLIMATE: 

Average temperatures: High Low 
SPRING ( Mar— May) 75 55 

SUMMER (June—Aug) 92 73 

FALL (Sept—Nov) 77 57 

WINTER ( Dec—Feb) 57 38 


Number of days with rain: 


SPRING 25 SUMMER 18 
FALL 19 WINTER 23 
CLOTHING: 


Dallas women are among the best 
dressed in America. Your wardrobe 
should be correspondingly chic. For 
winter: tailored wool dresses and suits, 
with topcoat and furs. In summer: cool 
city cottons and summer-silk suits. For 
men: seasonal “city” outfits, perhaps 
slightly less formal than in an Eastern 
city. Include seasonal sport wear—for 
great stress is laid on sports and out- 
door living. 


SPECIAL TEXAS HOLIDAYS: 
March 2, Texas Independence Day and 
Texas Flag Day; April 21, San Jacinto 
Day; August 12, Texas Pioneers’ Day; 
Nov. 3, Father-of-Texas Day (in honor 
of Stephen F, Austin). 
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ing fanatically all night. 


numbers. 


from overrunning L Company. T 


shelter to bring in wounded comrades, 


a 
o 


forces have the finest medical equipment in the world—even at the front. And 


* says Jerry Crump, “ 


more than a fighting chance! 





He Went Out to Meet Them 


T , 
V ITH FLARES AND WHISTLES and blaring bugles, the Reds had been attack- 


wave they came, in overwhelming 


By dawn, Jerry Crump could see that his position alone was keeping them 
» he went out to meet them with his 


bayonet. Once he retook a captured machine gun, And four times he left 


Now, an enemy soldier crept close unobserved, He lobbed a grenade. It 
landed squarely among the wounded men. Without a second’s hesitation, 
Corporal Crump threw himself upon it, smothered the explosion with his 


own body, and saved his four companions’ lives. 


but I got back alive. Because our armed 


you helped put it there by investing in United States Defense Bonds,” 


Bonds are savings. But they mean production power, too. Helping provide 
s I | ping | 


the arms and equipment and care of every kind that give a fighting man 


Corporal 
Serry Crump 
US. Army 


Medal of Honor 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, im- 
proved Series E Bonds start paying 
interest alter 6 months. And average 
OFe interest compounded emiannually 
when held to maturity! Also, all: matur 
ing E Bonds automatically go on earn 
ing at the new rate” for LOmore year 

loday, start investing in U.S, Series E 
Defense Bonds through the Payroll Sav 
ings Plan at work. Remember, 74% mil 
lion fellow Americans find it a wonder 
fully easy way tosave. Remember, peace 
is for the strong! For peace and pros 
perity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 
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Shopping amid palms, Metropolitan Area 





World's biggest regatta: all kid skippers 


My 
/ 


Seaside patio, South Coast Vernal Falls, Yosemite National Park 


the BIG 


These pictures are just samples of the contrasts and variety that 
make a Southern California vacation such a thrilling change for you, Alees blooming beside the Puce 
such a big experience. 

Fifteen of these scenes are actually within a half day's drive of Los 
Ange le s! 


You can see a lot even in a few days, using public transportation, But 






r , 


three months wouldn't exhaust the sights, thrills and fun waiting for you! 


All four seasons are good vacation times here. Accommodations are 
ample, Costs are well in line. You've dreamed of seeing Southern California 
... Why not take the big vacation this year? 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Americas 4-Season Vacationland No 


Winter orange harvest below Mt. Baldy The Pacific at Santa Monica Palisades 


Don't Wait—Come This Year! 
FREE—Special Color Folder on 
Los Angeles County and all 
Southern California. ¢ ompl te 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept, 5-A 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your free color folder, “rLannino 
YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION” 


information: what to see and 
do where things ire, costs, 


what to bring. Mail this cou- 
Name 


i 


pon ti wlay! 


* * * 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALI 
FORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
, rod by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens 
of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 
other communities 


Street —E 
City 


State _. ihe SE ie ihe Complete vacation information available Palisade Glacier, 300 mi. from L. A. 
at the All-Year Club Free Visitors’ Bureau, 


517 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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A JOURNEY TO MARS 
Continued from Page 100 


point out that most of your fellow 
passengers will be engineers, scien- 
tists or administrators traveling to 
Mars—some of them not for the 
first time—because they have a job 
to do. So whatever your achieve- 
ments are here on Earth, it’s advis- 
able not to talk too much about them, 
for you'll be among people who’ve 
had to tackle much tougher prob- 
lems. 

If you haven’t booked your pas- 
sage yet, remember that the cost of 
the ticket varies con- 
siderably according to 
the relative positions 
of Mars and Earth. 

That’s a complication 

wedon’t haveto worry 

about when we're 

traveling from coun- 

try to country on our 

own planet, but Mars 

can be seven times far- 

ther away at one time 
thanatanother. Oddly 

enough, the shortest trips are the 
most expensive, since they involve 
the greatest changes of speed as you 
hop from one orbit to the other. And 
in space, speed, not distance, is what 
costs money. 

The most economical routes go 
halfway around the Sun and take 
eight months, but as no one wapts to 
spend that long in space they're used 
only by robot-piloted freighters. At 
the other extreme are the little super- 
speed mail ships, which sometimes 
do the trip in a month. The fastest 
liners take two or three times as 
long as this. 

Whether you're taking the bar- 
gain $30,000 round trip or one of 
the de luxe passages, | don’t know. 
But you must be O.K. physically. 
The physical strain involved in space 
flight is negligible, but you'll be 
spending at least two months on 
the trip, and it would be a pity if 
your appendix started to misbehave. 


You’re probably wondering how 
you can possibly manage on the 
weight allowance you've got. Well, 
it can be done. 

The first thing to remember is that 
you don’t need to take any extra 
suits. There’s no weather inside a 
spaceship—the temperature never 
varies more than a couple of degrees 
over the whole trip, and since it’s 
held fairly high, all you'll want is an 
ultra-lightweight tropical kit. When 
you get to Mars you'll buy what you 
need there, and dump it when you 
return. 

Another thing—take only the stuff 
you actually need on the ship. | 
strongly advise you to buy one of 
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the approved travel kits—most of 


the big stores like Abercrombie & 
Fitch can supply them. They’re ex- 
pensive, but save you money on ex- 
cess baggage charges. 

Take a camera by all means. 
There’s a chance of some unforget- 
table shots as you leave Earth and 
again when you approach Mars. But 
there’s nothing to photograph on 
the voyage itself, and I'd advise you 
to take all your pictures on the out- 
ward trip. You can sell a good cam- 
era on Mars for five times its price 


here—and save yourself the cost of 


freighting it home. They don’t men- 
tion that in the offi- 
cial handouts. 
Now that we've 
brought up the sub- 
ject of money, I'd bet- 
ter remind you that 
the Martian economy 
is quite different from 
Earth’s. Down here, 
it doesn’t cost you 
1% anything to breathe. 
Mars the 

very air has to be 
synthesized—they break down 
the oxides in the ground to do 
this—so every time you fill your 
lungs someone has to foot the bill. 
Food production is planned in the 
same way. Each of the cities, remem- 
ber, is a carefully balanced ecologi- 
cal system, like a_ well-organized 
aquarium, and everyone has to pay 
a basic tax which entitles him to air, 
food, water and the shelter of the 
Domes. The tax varies from city to 
city, but averages about $10 a day. 
Since everyone earns at least five 
times as much as this, they can all 
aflord to go on breathing. 


You'll have to pay this tax, of 


course—and you'll find it rather 
hard to spend much more money 
than this. Once your basic needs for 
life are taken care of, you'll find few 
luxuries on Mars. After they’re used 
to the idea of having tourists around, 
no doubt they'll get organized. But 
as things are now, you'll find that 
most reasonable requests cost noth- 
ing. However, you should make ar- 
rangements to transfer a substantial 
credit balance to the Bank of Mars, 
if you've still got anything left. You 
can do that by radio, of course, be- 
fore you leave Earth. 

So much for the preliminaries: 
now some points about the trip it- 
self. The ferry rocket will probably 
leave from the New Guinea field 
about two miles above sea level on 
the top of the Orange Range. People 
sometimes wonder why they chose 
such an out-of-the-way spot. That’s 
simple: it’s on the Equator, so a 
ship’ gets the full thousand-mile-an- 
hour boost of the Earth’s»spin as it 
takes off—and there’s the whole 





Antoine's — you'll never eat better. 


The “Sunset’s” French Quarter Lounge 
has pink ceilings and walls, white grille- 


work, interesting people. 
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to go to California 
on the 


SUNSET LIMITED 


See New Orleans, where every- 
thing’s fun, from French Quarter 
night life to pecan pralines. And 
the fun goes with you when you 
board S. P.’s streamlined “Sunset 
Limited” for Los Angeles, just 42 
hours away. 


Another great place to eat — the “Sun- 
set’s’’ Audubon Dining Room. Ask for 
the “Sunset Limited’’ by name when you 
make your reservations. Choice of Pull 
man rooms or “Sleepy Hollow” Chair 
Car seats. Via New Orleans, Texas, 
Southern Arizona, Ride another 8. P. 
fun route returning (see map). 


4 Take home a California tan. 
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AMERICA’S MOST MODERN TRAINS 
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C. T. Collett, Southern Pacific, Dept. 5 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. illinois 


Please send me, free, So You're Gor g to 
New Orleans” folder and “Sunset Limited” 
color book 


NAME 
adoRESS__ 
CitV¥e zone. — Srare 


If STUDENT, PLEASE STATE Grace 
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(GREAT ScoT 







Born 1820... 
still going 


Sle ol 
strong. 


What 
Wonderful 


Whisky! 


Smooth, suave, mellow... the choice of 
connoisseurs the world over. That’s 
Johnnie Walker—Scotch from Scotland, 
and Scotch at its best always. Red Label 
.. Black Label... both 86.8 proof. 


JOHNNIE WALKER 
Blended Scotch Whisky 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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Pacific to catch jettisoned fuel tanks. 
Besides, if you’ve ever heard a space- 
ship taking off, you'll understand 
why the launching sites have to be 
remote from civilization. . . . 

Don’t be alarmed by anything 
you've been told about the strain of 
blast-off. There’s really nothing to 
it, if you’re in good health—and you 
won't be allowed inside a rocket un- 
less you are, You just lie down in 
the acceleration couch, put in your 
ear plugs, and relax. It takes over a 
minute for the full thrust to build 
up, and by that time you're quite 
accustomed to it. You'll have some 
difficulty in breathing, perhaps 
it’s never bothered me—but if you 
don’t attempt to move you'll hardly 
feel the increase of weight. What you 
wilt notice is the noise, which is 
slightly unbelievable. Still, it lasts 
only five minutes, and by the end of 
that time you'll be up in the orbit of 
the space station and the motors 
will cut out. Don’t worry about your 
hearing; it will get back to normal 
in a couple of hours. 


You won't see a great deal until 
you get aboard Space Station One, 
which is a man-made satellite and, 
like a second moon, revolves around 
the earth in its own orbit. There are 
no viewing ports on the ferry rock- 
ets, and passengers aren't encour- 
aged to wander around. It usually 
takes about thirty minutes to make 
the necessary steering corrections 


and to match speed with the space 
station. You'll know when that’s 
happened from the rather alarming 
“clang” as the air locks make con- 
tact, and the rocket is moored to the 
space station. Then you can undo 
your safety belt. Of course you'll 
want to see what it’s like being 
weightless. . . . 

Now, take your time and do ex- 
actly what you're told. Hang on to 
the guide rope through the air lock 
and don’t try to go flying around 
like a bird—there’ll be plenty of 
time for that later. If you attempt 
any tricks you'll not only injure 
yourself but may damage the equip- 
ment as well. 

Space Station One, where the 
ferry rockets and the liners meet to 
transfer their cargoes, takes just 
over an hour and a half to make one 
circuit of the Earth. It’s roughly 
spherical, but has so many radio 
antennas, air-lock connectors and 
so on sticking out of it that it always 
reminds me of some prickly deep-sea 
fish. You'll spend all your time in 
the observation lounge; everyone 
does, no matter how many times 
he’s been out into space. / won’t at- 
tempt to describe that incredible 
view. I'll merely remind you that in 
the ninety minutes it takes Station 
One to complete its orbit, you'll see 
the Earth wax from a thin crescent 
to a gigantic, multicolored disc— 
and then shrink again to a black 


Continued on Page 124 





Pretty Summery 








Acapulco. . . . . 82.8 
Rio de Janeiro . . 77.4 
Honolulu. . . . . 72.9 
Miemi......-lae 
Lima, Peru... .72.0 
Brownsville, Tex. . 69.8 
Pretoria, S.Af.. . . 69.3 
Warm 

Melbourne . . . . 66.6 
Capetown, S.Af.. . 64.9 
Mexico City . . . 64.0 
New Orleans . . . 61.9 
San Antonio 

Seville . 

San Diego 

Phoenix 

Dallas . a 
Jackson, Miss. . . 55 
Los Angeles 55.3 
Madrid. .... .538 
TWGSOR. « 6 0 eo oe 
El Paso .....S07 





MARCH WEATHER 


GOING places this month? Here are last year’s average March 

temperatures for some favorite vacation spots. Daytime averages 

will be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the figures below are 
the best quick thumbnail guide. 





Richmond . . . . 47.2 
Portland, Ore.. . . 46.0 
Seattle. .....447 
London .... . 45.1 
Dublin. . ... .445 
Washington, D.C. . 43.6 
Baltimore. . . . . 43.2 
Stews. ..« ES 
Belgrade . . . . . 41.5 
New York City . . 40.1 
Pittsburgh . . . . 389 
Cee «oe « eee 
Rochester . . . .33.3 
Cold 
Colorado Springs . 32.1 
424 Portland, Me.. . . 31.7 
oft: Toronto... . .30.0 
Flagstaff, Ariz. . . 28.6 
Se 
Minneapolis .. . 26.1 


Rome ..... . 80.7 
Memphis, Tenn.. . 50.6 


Cool 





Mi. Washington. . 12.4 
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eee Te l AX mn Ca n ada Every play-spot is a picture-spot in 


this colourful land of VACATIONS UNLIMITED 








YOU'LL ROAM in mountainlands and National YOU'LL RIDE, go canoeing in provinces rich in the YOU'LL RELAX in refreshing lakelands and cool river country. Sail, boat, swim in pic- 


Parks where Nature is serenely green. Live a romance of history. Play a friendly round on — turesque holiday havens... stretch out and sun yourself on uncrowded sands. Join in the 
regal life in luxurious resort hotels; “rough it” —_ attractive golf courses along the way. Meet new — shipboard fun on a big-lake cruise, or explore quiet waterways on a small-craft trip. 
a little in cabin camps; shop in “foreign” cities. people you'll like. Find hospitality everywhere. Plan your fun. See your travel or transportation agent soon; mail the coupon now. 


- 









01.1.03.53.02 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. of Resources and Development, Ottawa, Canada 













ee 
22 ai Please send your 48-page, full-colour book or 
PP pore yy 


Vacation attractions 





n all parts of Canada 


Name 





CPLEASE PRINT) 





‘ 


Iddress 





State 
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For fashion flair, for wonder wear, 


no finer nylons anywhere... 


te 


HAT BY J N FREDER 


Wisp: now with new lace top! 


How glamorous can nylons be?—look so sheer and 


wear so long? Thank Van Raalte’s perfectionist 60-gauge 
construction, its greater elasticity, pre ision fit. 
To add to their femininity, now a new lace top! And like 
all Van Raalte stockings, Wisp has the exclusive 
Flextoe® that has you walking on air! Plus pen-line thin 
seams, ankle slimming heels, leg-lovely colors. 


At fine stores everywhere, $1.65 the pair. 


—in your very own proportions, of course 


“BECAUSE YOU LOVE NICE THINGS” 
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Continued from Page 122 

shield eclipsing the stars. As you 
pass over the night side you'll see the 
lights of cities down there in the 
darkness, like patches of phospho- 
rescence. And the stars! You'll real- 
ize that you've never really seen 
them before in your life. 

Enough of these purple passages. 
Let’s stick to business. You'll prob- 
ably remain on Space Station One 
for about twelve hours while the 
cargo’s taken aboard and all the fi- 
nal instrument checks are made. 
This will give you plenty of oppor- 
tunity to see how you like weight- 
lessness. It doesn’t take long to learn 
how to move around. The main se- 
cret is to avoid all violent motion, 
otherwise you may crack your head 
on the ceiling. Except, of course, 
that there isn’t a ceiling, since there’s 
no up or down any more. At first 
you'll find that confusing. You'll 
have to stop and decide which direc- 
tion you want to move in, and then 
adjust your personal reference sys- 
tem to fit. After a few days in space 
it will be second nature to you. 
Don't have anything to do with the 
quack drugs you see advertised. 
They're not necessary. If you do 
have any trouble, the steward will 
give you a pill—but space-sickness 
is just about as rare as air-sickness 
nowadays. 

Another thing worth watching 
from the Station is the provisioning 
of your ship. When the freight rock- 
ets climb up from Earth, they dump 
much of their cargo in space, as it 
would be a waste of time bringing it 
aboard the Station. So you'll see a 
pile of crates and cans, all bearing 
the green “MAY BE STOWED IN 
VACUUM” sign, floating together 
outside the observation port. Then 
a couple of men will go out in space 
suits and push the stuff through the 
ship’s hatches, blowing themselves 
along with their jet pistols in a kind 
of slow-motion ballet that’s quite 
fascinating to watch. 


Don’t forget that Station One is 
your last link with Earth. If you 
want to make any final purchases, 
or leave something to be sent home, 
do it then. You won’t have another 
chance for a good many million 
miles. 

You'll go aboard the liner when 
you've had your final medical check, 
and the steward will show you to 
the little cabin that will be your 
home for the next two or three 
months, depending upon the dis- 
tance from Earth to Mars. Don’t be 
upset because you can touch all the 
walls without moving. You'll only 
have to sleep there, after all, and 
you've got the rest of the ship to 
stretch your legs in. 
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If you’re on one of the larger 
liners, there’ll be about a hundred 
other passengers and a crew of per- 
haps twenty. You'll get to know 
them all by the end of the voyage. 
There’s nothing on Earth quite like 
the atmosphere in a_ spaceship. 
You're a little, self-contained com- 
munity floating in vacuum millions 
of miles from anywhere, kept alive 
in a bubble of plastic and metal. If 
you're a good mixer, you'll find the 
experience very stimulating. But it 
has its disadvantages. The one great 
danger of space flight is that some 
prize bore may get on the passenger 
list and, short of pushing him out 
of the air lock, there’s nothing any- 
one can do about it. 

Unlike the take-off of the ferry 
rocket from Earth, the break-away 
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of the liner from its satellite orbit is 
so gentle and protracted that it lacks 
drama. When the loading and in- 
strument checks have been com- 
pleted, the ship will uncouple from 
the space station and drift a few 
miles away. You'll hardly notice it 
when the atomic drive goes on— 
just the faintest of vibrations and a 
feeble sensation of weight. The ship’s 
acceleration is so small, in fact, that 
you'll weigh only a few ounces, 
which will scarcely interfere with 
your freedom of movement at all. 
It won't take you long to find 
your way around the ship and to get 
used to its gadgets. Handling liquids 
is the main skill you'll have to 
acquire; your first attempts at drink- 
ing are apt to be messy. Oddly 
enough, taking a shower is quite 
simple. You do it in a sort of plastic 
cocoon, and a circulating air current 
carries the water out at the bottom. 
At first the absence of gravity 
may make sleeping difficult—you'll 
miss your accustomed weight. That’s 
why the sheets over the bunks have 
spring tension. They'll prevent your 
drifting out while you sleep, and 
Continued on Page 126 
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| Continued from Page 124 
their pressure will give you a spuri- 
ous sensation of weight. 

But learning to live under zero 
gravity is something one can’t be 
taught in advance. You have to 
learn by experience. I believe you'll 
enjoy it, and when the novelty’s 
worn off you'll take it completely 
for granted. Then the problem will 
be getting used to gravity again 
when you reach Mars! 

Although the liner’s acceleration 
is so small that it will take hours to 
break away from any appreciable 
attraction of the Earth and head out 
into space, after a week of continu- 
ous drive the ship will have built up 
a colossal speed—well over 100,000 
miles an hour, I believe, on the 
fastest runs. Of course, you'll be no 
more aware of it than you are of the 
70,000 miles an hour the Earth’s 
doing around the Sun right now, 
but it’s a nice statistic to impress 
your friends. Then the motors will 
be cut out, and you'll carry on under 
your momentum until you 
reach the orbit of Mars and have to 
start slowing down. 

Whether your weeks in space are 
boring or not depends very much on 
you and your fellow passengers. 
Quite a number of entertainments 
get organized on the voyage, and a 
good deal of money is likely to 
change hands before the end of the 
trip. (It’s a curious fact, but the crew 
usually seems to come out on top.) 
You'll have plenty of time for read- 
ing, and the ship will have a good 
library of micro-books. There will 
be a radio and TV contact with 
Earth or Mars for the whole voyage, 
so you'll be able to keep in touch 
with things . . . if you want to. 





own 


my time learning my way around 
the stars and looking at clusters and 
nebulae through a small telescope | 
borrowed from the Navigation Offi- 
Even if you've never felt the 
slightest interest in astronomy be- 
fore, you'll probably be a keen 
observer before the end of the voy- 
age. Having the stars all around 
you—and not merely overhead—is 
an experience you'll never forget. 


cer. 


As far as outside events are con- 
cerned, you realize, of course, that 
absolutely nothing can happen dur- 
ing the voyage. Once the drive has 
cut out, you'll seem to be hanging 
motionless in space; the only evi- 
dence of your velocity will be the 
slow movement of the nearer planets 

the background of the 
and you'll have to watch 
carefully for a good many hours be- 
fore you can detect even this. 

By the way, I hope you aren’t one 
of those foolish people who are still 


against 
Stars 
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On my first trip, I spent a lot of 
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frightened about meteors. They see 
that enormous chunk of nickel-steel 
in the New York Natural History 
Museum and imagine that’s the sort 
of thing you'll run smack into as 
soon as you leave the atmosphere, 
forgetting that there’s rather a lot of 
room in space and that even the big- 
gest ship is a mighty small target. 
You'd have to sit out there and wait 
a good many centuries before a 
meteor big enough to puncture the 
hull came along. It hasn't happened 
to a spaceship yet. 


One of the big moments of the 
trip will come when you realize that 
Mars has begun to show a visible 
disc. The first feature you'll be able 
to see with the naked eye will be one 
of the polar caps, glittering like a 
tiny star on the edge of the planet. A 
few days later the dark areas 


so-called seas 


the 
will begin to appear, 
and presently you'll glimpse the 
prominent triangle of the Syrtis 
Major. In the week before landing, 
as the planet swims nearer and 
nearer, you'll get to know its geog- 
raphy pretty thoroughly. 

The braking period doesn’t last 
very long, as the ship has lost a good 
deal of its speed in the climb out- 
ward from the Sun. When it’s over 
you'll be dropping down on to 
Phobos, the inner moon of Mars, 
which acts as a natural space station 
about four thousand miles above the 
surface of the planet. 

Though Phobos is only a jagged 
lump of rock not much bigger than 
some terrestrial mountains, it’s reas- 
suring to be in contact with some- 
thing solid again after so many 
weeks in space. 

When the ship’s settled down into 
the landing cradle, the airlock will 
be coupled up and you'll go through 
a connecting tube into the Port. 
Since Phobos is much too small to 
have an appreciable gravity, you'll 
still be effectively weightless. While 
the ship’s being unloaded, the im- 
migration officials will check your 
papers. | don’t know the point of 
this: I've never heard of anyone’s 
being sent all the way back to Earth 
after getting this far! 

There are two things you mustn't 
miss at Port Phobos. The restaurant 
there is quite good; it’s very small, 
and only goes into action when a 
liner docks, but it does its best to 
give you a fine welcome to Mars. 
And after a couple of months you'll 
have got rather tired of the ship- 
board menu... . 

You realize, of course, that every 
scrap of food on Mars—except a 
few expensive luxuries—is produced 
locally in the hydroponic farms or 
the big protein tanks. The native life 
forms aren't edible; having evolved 
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in an oxygenless atmosphere, their 
chemistry differs too violently from 
ours. But you needn't feel sorry for 
the starving colonists. They've done 
wonders, and I'd defy you to prove 
that the Port Phobos escalope had 
never been within thirty million 
miles of a cow. 

The other item is the centrifuge: I 
believe that’s compulsory now. You 
go inside and it will spin you up to 
half a gravity, or rather more than 
the weight Mars will give you when 
you land. 

It’s simply a little cabin on a 
rotating arm, and there’s room to 
walk around inside so that you can 
practice using your legs again. You 
probably won't like the feeling; life 
in a spaceship can make you lazy. 


The ferry rockets that will take 
you down to Mars will be waiting 
when the ship docks. If you're un- 
lucky you'll have to hang around at 
the Port for some hours, because 
they can’t carry more than twenty 
passengers, and there are only two 
ferries in service. The actual descent 
to the planet takes about three hours; 
it’s the only time on the whole trip 
when you'll get any impression of 
speed. Those ferries enter the atmos- 
phere at over five thousand miles an 
hour and go halfway round Mars 
before they enough speed 
through air resistance to land like 
ordinary aircraft. 

You'll land, of course, at Port 
Lowell, named after the famous 
American astronomer who devoted 
so much of his life to mapping the 
planet, back in the 19th Century. 
Besides being the largest settlement 
on Mars, it’s still the only place that 
has the facilities for handling space- 
ships. From the air the plastic pres- 


lose 


sure domes look like a cluster of 


bubbles—a very pretty sight when 
the sun catches them. Don't be 
alarmed if one of them is deflated. 
That doesn’t mean that there’s been 
an accident. The domes are let down 
at fairly frequent intervals so that 
the envelopes can be checked for 
leaks. If you're lucky you may see 
one being pumped up—it’s quite im- 
pressive. 

After two months in a spaceship, 
even Port Lowell will seem a mighty 
metropolis. (Actually, I believe its 
population is now well over twenty 
thousand.) You'll find the people 
energetic, inquisitive, forthright, 
and very friendly, unless they think 
you're trying to be superior. They 
come from every part of Earth, but 
like all planetarians, they've left 
their nationalities behind them. 

Port Lowell has practically every- 
thing vou'll find in a city on Earth, 
though of course on a smaller scale 
You'll come across many reminders 
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of “home.” For example, the main 
street in the city is Fifth Avenue but, 
surprisingly enough, you'll find Pic- 
cadilly Circus where Fifth crosses 
Broadway. 

The Port, like all the major settle- 
ments, lies in the dark belt of vegeta- 
tion that roughly follows Mars’ 
equator and occupies about half the 
southern hemisphere. The northern 
hemisphere is almost all desert. 
Some of these desert regions, com- 
posed of the red oxides that give the 
planet its ruddy color, are very 
beautiful. Furthermore, they're far 
older than anything on the surface 
of our Earth, because there’s been 
little weathering on Mars to wear 
down the rocks—at least since the 
seas dried up, more than five hun- 
dred million years ago. 

You shouldn't attempt to leave 
the city until you've become accus- 
tomed to living in a low-pressure at- 
mosphere of almost pure oxygen. 
You'll have grown fairly well accli- 
matized on the trip, because the air 
in the spaceship will have been 
slowly adjusted to conditions inside 
the domes. 

Outside 
the natural Martian atmosphere is 
about equal to that on the top of 
Mount Everest—and it contains 
practically no oxygen. So when 
you go out you'll have to wear a hel- 
met, or travel in one of those pres- 
surized Jeeps they call “Sand fleas.”’ 

Wearing a helmet, by the way, is 
nothing like the nuisance you'd ex- 
pect it to be. The equipment is very 
light and compact, and so long as 
you don’t do anything silly is quite 
foolproof. As it’s most unlikely that 
you'll ever go out without an experi- 
enced guide, you'll have no need to 
worry. Thanks to the low gravity, 
enough oxygen for twelve hours’ 
normal working can be carried quite 
easily, and you'll never be away from 
shelter as long as that. 


Don’t attempt to imitate any of 


the local people you may see walk- 
ing around without oxygen gear. 
They're second-generation colonists 
and are used to the low pressure. 
They can’t breathe the Martian at- 
mosphere any more than you can, 
but like the old-time native pearl 
divers they can make one lungful 
last for several minutes when neces- 
sary. Even so, it’s a silly sort of trick 
and they’re not supposed to do it. 


As you know, the other great ob- 
stacle to life on Mars is the low tem- 
perature. 
reading ever recorded is somewhere 


The highest thermometer 


in the eighties, but that’s quite ex- 
ceptional. In the long winters and 
during the night in summer or win- 
ter, it never rises above the freezing 
point. And I believe the record low 
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them, the pressure of 
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ual comfort you'll want to see 
{merwa’s most wanted gabardine! 
ALLIGATOR GOLD LABEL... $39.75 
The classic coat of superb full 
bodied 100% wool worsted, 
water repellent processed for 
protection im all kinds of 
weather No wonder ils 


{merwa’s favorite! 


Or...see the many other 
brilliant Alligator coats in a 
wile price, color, fabric and 
pattern range... water repel 
lent or waterproof, from 


$8.50 to $59.75 
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THIS SPRING DD); 


candinavia 


DENMARK - NORWAY - SWEDEN 


‘ 

Seams is a long and 
glorious season in the Lands 
of Sunlit Nights .. . when the 
storks return to the Fairy Tale 
Towns of Denmark . . . when 
lofty waterfalls enhance the 
thrilling beauty of Norway's 
fjords in apple blossom time 
... When bright-hued flowers 
carpet Sweden's lake-studded 
countryside. 


Meet the friendly, hospita- 
ble Scandinavians: English 
spoken everywhere. The mod- 
ern capitals—Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm—will delight 
you with their carefree life. 

Make Scandinavia your 
Gateway to or from Europe. 
Ask your Travel Agent for “Thrift 


Season” information and folder 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” or write 


Scandinavian 


National Travel Commission 
Dept. A-1 
Box 80, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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2 New! Gets Dishes 
ay. 


And Glassware 
‘Twice As Clean! 








\, 953 Hotpoixt: 





Revolutionizes Home Dishwashing! . . . Washes 
Cleaner Than Any Other Dishwasher Ever Made... 
Saves You At Least An Hour’s Work Every Day! 
.+- Separate Roll-Out Racks For Easy Loading! 


ees leads again—with a remarkable new kind 
of dishwasher that actually washes every dish, glass, 
pot, pan and piece of silver twice! Every piece is then 
rinsed twice and hygienically dried in pure electric heat. 


@ See this great new Hotpoint Automatic Dishwasher 
at your Hotpoint dealer's*. Neither hand washing nor 
any other dishwasher can match it. Reasonably priced, 
easy terms. Hotpoint Co. (A Division of 
General Electric Company), Chicago 44, 


“ ne! OLE rues > 
2 Guaranteed by» 
Good Housekeeping 


. , P | / © 
Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories. 4s somrannne EE 


Everybody’s Pointing To 
s 


Quality Appliances 


Ends Your Garbage Problem Forever! 


HOTPOINT DISPOSALL 


Safe ... Odorless . . . Economical 
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is minus one hundred and fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Well, you won't be outdoors at 
night, and for the sort of excursions 
you'll be taking all that’s needed is 
a simple thermo-suit. It’s very light, 
and traps the body heat so effec- 
tively that no other source of warmth 
is needed 

No doubt you'll want to see as 
much of Mars as you can during 
your stay. There are only two meth- 
ods of transport outside the cities 
Sand fleas for short ranges, and air- 
craft for longer distances. Don’t mis- 
“short 
ranges,” for a Sand flea with a full 


understand me when I say 


charge of power cells is good for a 
couple of thousand miles, and it can 
do eighty miles an hour over good 
ground. Mars could never have been 
explored without them: you can 
survey a planet from space, but in 
the end someone has to be there to 
fill in the map. 

One thing that few visitors realize 
is just how big Mars ts. Although it 
seems small beside the Earth, its 
land area is almost as great, because 
so much of our planet is covered 
with oceans. So it’s hardly surpris- 
ing that there are vast regions that 
have never been properly explored, 
particularly around the Poles. Those 
stubborn people who still believe 


that there was once an indigenous 
Martian civilization pin their hopes 
on these great blanks. Every so often 
you hear rumors of some wonderful 
archaeological discovery in the waste- 
lands, but nothing ever comes of it. 

Personally, | don’t believe there 
ever were any Martians—but the 
planet is interesting enough for its 
own sake. You'll be fascinated by 
the plant life and the queer animals 
that manage to live without oxygen, 
migrating each year from hemi- 
sphere to hemisphere, across the an- 
cient seabeds, to avoid the ferocious 
winter. The fight for survival on 
Mars has been fierce, and evolution 
has produced some odd results. 
Don’t go investigating any Martian 
life-forms unless you have a guide, 
or you may get some unpleasant sur- 
prises. ... 

Well, that’s all I’ve got to say, ex- 
cept to wish you a pleasant trip. Oh, 
there is one other thing. My boy 
collects stamps, and I rather let him 
down when I was on Mars. If you 
could drop me a few letters while 
you're there—there’s no need to put 
anything in them if you're too 
busy—I'd be much obliged. He’s 
trying to collect a set of space-mail 
covers postmarked from each of the 
principal Martian cities, and if you 


could help—thanks a lot! THE END 











For the Holiday mood 


Soup, soup, beautiful soup! Your guests will be singing the 
Mock Turtle’s song when you whip up Consomme Madrilene 


) 


Angostura. Combine 2 cups tomato juice, celery leaves, 1 slice 
lemon, 1 slice onion, and 42 cup water. Simmer over low heat 
10 minutes and strain. Soften 2 envelopes unflavored gelatin in 
‘4 cup cold water, add strained tomato juice and 2 cups chicken 
consomme or stock. Add 2 teaspoons lemon juice and 2 teaspoons 
Angostura Bitters (yes sir, the same Angostura that marries 
the ingredients of Manhattans and Old Fashioneds). Pour into 
bowl, chill until set. Beat with fork and pile into chilled bouillon 
cups. Garnish with sliced lemon, minced parsley or sour cream. 


Yield 





1 to 6 servings, 4 to 6 delighted soup-spooners 








*He’s our oldest customer ... keeps coming 
back for our Whiskey Sours with Angostura.” 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
TERMINAL 


Continued from Page 73 


clocks of the terminal which lay 
down the law to catchers. 


When a clock is not on time, he 


train 


usually knows what's wrong without 
opening it. He can tell by listening. 
In the half a century he has been 
Supervising time at the terminal, 
Jake estimates that he has walked 
more than 45,000 miles just inspect- 
ing clocks. Is Jake himself punc- 
tual? At this, he scratched his head 
and cogitated. “I guess you want an 
honest answer,” he said, “the an- 
swer is—no.”” What does he do for 
recreation in his spare time? “Sim- 
ple,” Jake 
And how 
immutably 


says, “I tinker with 
clocks.” 
sure that he always 
knows the correct time? He reached 
into his pants pocket and produced a 
watch which he had bought more 
than thirty years ago. “I look at my 
own watch,” he said, “then I know.” 
In the final analysis then, this old 
pocket watch governs the habits and 
affects the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons? Jake nodded 
grimly. 

One timepiece which merits Jake’s 
most careful attention is the master 


is Jake himself 


clock in the office of the chief dis- 
patcher, on the second floor of the 
Terminal Office Building. Accuracy 
in this office, down to the tiniest 
detail, is more than a necessity; it’s 
a religion which employees here ac- 
quire—or they don’t stay. 

The public never sees the dis- 
patcher, and many people know 
only vaguely there is such a person. 
Yet to a railroad the dispatcher is 
indispensable; he orders, manipu- 
lates and co-ordinates all the train 
movements within a division. A 
dozen trains, carrying thousands of 
persons or sacks of sugar or weapons 
needed for a battle front, may be 
speeded up simultaneously or routed 
along different tracks—all because 
the dispatcher, seeing before him 
the interlacing picture of the whole 
division, has considered it necessary. 
Physically, at least, the dispatcher 
runs the railroad. 

Carelessness by a dispatcher can 
result in tragedy. A railroad leg- 
end—and there are veteran railroad- 
ers who vouch for the truth of it 
tells of a dispatcher who, through 
an oversight, sent two trains racing 
toward each other on the same 
track. He realized the wreck would 
occur in ten minutes and that he 
was powerless to prevent it, so he 

Continued on Page 133 
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fine New York State Wines at their peak of 


perfection when you choose Widmer's 


WIDMER'S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 


iN NAPLE 








wet 


Arrange for 


Wander off the beaten track in Europe 


of-the-way places most people miss, in your own 


Hillman Minx! 


ules and save money besides when you join the 


Rootes Overseas Plan 


1. You order your Hillman Minx here, pay 
for it at the favorable dollar price, 


2. Your Hillman is delivered to you punctu- 


ally, almost any place in Europe. 


3. Enjoy your Hillman over here, too —it can 


visit out- 


You stop being a slave to sched- 








Here's how it works! 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


e simple, convenient Rootes Overseas Plan 
and go to Europe with “YOUR CAR IN YOUR POCKET" 


Write for full details and name of your nearest 
dealer. (By the way, you don’t have to go to Fu 
ropeto enjoy 4 Hillman. There are more than 700 
sales, service and parts depots in North America.) 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif 


How to see more 





ROOTES MOTORS (Canada) LTD. 


2019 Eglinton Ave. East, Scarboro, Ontario 


HILLMAN 


and spend less 





IN EUROPE 


be shipped back home without extra cost 


25 St. James Street, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Quebec 
when your trip is done, 


3135 West Broadway, Vancouver, British Columbia 
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There is nothing better in a highball 


...because as it says on the label: Foes ORESTER J 
” a STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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Enjoy an Old Forester highball today! 


BRo Distilled and Bottled by 
OWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATIO® 


AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY ou 


WN (K) 
—WNGFORMAN- KENTUS 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND 
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Continued from Page 131 

sidetracked all other traffic to send 
the wrecker through, then sum- 
moned doctors and ambulances. 


That left him with six minutes of 


agonized waiting before the crash 
and, so the story goes, when they 
took him to the madhouse, he spent 
the rest of his days counting the 
minutes, up to Six. 
Chief Dispatcher Andy Durkin 
leaned back in his chair, before his 
recent retirement, and pointed to- 
ward the map portraying the move- 
ment of dozens of trains. “I don't 
worry about making a mistake,” 
he said, smiling. ““Why?” He waved 
an arm at the men sitting in the 
big room with him. “Because these 
other dispatchers are too good at 
their jobs. They wouldn't let me.” 
Proudly, he reached into his wallet 
and displayed a gold-covered card. 


This is the golden pass, symbolizing 
fifty years of service; it means that 
Durkin can ride anywhere he wants 
to go on the New York Central sys- 
tem. I asked him if he does much 
traveling. “Too busy,” he said. “I 
haven't been west of Rochester in, 
let me think. . . ."” He counted on his 
fingers, looked surprised. “My,” he 
said, “it’s been twenty-three years.” 

For sheer weight of responsibil- 
ity, no One at the terminal, day in 
and day out, can match the men in 
the dispatcher’s office, but for a 
plaguesome type of work that takes 
a reservoir of random knowledge, 
you give the nod to the information 
bureau. Stand for a few minutes 
at the information booth beneath 
the big golden clock and listen to 
what goes on: 

“Are dogs allowed to ride in Pull- 
mans?” .. . “What kind of medi- 


The Greatest Story on Paris Ever Told— 
IN NEXT MONTH’S HOLIDAY " 





Next month’s entire issue is devoted to Paris, the world’s favorite 
city. If you've been to, are planning to visit, or simply want to dream 
about Paris, this ts an issue you'll particularly treasure. It sparkles 
with brilliant articles and magnificent photographs that capture the 
mood and highlight the drama of Paris: and at the same time is 
solid with useful information. Here are some of the features: 


Paris! Paris! by Irwin Shaw: A lively, gay and yet definitive 
piece that you will read and reread. One of the most moving articles 
on Paris ever written, by a distinguished author. 


A Frenchman's Paris by Cartier-Bresson: A picture story, etched 
in drama and wonder and Gallic humor, by one of the world’s great 
photographers 


Guide to Paris, a cartograph by Enrico Arno: The same color- 
ful Paris cartograph we printed in May, 1948, here reprinted 
because thousands of readers asked for it again. 


Paris at Table by Silas Spitzer: A great gourmet examines the 
pleasures of the gourmet capital of the world, and finds them all 
good, all rewarding, all mouth-watering. 


Paris Underworld by Ludwig Bemelmans: The inimitable 
Ludwig explores the fantastic jungle of the Paris crime world, and 


comes up with—a wonderful Bemelmans story. 


Children of Paris by Ruth McKenney: As moving and under- 
standing a study of the remarkable and remarkably lovable children 
of Paris as you'll ever read. 


Paris Night Clubs by Art Buchwald: The famous night-life col- 
umnist of the New York Herald-Tribune, European Edition, surveys 
the city’s fleshpots. 


My Paris by Colette: The most famous of all French women 
writers writes a love letter to her city. A touching, exquisite tribute. 


Artist in Paris by Paul Bowles: A brilliant story of the trials 
and dramas of the young artist in the world’s capital of art. 


Know Your Paris: A series of sharply knowing articles, packed 
with information for the Paris visitor on: 

Best Paris Restaurants: In co-operation with the editors of Guide 
Michelin, the French tourist bible, Hotipay chooses the fifty- 
four most rewarding eating places in Paris. 

Transportation, Hotels and Pensions, Tipping, Foreign Exchange 

Shopping in Paris: What's best to buy and where to buy it. 

Paris Museums: HOLIDAY suggests some great art and historic 
museums. 7 

Paris Tours: Tips on some popular Paris tours, an excellent way of 
getting acquainted with the city. 
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“It’s Maine 
for us... 
every year” 


Says Mr. F. T. Backstrom of Hamden, Connecticut. “I guess it’s 
because a Maine vacation is so many things rolled into one — 
the enjoyable rides through the lake and mountain regions, 

or along the seashore — the fishing, golf, swimming, sailing, and 
the friendliness of the Maine people. It’s never hectic and 
never dull; you can enjoy the biggest f{un-packed time of your 
life or just plain loaf. For us, it all adds up to complete 
relaxation that can't be found anywhere else!” 


You feel, Yb Belong cn VWlaine 
START PLANNING YOUR 


Maine Vacation Service, 1131 Gateway Circle, Portiand, Me. 
Please send FREE Vacation Planning Kit 
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The Biarritz by British Walkers 


... leisure luxury in wonderfully 


SUIT BY SOCIFTY BRAND 






flexible tassel slip-ons. Yours 
in Cherrytone Cordovan with 
black tassel and piping. Also in 
rich Brown Puritan calfskin and 
highly polished Black Colemoor calf. 


... at finer stores everywhere. 


gRITISH WALKERS 


MADEIN san U.S.A 








-_ P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY, CHICAGO 22 

























For color and texture Scott Lawns have a 
distinctive sparkling beauty of their very own. The first 
step toward such thrilling Scott Lawn glamor is to Read Lawn Core. 
It’s a free seasonal bulletin service edited especially for home owners like 
—— yourself. In everyday language Lown Care tells you what to do, when and 
"above all HOW! Virite today for your free 2-year sub- . 











scription. You'll especially want the next issue. Just Bom Cane 
drop a card to Om & SONS CO, HOw 10 
60 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio and say SMART 
“Send me Lawn Care.” WEEDS 
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Vermouth 


Vermouth 








it WON'T. If you must compare it, 
compare it to the finest IMPORTED Vermouth... 


treat yourself to a new taste 


have never tried any other type . 


B U T. s you owe it to your good taste to TRY a true Dry Vermouth. 


Try TAYLOR'S New York State Extra Dry Vermouth 


a Vermouth with the traditional continental flavor. . . 


A N D s = give your cocktail-taste a chance to get 


acquainted with authentic Vermouth flavor. 


Don't expect it to taste like the usual domestic 


make your next bottle TAYLOR'S Extra Dry 


experience. At better wine stores everywhere, 
The Taylor Wine Company 
Vineyardists & Producers 


Hammondsport, New York. 







| Fo e you're UNDER 35 


you're NOT a world traveler 
you've NEVER tried TAYLOR'S 


T H F N «ss chances are you've NEVER tasted the 


fine old-world flavor of a TRUE Dry Vermouth. . . 


M AY B F e « you'll STILL prefer a colorless, flavoriess Vermouth. 


Frankly, most Americans under 35 





y 
Were hospitable Texas, New Mexico 





and Old Mexico meet, vacation dreams 
come true. Like a travel folder, the Sun- 


land's varied attractions unfold before 
you, “Go Western”, ride the range, loaf 
in Sunland comfort, play outdoors under 
sunny skies. Visit famous Carlsbad Cay 
erns, White Sands, old missions, moun 
tains; scores of scenic, historic wonders. 
Cross the Rio Grande and you're “abroad” 
in picturesque, friendly Mexico. See in 
teresting Juarez and Chihuahua. Drive 
the new Central Highway to glamorous 
Mexico City...a. trip of unusual charm 


and beauty. 
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cine should I give my little girl if she 
gets train sick?” “In what 
month of the year is there the most 
snow at Lake Placid?” . . . “What's 
a good, inexpensive hotel at Chi- 
cago”... “How do I get to the Em- 
pire State Building?” 

Information clerks still talk about 
a man who approached their desk 
several years ago and explained that 
he was a playwright in need of in- 
spiration. “I do my best thinking 
when I'm riding on a train,” he said, 
“and | have about ten dollars to 
spend for inspiration. Where shall 
1 go?” One of the clerks advised him 
to buy a round-trip ticket to Albany. 

Upstairs, above the concourse, is 
a long room where other clerks in 
the information bureau answer the 
questions that come by telephone. 
The boss of this operation is a wiry 
little man named S. A. Zborowski, 
who has been answering questions— 
and telling other people how to an- 
swer them—for more than thirty 
years. “You have to start with the 
conviction that every question is im- 
portant,” he said. “It may sound 
silly, or even stupid, but to the 
person doing the asking, it is im- 
portant.” 

What question does Zborowski 
remember best? He looked puzzled, 
then smiled. “I picked up the phone 
one day and over the wires came a 
lady’s voice. ‘Sir, she says, ‘I am 
what you might call an old maid, 
that is, | am fifty-six, going on fifty- 
seven, and I have never been mar- 
ried.” | tell her yes ma’am, and wait, 
and she says, “Now a gentleman has 
been good enough to ask for my 
hand and | would like to know if 
you could give me a list of proper 
articles for a trousseau.” | have an- 
swered many things, but this time I 
am beat. So | tell her that this ques- 
tion is somewhat beyond me, and all 
I can recommend is a white dress, 
and, after that, to just let her con- 
science be her guide.” 


The terminal manager is a stocky, 
mustached man named E. B. Moor- 
house, who first went to work at the 
terminal in 1917. He is responsible 
for the operation and administra- 
tion of everything at the terminal 
except matters involving the actual 
functioning of the railroads. 

He keeps clear of the limelight; if 
a distinguished visitor arrives at the 
station—a high Government offi- 
cial, for instance—Moorhouse will 
be on hand to make sure that every- 
thing is in order, but he shies away 
from participating in the ceremonies. 

“I've had plenty of problems 
since I've been here,” 
said. “Perhaps the most curious was 


Moorhouse 


about fifteen years ago, when we 
had loaded a couple of elephants on 
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an elevator, so they could be put on 
a car for shipment. The elevator was 
big enough for only one elephant at 
a time. It developed the elephants 
were madly in love and wouldn't be 
separated. Never heard such a trum- 
peting and carrying-on in my life. 
Finally had to get an Indian mahout 
to take charge, and he calmed down 
the elephants fast. I just wasn’t cut 
out for that particular job—it seems 
there is only one way to get along 
with lovesick elephants. You have to 
be able to talk elephant to them.” 


Walk through the terminal dur- 
ing the evening rush hour and you'll 
find a small, wiry man on the bot- 
tom level keeping an alert eye on the 
commuter traffic, making certain 
that the trains leave on time—and 
that the gate attendants close the 
gates at exactly the right second. 

This is E. G. Fischer, the station- 
master, whose complicated respon- 
sibilities include the supervision of 
the gatemen, the assistant station- 
masters, the redcap force and the 
Information Service. This means 
that the stationmaster, in the final 
analysis, must see to it that the 
trains get away on time with their 
cargoes—animate or inanimate 
safely stowed aboard. 

One of his biggest headaches in- 
volves commuters whose watches 
disagree with the railroad clocks; 
when a gate is closed in their faces 
they are likely to raise a rumpus. 
It’s an argument they never win. 

“It’s a curious thing,” sighs 
Fischer, “once they explode and raise 
a little hell, they calm down and we 
get along fine. Kicking up a commo- 
tion seems to make them feel better, 
so it’s all right with us—kind of a 
daily game that doesn’t get anywhere 
but doesn’t do any harm either.” 

It was late afternoon, thousands of 
commuters were swarming through 
the station, and Jake the Clock- 
master was aking his last round. 

“In more than fifty years around 
here,” Jake said, “I’ve seen a lot of 
things change, seen people come 
and go, seen ‘em born, seen ‘em die. 
Millions of people buzzing off in 
different directions, going the Al- 
mighty knows where.” He pointed 
at the golden clock above the infor 
mation desk. “The only things 
around this terminal that keep go- 
ing in the same old way are the 
clocks. In a railroad terminal, the 
clocks are the boss of everything. 
Once you get into a railroad station, 
the old clock is talking to you every 
minute, telling you what to do. I’ve 
been watching now for more than 
fifty years, and there’s never a man 
alive, once he gets into a railroad 
station, who isn’t a little scared of 


the clock.” THE END 














THE HOUSE 
IN THE DESERT 
Continued from Page 63 


Daylighting for balanced inside 
illumination can be achieved by 
skylights or by windows high up in 
gable ends, but care should be exer- 
cised to control direct rays of the 
sun. This can be done by point- 
ing skylights toward the north or 
northeast, by outside light baffles or 
louvers, and by similar screening de- 
vices. The underlying principle, how- 
ever, holds. The more balanced the 
provisions for letting in daylight, 
the less serious is the problem of 
glare. This is beautifully illustrated 
in Frank Lloyd Wright’s desert 
camp, the most magnificent building 
of its kind in the world. Here the 
roofs of many of the main rooms are 
of canvas rather than wood. This 
translucent covering—a nod to the 
traditional virtues of the tent in this 
climate—creates a series of beauti- 
fully daylighted interiors. 

Along with the matter of eliminat- 
ing glare goes the problem of con- 
trolling sunlight, both in rooms and 


on terraces. The large picture win- 





CITY 
OF CHILDREN 


@ Taking your children to 
Paris? Then you must read 
Ruth McKenney’s delight- 
ful report on Parisian tots 
and school kids. Her own 
children went to school 
there, so she tells you from 
bitter-sweet experience how 
American and French chil- 
dren are alike, and the 
many and incredible ways 
they differ. In your April 
All-Paris HOLIDAY. A story 
you'll love. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











dow and the glass wall offer wonder- 
ful possibilities for pleasanter living, 
but they present equal possibilities 
of turning any room into something 
resembling a fireless cooker if too 
much sun is allowed in through the 
glass. Sunshades, such as roof over- 
hangs, therefore, have to be de- 
signed as an integral part of the 
house. 


Shade for outside terraces. is a 


problem of another kind. The ex- 
treme dryness of desert air makes 
body moisture evaporate with ex- 
treme rapidity, and the quick evapo- 
ration creates a cooling effect on the 
skin so that it is possible to sit in the 





shade with the air temperature in 
the eighties and still feel chilly. But 
if protection is desired from direct 
sunlight, opaque screens, such as 
canvas, vine-covered trellises and 
trees, are as practical as most solid 
coverings. 

The mild year-round temperature 
makes it possible to ignore a host of 
factors which control house plan- 
ning in less favored regions. A 
weather-proof connection between 
house and garage, for instance, is of 
no particular consequence in Ari- 
zona. Nor is it necessary to build a 
house all in one piece for reasons of 
heating economy or comfort. It is 
entirely feasible to plan a house with 
one structure for general living pur- 
poses, another for sleeping rooms 
and a third for guests. In fact, many 
of the newer houses are being planned 
in precisely this way, with a swim- 
ming pool, perhaps, as the focus of 
the group of buildings. 

Despite the mild year-round aver- 
age, however, there will be nights in 
January and February when the 
temperature may go to freezing or 
below. Some people who can afford 
it install radiant-heating coils under 
their floors; most home builders are 
content with electric heaters or fan- 
equipped heat-circulating fireplaces. 

There is another factor in the 
Arizona climate which does not 
show up on the weather maps: the 
possibility of a change of 50° or 
more ina few hours. This means that 
building materials exposed to the 
direct sun may heat up to 120” dur- 
ing the day, and when the cool desert 
night settles down buildings some- 
times crack and pop with discon- 
certing loudness. The noise, how- 
ever, is merely an indication of the 
strain put on the materials them- 
selves by excessive swelling and 
shrinking. Because there is virtually 
no rain from March to July, damage 
done by the stretching and straining 
of a roof may be discovered only 
when the rains come, and then the 
discovery may be on the spectacular 
side and attended by lavish leakage. 
Interestingly enough, a house which 
I visited three days after a cloud- 
burst showed no visible trace of its 
inundation, although a New Eng- 
land house would have been 
wrecked. The main reason lay in the 
kind of building favored by the 
Arizona climate. 

The old, traditional building of 
the area is walled with blocks of 
adobe. The formula for adobe has 
not changed much in five thousand 
years. 

First obtain some straw (wheat 
Straw 1s best), then add horse manure, 
then mud from the site on which you 
are building. Shape into bricks, dry 
them in the sun, lay them up in a 
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For the Time of Your Life 


A FREIGHTER CRUISE! 


Plan your trip with the new 
1953 Spring & Summer Edition 


FORD'S OFFICIAL 


LS Freighter Travel 


This fascinating NEW 96-page iliustrated trovel 
book describes hundreds of lower cost trips to the 
Caribbean, Europe. the Mediterranean, Howall, South 
America, the Orient, Africa, almost anywhere 

it lists the sailings of possenger-carrying freight 
vessels from Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coast ports 
of the U. §.—tells how frequently they sail-——where 
they go—how long the voyage takes-——describes pos- 
senger accommodations—shows one way ond round 
trip fares——addresses of steamship tines, etc 

it contains the essential information for everyone 
who plans to travel, and is entertaining reading for 
orm-chair travelers. 

For your copy, mail $2 with name and 
address. Money back if not satisfied. 


——— KENNETH FORD 


PUBLISHER 
P. O. Box 12426-B, Los Angeles 64, Calif, 


Only $97 to Argentina? 


it does cost less to travel almost everywhere if you 
hood ALL. THE WAYS of reaching your destination 
You can reach Argentina for $550-§1000 by luxury liner 
or for $97 by rail and bus. Vou can go around the world for 
$5,000 by luxury cruise of for only §600 via connecting 
steamers Koresen Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices details 
how to see the world for litthe money, by using bua, rail, 
boat, freighters, and other competing services 
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You'll need special Mexican 
auto insurance coverage. 

For full particulars, write our In- 
surance Division, 217 Broadway, 
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of our three border tourist serv- 
ice centers. 
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wall. Then coat the wall with mud, 
let it dry, coat it again with mud, 
rake the joints and let the wall dry. 
Now paint the inside walls with 
skimmed milk. This makes them 
waterproof (or dampproof) and 
gives a natural color coating. 

The old virtues of adobe are not 
as great as they once were. More 
modern materials are available, and 
the cheap labor which once made 
adobe so economical no longer ex- 
ists. Nevertheless, the adobe story 
points up an interesting fact. The 
desert has what architects might de- 
scribe as a “masonry climate,” and 
stone, brick, concrete and cinder 
block find a more appropriate use in 
housebuilding there than in other 
areas. 

One of the interesting char- 
acteristics of the traditional adobe 
buildings was that wall thicknesses 
finally became “thermally correct” 
after generations of trial and error. 
A mass of masonry exposed to the 
sun will heat up, and the thicker the 
wall the longer it will take to get 
warm all the way through. Now if 
this wall is correctly designed in 
terms of the climate, it will store up 
heat all day (without getting the 
rooms inside too warm) and will 
give off this heat after sundown, pro- 
tecting the interior from the chill of 
the desert night 

Masonry thus has a characteristic 
which, in the Arizona climate, is a 
virtue. More important, of course, 
is its ability to withstand rapid tem- 
perature changes. The fact that mas- 
onry has to be waterproofed in 


climates with normal rainfall is of 


little consequence in the desert. 

Floors are normally 
poured concrete, smoothed and pol- 
ished and often treated with integral 
coloring material. Sometimes tile is 
laid over the concrete where a spe- 
cial decorative effect is desired, and 
occasionally cork or other resilient 
flooring, but the concrete alone is 
the most economical, and is refresh- 
ingly cool in feel and appearance. As 
in all warm climates, carpeting is 
not given much consideration. Oc- 
casionally a textured rug is to be 
seen, but more for its looks than 
from any desire to benefit from its 
warmth. 

The modern desert house has 
much incommon with contemporary 
houses everywhere. There is empha- 
sis on large glass areas, open plans, 
indoor-outdoor living and on other 
that relate specifically to 
houses in other warm regions. The 
swimming pool, for example, has 
become the most effective single de- 


things 


vice for cooling off in the sun of the 
Arizona desert. 

Gardens cannot match the lush 
warm-region verdure of Florida or 
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made of 


California, but an equally wonderful 
though entirely different effect can 
be had with plants that flourish 
locally, such as the hundreds of 
varieties of cactus and the lovely 
paloverde tree. Assembled in tight 
clusters and given a_ reasonable 
amount of water, the cacti in partic- 
ular flourish and make a fantastic 
garden, and give you something 
pleasant to look at through the glass 
wall of your living room. 

In Arizona there seems to be little 
reason for building anything other 
than a 


one-story vacation house 


Living at ground level is good and 





Any Birthdays 
Coming... 


... Or other special events 
that you'd like to remem- 
ber with a very special 
gift? Or would you like to 
treat yourself to a truly de- 
lightful bridge over the 
usual end-of-winter de- 
pression ? 


Houpay is the ideal 
solution in either case. 
Each month will repeat 


the thrill of Houpay’s vi- 
brant color pictures and 
articles by famed authors. 
Houpay is a gift worth 
giving—and even more 
fun to receive! 


Two years—24 glorious 
issues of Ho.pay—can 
be yours to give or receive 
for only $8—a saving of 
$4 over the single-copy 
price. Mail your order with 
your remittance NOW to 
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Dept. 836, Independence Sq. 
Phila. 5, Penna. 











heating bills are not big enough to 
force a more compact kind of plan- 
ning. Occasionally one finds excep- 
tions. At Wright's desert camp there 
is a “guest deck” at second-floor 
level, but this was probably done 
more for psychological reasons than 
any other. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, our subtropical house is a one- 
influence is 
spreading throughout the U. S. to 


story house and its 
areas where the reasons for building 
one-story houses are not nearly as 
good as they are in the desert. Maybe 
we are all getting tired of the cold 
and would like to pretend that Maine 
is really Arizona. Whatever the rea- 
son, every year that goes by pro- 
vides new evidence that the holiday 
houses of the North are taking most 
of their planning and design features 
from the holiday 
South. 


houses of the 
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AMERICA'S 
FIRST 


SUPER DO 


NOW ON THE Fpiawalhins 


CHICAGO * TWIN CITIES + PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Delightfully new for a wonderful view. 
First end-to-end domes on any railroad! 
The first dome cars of any type between 
Chicago and the Pacific Northwest! 
Introducing new principles of car de- 
sign, these rolling roof gardens have com- 
fortable chairs for 68. Views unlimited! 
See the palisaded valley of the Missis- 
sippi... rugged Montana Canyon... 
the continental divide of the Rockies. . . 


the forested Bitter Roots by 







moonlight ... the rocky pinna- 


cles of Washington’s Cascades. 


The luxurious Cafe Lounge on the lower 
deck of the Super Dome car is the 
smartest club room on wheels. With its 
warm colors: and charming decorative 
scheme, it is the perfect spot to listen 
to the radio and enjoy a beverage or a 
light meal. All passengers are welcome 
anywhere in the Dome car. 

Super Dome cars are in daily service 
on the transcontinental Olympian 
HIAWATHA and on the Twin Cities 
HIAWATHAS. Ride with us for a 


thrill that is delighting thousands. 


ILWAUKEE ROAD 
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The glass enclosed Si ylop Lounge mother 


unique Hiawatha feature 





Vacation in the 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Get extra pleasure. Ride the Super Dome 
over the scenic route to Yellowstone Park 
Montana Rockies, Spokane for Grand 
Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma, gate 
ways to Alaska. See the Puget Sound 
country with Mt. Rainier, Olympic Penin 
sula and British Columbia 

For free vacation literature, write to 
Harry Sengstacken, Room 700, Union 
Station, Chicago 6 
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WHAT TO WEAR WHERE 


Lingerie for Travel 


Travel is confining. At least it seems that way 
at certain moments — when you’re dressing in the 
lounge of a plane, in a train compartment or in a 
ship’s cabin. But these sometimes narrow con- 
fines, with their limited space and facilities for 
fluffing up a ruffle or hanging out a wrinkle, 
should not inhibit you from taking frilly and 
feminine lingerie on your trip. With the wonders 
of nylon and other synthetic fabrics, your appe- 
tite for the most diaphanous underthings can be 
indulged, no matter what the mode of transpor- 
tation. Today’s lingerie requires astonishingly 
little care. Exquisite to the eye, these gossamer 
wisps are long-wearing, demand little or no 
pressing, are easily laundered and dry in a very 


few minutes. TON! ROBIN 
J HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 


1. APRETTY PETTICOAT by Chevette has a deep flounce of 
extravagantly embroidered nylon. The torso-molding bodice 
from Warner is of eyelet cotton. Photographed aboard a 
BOAC. Stratocruiser. Hartmann, Ciner, Jerro accessories. 


2. SLEEK AND SOPHISTICATED black panties of shirred 
nylon, from Chevette, are spangled with permanent rhine- 
stones. Photographed at the Lombardy Hotel, New York. 
Amelia Earhart, Capezio, Elgin, Charles of the Ritz accessories. 


3. ETHEREAL GOWNS of nylon travel anywhere. Left, Van- 
ity Fair’s pleated nylon tricot trimmed with roses. Right, Che- 
vette’s net with rhinestone-trimmed peignoir. Photographed 
on the S. S. Constitution. Oshkosh and Ciner accessories. 


pHoTocrapus By Arik Nepo 





4. SLIP-LENGTH nightgowns are pretty and practical. This all-nylon 
outfit by Odette Barsa has a carnation-print bodice and pleated skirt. 
The matching-length coat with full sleeves and tiny collar repeats the 
print. Photographed aboard the New Y ork Central's 20th Century Limited. 


5. FOR EASY TRAVELING. Left, a waltz-length nylon net gown, 


with flower-appliquéd bodice, is by John Norman. Right, a tricot slip 


by Vanity Fair is lavish with lace and pleating. Amelia Earhart 
luggage, Lucien Lelong cosmetics, Wedderien, Vogue accessories 
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Slave of the Month 


SPAIN 


An ancient citadel 
enshrines the eternal values 
in a setting of 


scene grandeur 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Ewing Krainin 














ci miles northwest of blue-white Cadiz on the Atlantic coast, 


and seventy-odd south of Seville, lies the quiet, ancient city of 

Arcos de la Frontera. And, in terms applicable to any other place, 
particularly any in the United States, nothing is going on there 

nothing, that is, but the clearly discernible passage of time, and the 
routine events attendant upon a Spanish appreciation of mortality. 
But poco d poco, knowing stateside travelers are remembering Anda- 
lusia and, perhaps, Arcos, at this season, encouraged by the raw rains 
of March at home and long, long thoughts of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Like many of the old frontera communities—so called 
because they were on the borderline of Moorish-Spanish territory 

most of the town sprawls on the slope of a huge sandstone bluff. 
It is an implausibly henna-hued bluff in the bold sunshine, which 
glints off the water of the river Guadelete. From the church tower at its 
highest point, the city winds down to the valley floor step by step, the 
flat roofs which serve as back yards and the enclosed patios of old 
Moorish design glowing bright red and stark white in the crystal air 
and limitless light. In Arcos, as in many another town once occupied 
by the Moors, the people who “built like giants and finished like 
jewelers” made streets narrow; buildings could thus provide a meas- 
ure of shade. Gay blades of Andalusia long ago learned to appreciate 
the city planning of the ancient enemy for lighter reasons. A Holiday 
correspondent once ran all over Andalusia, half oblivious to olive 
groves, blossoming orange trees and old Roman architecture, looking 
for streets called callejon del beso—kiss lanes” so narrow that lovers 
standing on opposite balconies can take advantage of a situation. But 
there is a much graver emotion in the serene towns of Andalusia at 
this time of year. Lent comes to an end in the great and solemn 
pageantry of Holy Week. In Arcos there will be the immemorial pro- 
cession, and soaring voices will rise from the choir gallery of Santa 
Maria de la Asuncién. Compared to the glories of the Faith as 
expressed elsewhere to the Passion of the Lord—in Seville, in Cadiz, 
in Granada, Cartagena and Malaga—the reverence of Arcos, while 
equally deep, is not quite as demonstrative. But all of Spain is on its 
knees during Holy Week, and wherever there are men, in villages, 
towns and cities, art and beauty and emotion pay tribute commemo- 
rating the drama of Golgotha. Spain again remembers that there is 
more to life than brave Miura bulls in Andalusia, more than figs and 
cork oak, more than the nutlike wines of Jerez, more than fiesta and 
siesta. And while Spain remembers, it is likely that the visitor from the 
west, eye-rich this month with the lush and varied delights of an old 
and often delightful land, will find time to reappraise his own being. 
There is horse talk in the Guadelete Valley and a cloud hanging low 
over the peak of San Cristobal, but nothing much is going on in 


Arcos—nothing, that is, that can’t refresh the soul, rE END 
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LARGE SIZE SHOES 
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KING-SIZE, INC. 
208 Brockton, Mass. 





Mexican Imports 


Each month we offer by mail "San- 
born's Cinco Specials"’— five 
carefully selected Mexican articles 
not usually available in the States. 
We'll gladly add your nameto our 
mailing list—no obligation. Just 
drop a card to our main office, 
217 Broadway, McAllen, Texas. 
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versona! POCKET PRINTER 


Prints Your 
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ONLY 


fer Clothes, 


Stationery, Checks. ete. Postpaid 
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Fitted Garden Basket 
Stylish wicker basket with meta] 
dibble fork, 


transplanter, and either rose 


, knife, trowel, 


shears that retain cut 
flowers or pruning shears 
(state choice), plus gloves 
and kneeling pad. $21.50, 
postpaid. Hammacher Schlemmer, 


145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22 


Willow Chair 
imported from Madeira. 
A graceful terrace piece that’s 
as much at home indoors as out. 
Comes in natural color only. 
$15, express collect. 
Sam Ogust, 
11 W. 55th St 
N. Y. ¢ 


pe] 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited 
samples to be considered for this column Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 
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of garden gear and the 


Terrace Ash Tray 
Wrought-iron bowl with two sets 
of rubber-tipped legs, one for 
use on tables, the other to stand 
14” 


bow! is fine for fruits or flowers 


tray alone. diameter 
too. Mat black, chip proof. 
The Pitts, 


20 Romolo, San Francisco 11. 


$5.75, postpaid. 


The Light Touch 

for terrace suppers and evenings. 
White Japanese paper lanterns 
with black lacquered top and base. 
Round, 18 $10, 


postpaid. Cylindrical, 


’ diameter, 


9” diameter, $6.50, postpaid. 
The Penthouse Gallery, 
15 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
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Plantation Hat 
A bandeau hat for working 
in the garden or basking 


on the terrace, 
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JOEY Le 


Supple, natural-color straw, 


with red, green, brown 
in alligator-grained plastic § 
or blue bandeau. Fits any size. 
; SUAV > h assing created for the one mé four 

Imported from Italy. SUAVE —the ardressing created for the e man in fot 


5.5 who'd rather pay a little more to get.a lot more in groomin 
$5.50, express collect. . ; 


B. Altman’s, Fifth Ave. 
and 34th St., N.Y.C. 16. 


satisfaction. The kind of hairdressing you've always wanted 
but never found before. The only hairdressing in the world 
ret-formula Curtisol—insures perfect hair grooming 


aturally. To look suave, use Suave daily 


See-a-Bird Feeder Suave F © R M 3 N 


Glass sides give you full view The Luxury Hairdressing 





















of your garden guests, 





Seed bin and grill-front suet 












compartment. Oil-stained pine, — SONEEAND 
12’ x 5x 7’. Can be hung from Silver Butter Warmer 


tree or mounted anywhere. 





Mo ay) 


PERSONALIZED 
TREASURE 
DOME * 

Make grand- 

me father’s watch 


useful. A new 
bell-case for displaying and 





$4.50, postpaid. 





Massachusetts House Workshop, 






Lincolnville, Maine. 


















Smart hostesses will melt butter right at the table 





Patio Party Table 










in this exquisite piece and keep it warm using old watches, Take that old 

Wrouecht-iron frame with round throughout dinner. Wonderful for sauces, too. The wateh out of retirement and make a 
. ceramic pot is brown and holds 2 ounces. The useful ornament for mantel, desk or 
removable vlass top cover, the stand, and the tray (which can be used dresser. Set in blonde, mahogany or 

, separately) are beautifully made of gleaming ehony base. Personalized: $4.95 ppd. 


” 


('4” thick). Cocktail or end- Swiss Silver, heavily Silver Plated to sparkle be Plain: $3.95. No €.0.De. Free gift 
as witchingly when the long- burning candle is lit. Use catalog. Carol Beatty Co., Dept. 28-B, 
table size: 15 high, it whenever youserve sea food, vegetables, “saucy” 635 8S. Ke » Ave., las Angeles 5, 
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desserts. 4°,” high, 5'4” diameter. $15.00 ppd 











1¢ ” i te $] cS“ tp { California ov «. nee, 
, oa a 0 Write for FREE catalog of delightful gift ideas yw, 
Wire cigarette cup with gifts galore 


glass insert, $2, postpaid 





At New Dimensions, 
26 W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. 10 


Dept. H-30, 65 Wor 39 St., mow Fem Ca n | At M y A g e 


Become A Hotel Executive? 











The uccess of Lewis 





Craduates prove you 










can qualify tor fascinat 
ing hotel and club field 
or ¢ ential defense 














Garden Kit 








hou ng position Op 














Ty work ble portunities everywhere 
for both young and 
mature Previous ex 


designed for household as 






well as garden cutting chores 







Within ant of Geese tain io BAMBEAUTIES For indoor or ens eate ee 
patio dining, what could be smarter than pare time at he ‘ 
handy carrying case stainless steel flatware with bamboo han- Nation-w i m 
includes 8”’ kitchen shears dles? Actually, the handles are Wangee Service FREE of extra 
Be . root, which is the root-stock of Moso, | oe Ag fe +s ' : 






: ah pruner, 6! 2 rose shears Madake, and Hachiku bamboo It won't t ‘ . A 
_— ror crack. 12-piece service for four ; 
( 






$7.95, postpaid Course Approved for ALI Veteran Training 








nives, forks and spoons) is wonder 
Brecks of Boston, fully priced at $13 postpaid. No COD's, | LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
please. Money back if not delighted Desk WC-603  Washingion 7,D.C. 47th Year 

Breck Bldg , Bosten 10 Calhawaii, Room 303, 1055-87 Lineecln, 





Pasadena 3, California 








Write Today for FREE BOOK 
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"Beautiful New Seles Set 
Complete With Choice Spices 


Just the right note to add gayety to 
your kitchen and keep your spices tidy! 
Eight milk-white glass spice jars, topped 
with bright red caps, in a decorative 
double-deck red paperboard cabinet. 
Filled with eight choice fresh-packed 
Griffith spices, flavor-protected by a pat- 
ented process for tastier cooking. Roast- 
meat Seasoning, Black Pepper, Paprika, 
Nutmeg, Ground Cinnamon, Garlic Salt, 
Celery Salt, Poultry Seasoning—plainly 
labeled for quick selection, Metal sifter 
inserts underneath airtight caps for easy 
seasoning. 


Perfect Shower, Hostess Gift 


Ideal for all gift occasions —showers, 
birthdays, anniversaries, holidays, host- 
ess courtesy. Stunning red gift-box cover 
Truly a standout value in the famous line 
of Griffith Spice Sets, which 2 
homemakers proudly own today. 
AT CHAIN AND VARIETY STORES $ 95 
REFILLS READILY AVAILABLE 


million 


Handy refill packets of all choice Griffith spices 
on sale in stores or order direct 


FREE Full-size 1'4-o2. re-fill packet of 
Roastmeat Seasoning, most 
popular of Griffith's flavorful spices. Write: 
The Griffith Laboratories, 1415 W. 37th Sr., 





Chicago 9, UL. Dept. H-4 










Novticel miles, 
craftemen, 
motorists, 
men. Precision made, 
information quickly, 
ures roads, curves, contours—tells nav- % 
tical miles, 

—true magnetic composs and key chain. 





HAIRVAC 


New Massage Instrument Keeps 
_ — Glean and — 








es embarras nd dandruff promotes hair 
lectrical maseag b oa rubber fingers loowen, v 
nthe fe ‘ harm cal wastes. Soothing, enjoyable r 
ener oon leetiom per nule toner up scalp, stimulate 
\ butes al « b mak aip tingle for 
how IsKé ned d sible fhiite asily inserted and re 
Wry ew rs fandruff um ndinte visible proof of 
HairVa " ~ Ust HAIRVAG ‘DAILY to keep hale 
ad better b ’ ip clean, healthy, invigorated 
vl “t home or away. Wonde “te ' 
4 wave; no resetting ewer necessary No water, soay 
! © natural beaut i your hair Already in «a 
le of how U'L-approved. AC only Complete with “00 
by 814.95, Lgl Order by ma ve y heck, money 
rdeat ODT fiate of 
Hugh Paulk 
304 Kansas Ave., Dept. 243, Topeka, Kansas 









Electronically controlled for 
superb results. 3-day service 
—satisfaction queranteed 
Prints from any 
size traniparency— 
ANSCO COLOR 
KODACHROME 
EKTACHROME 


4x5 [5x7 | 6x10 


50° | $1_ | $2 


PROCESSING: ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film 
24 hours—1 20-620, 35mm mid . Only Me roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. 833, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Wash. 7, B. C. 




















Min. order $1. 
We C.0.0.'s 








MEASURE ANY DISTANCE INSTANTLY! 


deluxe MAP MEASURE and compass 


road-map mileage, plane surfaces for 
room surfoces for decorators Perfect for 
yachtsmen, » service 
Mop Measure gives all mileage 


accurately. Meas- 
75 


epd 





shoal lengths. Extra bonus 








NEW! IMPROVED! 


TRASH DISPOSAL UNIT 
BURNS REFUSE SAFELY 





\ ow tyr ven thon Aiaprome all 
un f puickly hae trash 

anel gar! many ther Dan 
a n, dry refuse Hy consumed 

entit raft a eliminat 

fire t rd of flying ! park 
m ‘ veorke mell No mov 
ing parte to get out of order Needs no watching. Ends 
refuse hauling and fire hazards to quickly pay for it 
elf, Measures 20% «qa. at base by 44° high. 2 bu. cap 
Sturdily built with bt aioe al dull gray, ruet-resistant 
ramic coating New hi nae Se »p with handle. Recom 
mended bry Bureau u Prevention. Full price 
Model sis per : 4 Money back guarantee 
Detuse Weather- vostetant Medel DBD. Same rust 
resietantiooating and operating featur s above only 
ans) ' ad coment ie w iy urate Measures 44° high 
st base w ‘1 cap Money ack guar 
sites mM. ulel Deus ‘B21 95 prepaid. Send check, cash 


ww money arder to 


ALSTO COMPANY 
Dept. HL-3, 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 
E to EEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 


conte Back Gusrantes FREE 
for PREF 
: pieetiont CATALOG 


High Power BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 
Kaow the facts! Learn meaning of 

Power, Field, Coating Lacest data a 

35 Models sold on 


30 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 











BUSHNELL'S, 763 Bushnell Bidg., Pasadena, Colif 







Write Today 








Scnders for 
copies of 
HOLIDAY 


HOLIDAY 


Indeperdence Square 








Postage Prepard 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


IG red binders, designed to hold six issues of HOLIDAY: 
are now available. 
both front and backbone. 
There is also a label holder on the backbone in which sequence 
of issues may be marked. Binders can be ordered. 


“HOUDAY" is stamped in gold on 


cost $950 EAC 


(Sorry ne C. O. D. orders) 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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Dig This One 

The Comfy Cultivator straps on 
arm, pulls weeds, crab 

grass, stones with minimum effort. 
Stainless cast steel with 

plastic grip and sponge-rubber 
padding. $2.95, postpaid. 

Dreer’s of Philadelphia, 914 Dreer 
Bidg., 105 N. Sth St., Phila. 6. 


Waterboy 
shuts off your garden hose 


automatically. Set it (for one to 
60 minutes)—leave it— 
forget it. Can also be used to time 


liquid fertilizers, weed killers, 


plant sprays, etc. $12.95, postpaid. 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., 
618 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22 





Renaissance Replica 

A heavy brass reproduction 
of an Old World sundial. 

A bright garden note, 
cheerful motto and all. 
104" diameter. 

$10.95, postpaid. Art Colony 
Industries, Inc., 

69 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 


THE END 


MARCH 





HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Pert Colt 

is handle of this standard-size 
brass faucet. Screws onto 
water pipe and is threaded 
for hose attachment. 

$7.50, postpaid. 


From “little joe” Wiesenfeld Co., 


112 W. North Ave., 


Baltimore 1. 



















Patio-Garden Bell 
The * 
for patio and “— parties. 
" high, 

” diameter, with pull action. 


come-and-get-it” tocsin 


Cast bronze, 414" 


Rawhide pull and a bracket for 
mounting. $6.95, postpaid. 
The Crow’s Nest, 

475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17,, 





“et 
Mc 5 ae ted 


**Sure-Soak’’ Hose 

of green vinyl plastic sprinkles, 
soaks or sprays via 

tiny perforations throughout. 
Rustproof brass coupling attaches 
$2.49; 35’, $3.79. 
Postpaid. Fred Meyer & Co., 
8448 W. 3rd St., 


to any hose. 20’, 


Los Angeles 48 


ACIS 
vet yt ‘ ii 


AY 








Closer than you think 
-eelovelier than you dreamed! 


The MovERATE COSt of a wonderful tropic isle vacation 
is one of the many happy surprises of Hawaii 


ia From Honolulu, island of Oany, short flights take you to the other 
major Hawaiian Islands. To KAUAL, isle of lush floral beauty 
and white curving beaches; to MAUL, where you discover 
the world-famous crater, Haleakala; to the big island, HAWAII, 
with its volcanic wonders, its orchids and its age-old Island ways. 


Let your Travel Agent help you arrange a visit to them all. 


HAWAIL VISITORS BUREAU 4 non-profit organization maintained for your service by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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RESORTS 


NEW ENGLAND 


PLACES TO STAY 


For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


FLORIDA 


@ 


RANCHES 


COLORADO 





) 


ehh SS SSNS SS SRS SNES ES SEEN SESS ee 





COME TO 





f 
3 
$ 
? 


a 
ae. 


~~ 
Come by train and boot . . . by plane 
. or bring your car over by ferry. 
You'll find wonderful 
golore, theatres 
sailing, riding, golf, tennis 
refreshing informality Paradise for honey 
mooners. Your hotels, 
cottages, gvest reasonable 


white beaches, fishing 
Sports 
Casal 


summer aplenty 


living 


of 
houses at 


Sth ANNUAL 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD STRIPED BASS DERBY 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15 


’ ase 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD INFORMATION 
Martha's Vineyord Chomber of Commerce 
Box 3H, Vineyard Haven, Mass 


choice quaint inns, 


rates. 


Send your name and oddress for a FREE new 
folder. Check 


lan 


color accommodations desired 


Hotel 
Daote*ot Arrival 


Cottage Guest House 


Approx. length of stay 
Nome 
Address 


City 
SISSSSSSSSSSSS5S5S55355555555555555555535355 


State 


(APE CODDER HOTEL 
vid CABANAS 


The Northfield 


and recreat 
he 250 « (t 


puert 
wily 
wn me comfort 

‘imal « ‘ ‘ hor t i 


A. Gorden Moody, Mgr. Bast Northfield, Mass 


Vermont Trail Riders 
W hat " \ st ‘ ‘ 
ta ‘ a! “ - Ir 
mopular day riche . e ) la k 


2 SOI lusive Pa ! ’ 1 W 


Alisoun and David Langlois, Se. Woodstock, Vermont 





BERMUDA 





| Ist or 2nd Honeymoon! 


“Fly COLONIAL 


if) 


muda 


$ 
Round trip 95 


from New York 
including meats 


en 
Ne 


DOWNTOWN 
TERMINAL 
ALL AIRLINES 











| The Colony Hotel 


Superb Quality and Service. Open All Vear 


| Palm Beach 
| Air-Conditioned 


| 
Cadac aM! 


Come Bask in the Sun 
in Glorious, Fun-Filled 


oe z i 


As winter drags along 


Completely 


Bernard Cooley, Gen. Mgr. 





its dreary way toward 
spring 
and ice behind 


leave snow 


for sun 

and fun in 

gay Miami 

Beach. There 


rooms and more apartments 


are more hotel 
than ever before to 
ot 
Swim 


assure a 
accommo 
fish, play 
golt or tennis, and enjoy 
all the 
Miami 


brilliant season 


wide choice 


dations 


excitement of 


Beach's most 


: CHAMBER of COMMERCE, Dept 

* MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA : 

: Please send FREE Color Folder, & information on ; 
[| Hotels or [_ ] Apartments Please Check 


HY-353 


: NAME 





* STREET 
> city ZONE 


+ STATE 
m Please Print Nome and Address 


by The City Government of Miami Beach 
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KEY WEST...SOUTHERNMOST 
U.S. CITY! 


COLORADO VISITORS 


stay at Denver's Pig "N Whistle, 
truly unique the city's finest 
motor hotel offers a wide range of 
accommodations, famed restaurant, 
lounge, gift shop, service station. 
Easy driving to Colorado's finest 
fishing, hunting, scenic wonders. 
Attractive rates for a day or week. 

WRITE NOW FOR FREE FOLDER 


EDDIE BOHN’S 


PIG'N WHISTLE VILLAGE 
4801 West Colfax, DENVER, COLO. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








Rates by day, 
week, month. Write 
NOW for free color folder. 





a Directly on ocean. Dress for 
beach in your room. European 
, serving breakfast, lunch 
reservations April. For 

booklet, write Fred Wynn, Mgr 





Gulfstream Fishing Lodge, Key Largo 
Overlooking the Ocean*®’ Enjoy the world's finest fishing on 
famous Key Largo. Deep-sea, reef & bonefishing. Comfort 
able roome & wonderful meal«. Bar & lounge. Swimming 
pool, outdoor shuffleboard American Plan. Write 


Capt. Jack Reilly, Owner-Manager, Key Largo, Fia. 





The Colony 
pool; Gulf 


Near shops, churches; movies, golf, tennis, : 
Stream fishing, private beach, cabanas. Summers Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. Write George H. Boughton 


Delray Beach, Florida 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 


unique resert for newlyweds will eend Three 


America’s r 
other folders, if you mention dates 


Honeymoon Plans and 


Box 127, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 


: 
Bushkill Falls House 

+. A gay Luxurious Resort for Honeymoons and 
V s. All Sports. Cabins or Rooms with Private Bath 
Nightly Entertainment. Best Food. Write for Free colored 
Booklet. Reserve now. Open May till Oct 


Pocono Mountains, Bushkill 29, Pa. 


Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels 
Unique and Beautifui. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 
European Plan 


Joseph Gassier, Mar aging Director, Hershey, Pa. 











Strickland’s Mountain Inn 


The Honeymoon Paradise in the Pocono Mts. of Pa. Enjoy 
a glorious Honeymoon or Vacation at popular prices 
Open all year. Write for color folder, mentioning dates 


Mt. Pocono 53, Pa. Tel: Mt. Pocono 3771 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Manoir Pinoteau,Mont Tremblant, P.Q. 


Famous French Inn. 3 chairlifts. Ski school with rope tow 
or lessons and practice. Rooms with bath, suites, cottages 
$9.00 to $17.50 daily, American Plan. SPECIAL SKI 
RATESJANUARY. Call your agent or write for pamphiets 

P.O. Lac Tremblant, P.Q. 











PLACES TO STAY 


CITY HOTELS 


Accommodation suggestions. Write advertisers for rates and reservations. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








~ Joni 


PARK AVE. at 34th ST. 
Thomas J. Kelley II, Managing Director 


Convenient to airlines terminal, Grand 
Central and Penn Stations. Superb 
food, excellent service, oversized 
rooms, many with air-conditioning 
and television . . . five popular dining 
and entertainment rooms. One of 
New York's finest hotels. 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING HOTEL 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST 


The 
PALACE 





MARCH 


Visiting NewYork? 


Busy men and women enjoy our mid- 
Manhatton location overlooking 
Central Park. Walk to Fifth Ave., 
theatres, Radio City 
Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $5 to $8.50; doubles $8.50 
to $14.50; Many with television. 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1.3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by eur beautiful 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(Near 6th Avenue) NEW YORK 








Looking for a 


RESORT 
or HOTEL? 


HOLIDAY’s Places-to- 
Stay Directory can 
you to the country’s best 
botels, ranches and resorts. 


steer 



































TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


VACATION FUN! 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


Get the GIMLET 208 Pages 


MAGAZINE OF RESORT-VACATION TRAVEL 
24 Years Travel-wise TRAVELER’S GUIDE 


Fascinatingly iliustrated; CANADA thru FLORIDA AND 
comeure. WEST INDIES, special section on N.Y.C.; 

EXICO, etc. Recommended hotels, restaurants, prices 
aa data esorts, cruises. Price $1.00. In 
N.Y.C. at Doubleday’ *«, Brentano's. Leading hotels and 
transports ation terminals. OR ORDER DIRECT fr: Pl A 
Gimlet, Dept. B-20, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17. YE/ 

1B. (2 issues) $i. 50, Single ¢ opies $1.00 POSTP AID 





maps 





MEXICO 





MEXICO $90.00 PER ‘MONTH 


Weekly, daily rates, too. Includes all meals 
American style. Semi-tropical yet cool lakeside 
resort in Am.-Eng. colony on Lake Chapala 
near Guadalajara. Peace and economy in sunny 
year-round Ajijic Inn to do what you like 
paint, write, think, have fun, of just sit in the 
sun. Write Bob Thayer, Posada Ajijic, Ajijic, Jalisce, Mexice. 
See 


Eee 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Caneel Bay Plantation 


Top-drawer cottage colony on unspoiled tropic isle. Privacy, 
informality. Maid-cooks. Food from commissary. Ocean- 
front rooms, European plan. 10 beaches. Yacht basin. Rid- 
ing, fishing, tennis, hiking. Children's paradise. Overnight 


by air. Folder. €. C, Layton, Box N, St. John, V.1., U.S. A. 


RANCHES 




















Excellent food. 
uperb 

accommodations. 

All ranch 

sports, golf, 
fishing, riding. 
Complete Facilities For The Flier! 
Write Por athe 
a 


















Informetion 
0 on 


European or American 
Plan. Low rates 











MEDIN s, ae TEXAS 

SOUTHWEST ~ C)= 
<i o 

Largest guest ranch in Southwest. Goll, ride, fish, 


swim in mild, dry climate. Close to romantic 
Old Mexico. Write for folder and rates. 


FORT CLARK RANCH 


BRACKETTVILLE TEXAS | 














Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles—Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, pack trips, dining, 
surf boarding, sailboating, swimming, fishing, canoeing 


For reservations write Les V. Averili—Owner 


Westward Look at Tucson 


Have fun in the sun at this luxurious ranch inn. Riding, 
swimming, golf, school facilities. Rooms, suites, cabanas— 
every convenience. Superb food. Special family rates— 
American plan. For information write 


Westward Look, Box 559, Rt. 6, Tucson, Arizona 












Mat at the foot of 


PIKES PEAK 
just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 






A brand of fun you'll never forget! 
Ride the range, a horse for every 
Chuck 


wagon dinners. 6-horse hitch stage- 


guest. Rodeos. Pack trips 
coaches. Fabulous meals. Luxurious 


cocktail lounge 


~ ing 


Swimming. Danc- 


True Western hospitality 


WOODLAND PARK 7, COLORADO 


for FREE bookl.t 





'y 


x 


Zone ____ State 


OL 
A 2p. 








HOTEL DEL CORONADO: A ferry ride away from San Diego, 
it’s a resort in itself, a period piece loved by prince and president. 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 


Continued from Page 27 


TO 


Your bus stops for half an hour to 
let you explore the old adobe houses 
around the original village plaza. 

The most popular adobe is the 
Casa de Estudillo, commonly known 
s ‘““Ramona’s Marriage Place”’ (ad- 
mission 30c). Though Ramona was 
a character in a piece of fiction her 
marriage place is a solid 127-year- 
old building with walls four feet 
thick and beams held together by 
age-blackened rawhide thongs. 
Among the interesting items is the 
old chair where Helen Hunt Jackson 
is said to have sat, apparently un- 
comfortably, while writing her novel 
Ramona. 

Leaving Old San Diego your tour 
swings across the northern end of 
the harbor and down along Point 
Loma. This is the place where. the 
state began, the landfall of Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese 
navigator working for Spain when 
he discovered this coast in 1542. 
Here also is the “Old Spanish Light- 
house,’ old but never Spanish. It 
got that name because lighthouse 
keepers used to marry Mexican 
girls and raise Spanish-speaking 
families whose chatter could be 
heard by the ships at sea. 

On the lighthouse tour you'll have 
a view of a broad sweep of ocean, 
harbor, islands, peninsulas, a mod- 
ern Navy and a modern city, all 
glittering against a backdrop of far 
blue mountains. You can even see 
into Mexico from here. 

If openmouthed staring makes 
you hungry, leave the tour at the 
U. S. Grant Hotel and catch the 
eastbound No. 7 bus up to the main 
stop in Balboa Park. Walk left 


HOLIDAY 


through the park along El Prado 
and turn in at the Café del Rey 
Moro, a noted restaurant in a huge 
Moorish palace. You'll lunch among 
its gardens, terraces, fountains and 
grottoes modeled after a castle in 
Ronda, Spain. Salads are excellent, 
or if you choose a hot dish your 
lunch, with tip, should come to 
$1.75. 

Now stroll along Zoo Drive which 
leads just where you'd expect. San 
Diego’s famed Zoological Gardens 
(admission 30c) was, it claims, first to 
put lions and tigers in open-air grot- 
toes without bars, and the zoo is 
noted also for its many baby animals 
bred in captivity, and its happy family 
groups. Board a special sight-seeing 
bus for a 50c ride among the ani- 
mals. Besides explaining what you're 
seeing, the driver tosses bread to 
certain beasts to persuade them to 
perform. 

When they close the zoo gates at 
5 o'clock, retrace your way to the 
No. 7 bus, headed back into town. 
Allow an hour to freshen up in your 
hotel, and then you're heading out 
for a Mexican meal in an ancient 
adobe in Old San Diego. 

At Fifth and Broadway you board 
a northbound bus marked A. It 
is also romantically marked “Ra- 
mona’s Home,”’ putting this city in 
the running with New Orleans and 
its streetcar named Desire. Leave the 
bus at Mason Street and turn back 
a few steps to Manuel's Restaurant, 
the old adobe mansion of an early 
Spanish don who was an Oxford 
graduate. The candle-lit dining room 
and lantern-lit patio quietly pre- 
serve the flavor of their times. A 
glass of imported Spanish sherry 
and the Comida de la Mexicana (de 

luxe Mexican dinner) will come, 
with tip, to about $2.50, Or, if 
Continued on Page 149 
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AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


5 OZ. SIZE JOO 


MAGNUM, 16 02. $1Zé 232 Gis tov 
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PAP! 


The OLD KEEN PLACE, built in 1790, near Keeneland Race Track, Lexington, Ky. 


Your Key to Hospitality ... 
“arsine” — UA GERALD 


because it’s still made and aged in the authentic sour mash 


manner which first brought fame to Kentucky as the home of 
SUM OLD FASHIONED ... SUMaSYe 


fine bourbon, Enjoy it, with friends, tonight. 


KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE BONDED STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY—100 PROOF—STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 1849 
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Continued from Page 147 
you're uneasy, you can choose from 
an excellent gringo menu. 

After dinner, the A bus takes you 
back into You can have a 
nightcap in your hotel bar for 60c, 
or if you'd like a look at San Diego's 
livelier side you might step warily 


town. 


into one of the small noisy night 
clubs Third Avenue. The 
Cuckoo Club is as lively as any. 


along 


Today, busses and all, you've 
spent only $10.12. 

To launch your last day, you 
breakfast for 85c in the U. S. Grant 
Hotel coffee shop. The Tanner Line 
bus will pick you up here at 8:30 for 
an all-day ride ($7.75) through San 
Diego's lovely back country and up 
to the top of Palomar Mountain and 
the world’s largest and most famous 
telescope. On the way you'll see the 
mission San Diego de Alcala. 

You'll reach the mountaintop in 
a final winding climb through steep 
wooden slopes with a sweeping view 
toward the sea, a route known as 
the “Highway to the Stars.” The 
giant Hale telescope with its 200- 
inch mirror, one of the great scien- 
tific achievements of modern times, 
is housed in a gleaming dome as 
high as a 12-story building. Its mir- 
ror was ground and polished for 
more than I] years. Inside the dome 
(no admission charge) you'll see the 
mechanism that tracks stars in their 
courses. It’s as heavy and massive 
as a freight locomotive, but so pre- 
cisely machined that a one-twelfth- 
horsepower motor easily maneu- 
vers it. 

There are two other telescopes 
the 
mountaintop and the three of them 


in smaller domes on same 
glitter in the sunny silence like great 
metal brains. 

Lunch is at Palomar Gardens and 
you can get by for $1.35. After the 
tour brings you back to town, by a 
different route, you'll have time to 
make a quick change in your hotel. 
In your final splurge tonight you’re 
in contrast to your 


at about sea level 


going to dine 
lunch in the sky 
or perhaps a little below it. 


Catch the R bus across Broadway 
from the Grant and behind the tiny 
Plaza Park, and disembark at Girard 
and Wall Streets in La Jolla. This is 
a center for artists and millionaires. 
A recent survey uncovered 28 of the 
latter living here. From here a 75c 
taxi ride will get you out to the La 
Jolla Beach and Tennis Club and 
its Marine Room. 

If you've reserved a window table 
you'll have greenish white flood- 
lighted surf at your elbow, and it 
pounds against the windows when 
the tide is high. A few years ago a 
storm-driven comber actually came 
into the room, but reinforcements 
have made that impossible now. 
There’s dinner music from a small 
and soothing orchestra, and dancing 
after 8:30. A martini and a hearty 
dinner (prime ribs are choice) will 
come to about $5.90 with tax and 
tip, but where else at these prices 
can you have the Pacific Ocean in 
your lap? 

After taxi (75c) and the R_ bus 
back into town, take a farewell stroll 
up Broadway and over to the El 
Cortez Hotel’s Sky Room for a 
nightcap (60c) and a farewell look 
at the lights of city and harbor. To 
Start one of the lounging natives 
talking, ask him why there are so 
many planes in the sky. Perfect 
year-round flying weather, he'll tell 
you. The temperature varies so little 
here that they call this “the land of 
the short thermometer.” Ask him 
why the city is so relaxed, and take 
your choice among his theories. Is 
it the large number of retired peo- 
ple? The climate? The fisherman in- 
fluence? Or is it that “end-of-the- 
line’ feeling where railroads and 
highways terminate? Mexican neigh- 
bors? Or could it have something 
to do with those three great domes 
staring upward in the night on top of 
Palomar Mountain behind you?... 

It’s time you were leaving. The 
elevator and your bill for the day 
will bring you back to earth. You've 
spent a final $18.51, and your total 
for the tour is $49.97, a comfortable 


3c under budget. re END 





CIRCUS 
ON THE AMAZON 


Continued from Page 21 


he said, 
like doves. Nobody 
come with no shirts on or in shorts. 


“Everybody dress up,” 
‘all in white 


Only bare peoples you see on the 
And, the 
Senor added, everybody smelled nice, 
too, for Iquitos is so hot and sticky 
it is necessary to take three, four 
baths a day. 


Amazon is stevedores.” 


It was quite dark now. Cold was 
inching down from the snowy vol- 
canoes that cradle Arequipa. Sefior 
Sanchez said he had to eat before 
the night show. He asked us back 
then to meet the artistas. 

Whiskers and I went to the nearby 
Hotel Sucre for some warming pisco 
(the local grog). Our shrimp cock- 
tail and steak (Chateaubriand, thick 
as my wrist) both cost the same—7 
soles (45¢ U.S.). 

When we got back to the circus 
lot an hour later, the night show had 
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Look for the label 
in the garment 


» 
Look for the mark 


spun, 


on the cloth 


hand-woven and finished 


in the Outer Hebrides, Scotland. 


Famed for its rugged individu- 


ality and character... 


world’s most exclusive cloth!” 


Available at 


fine stores in a 


wide variety of classic and mod- 


ern weaves, all of superb colour 


and unexcelled wearability. 


U. S. inquiries may be directed to Suite 801, 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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for Free Pictorial Map and 
Complete Vacation Information, Write to 
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STATLER BUILDING 


BOSTON 16, MA 
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TO ACQUAINT YOURSELF with 
the superb flavor of this authenti- 
cally French-style onion soup 

the skillful blending of butter-fried 
onions in rich beef stock with a 
dash of Parmesan cheese —send 
$1.45 for six 8-ounce cans prepaid 
(20-0z. and | 3-07. sizes available at 
your food store.) Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Dept. 74, Austin, Minn. 


HORMEL 
ONION SOUP 
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like to relax out of doors Z 


This could 

be you in 

TUCSON 
now! 


Tuesons sunshine calls you... come! 


TUCSON OFFERS YOU MORE sunshine than 
any other resort city, and more to see and 
do. Things you never saw before include 
historic San Xavier Mission . . . towering 
cactus forests .. . Colossal Cave .. . Indian 
fairs and rodeos...and spectacular desert 
sunsets. You'll thrill to western folklore, 
symphony and native music, pageantry and 
fine arts...in the annuat Tucson Festival, 
April 10th through 20th. 


TIRED OF SLEET AND SNOW? Then come 
to Tucson now. The climate here is “sum- 
mery”... warm,dry, sunny. Lawns are green 
...and the desert is bursting into bloom. 
You can be outdoors all day long... just 
soaking up the health-giving sunshine. 
There's swimming in open air pools... 
golf at fine country clubs... horseback rid- 
ing...and for real excitement, deep-sea 
fishing at Guaymas, in romantic Old Mex- 
ico, a short drive by new paved highway. 


YOU'LL FEEL WELCOME the minute you 
arrive. Tucson has plentiful accommoda- 
tions of all kinds at sensible rates. Accred- 
ited ranch and public schools and Univer- 
sity of Arizona for your youngsters. Travel 
light because Tucson's smart stores carry 
exactly what you need here. Send for free 
booklet NOW... use coupon below. 


Fi * 


FOR MORE SUNSHINE THAN 
ANY OTHER RESORT CITY... 
COME TO 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 
SEND FOR FREE COLOR-PHOTO BOOKLET 


TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
$205-F Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 


Name 
Address 


City State 
Tell me about ranch 
motel , apartment 
tions tor people to stay 
Tucson (dates) 

Lecesceseecescesssssessesa 


, resort , hotel 
accommoda 


days. I plan to visit 
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just begun. The performers were all 
gathered in the coreto—the entrance 
a canvas-walled cor- 
ral jutting into the Big Top. 

Senor Egredd, the Empresario- Ar- 
lista, presented his performing sons 
and daughters: Margarita, 13, and 
Jimmy, I1, acrobats; Miss Nelly, 
musical clown, foot-juggler and wife 
of Sefor Castano, perch act; and 
who 


of the artistas 


José, is Pepito the clown, 
Pipo the musical clown, E/ Gran 
Virulete the burlesque matador, and 
Vicente Lopez, “Mexican” tightwire 
walker (each in different make-up). 
Rosa, Senor Egredd’s wife, takes 
tickets. 

The coreto reminded me strongly 
of the primitive, Before 
Entering the Ring, by Bombois. 
Within the earth-floored cubicle, 
performers readied their acts. The 
Japanese was methodically setting 
intriguing props, like a 
traveling salesman showing his line. 


famous 


out his 


The two Egredd kids were practic- 
ing handstands on pieces of the 
spread on the 
damp ground. They each made a 
deft acrobatic sign of the cross just 
before they bounded through the 
faded red entrance curtain into the 


morning Noticias 


ring. One of the clowns was seri- 
ously teaching one of the midgets a 
new bit of comic business. The other 
was rummaging in his big prop box, 
which had that struck-by-lightning 
look of all clown prop boxes. Cotito 
and Sarita (the pair comica mds 
elegante) were sitting on a trunk top 
drinking maté yerba (herb tea), suck- 
ing it, Argentine fashion, from a lit- 
tle earthen pot through a silver 
tube, which Cotito said was a bom- 
hilla. | don’t expect ever again to 
enjoy such a delightful evening. 

We went back many times to be 
with this inspiring tribe of nomads. 
Some nights the big tent was woe- 
only a handful of audi- 
but there was never a letdown 


fully empty 
ence 
in the performance. Each time we 
went the program was different. 
There was always at least one spec- 
tacular new act—a device to attract 
repeat business. 

First lure was the Feroces Leonas 
Africanas, with the “most youth- 
America.” The 
next change of bill featured fire: 


ful dominator in 


the lions leaped flaming hurdles, 
the wire-walker juggled sputter- 
ing torches, and the _ footjug- 
gler kicked a burning staff through 
great smoky pinwheels. The diamond- 
and-pearl lady trotted out her troupe 
of talented mongrel dogs, and the 
Appaloosas had their day. Then E/ 
mad matador, 


His bull was a_ sheep, 


Gran Virulete, the 
had his. 
trained to butt him all over the ring. 

By unmasking all the doubling 


and tripling, | figured there were 


MARCH 


about 32 performers inall, and, with 
the Empresarios themselves, about 
16 others to complete the circus 
company. Sanchez had told me 
the circus carried 60 people, and 
his handbills bravely announced 70 
Artistas en la Pista (ring). Phineas 
Taylor Barnum rides again. 

On Sunday, Sefior Sanchez said, 
“If business is good Monday, we 
stay to Thursday.” (A pretty casual 
way of routing a circus, considering 
that Ringling Bros. sticks rigidly to 
a schedule laid out months in ad- 
vance.) Business fell off, however, 
and on Wednesday afternoon | 
found the Gran Circo Hispano 
Americano packing up. 

The menagerie tent had come 
down and Sefior Sanchez himself 
was directing the loading of its non- 
descript crates, cages, canvas and 
poles. A motley crew of town hands 
had been added to the regular circus 
peons, and there was a lot of sweaty, 
inefficient struggling to pile this junk 
sky-high on a couple of discouraged 
hired trucks. 

The show carries two sets of 
equipment and leapfrogs them. This 
Arequipa outfit was going ahead 
south to Tacna on the Chilean fron- 
tier. The artistas and officials would 
fly to the next stand at Moquegua, 
Peru, where a Big Top was already 
set up and waiting for them. 

The last I saw of the doughty 
Empresario, he had climbed to the 
peak of the unsteady pile of para- 
phernalia to tuck in the tapir’s cage. 
He looked down at me, stretched 
out his stocky arms and clapped 
them together, like a crocodile’s 
snapping jaws. Then he pointed at 
me, held one finger to his eye and 
grinned. 

| wonder if it’s hard to learn how 
to walk a tightwire and juggle 


torches? THE END 
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Deep in the heart of the spacious Southwest, 





hospitality is as generous and open-hearted as 
the region itself. Here you'll find a fabulous blend of traditions, 
steeped in pioneer lore and intermingled with the very finest in modern-day living, 
That's why Mitten HIGH LirE,.,the Champagne of Bottle Beer... has found such ready favor 
throughout the Southwest...and wherever quality is preferred. Golden and gleaming in its distinguished, 
crystal-clear bottle, MiLLen HGH Lire is a beer of traditional excellence ...the svmbol of gracious living. 


Proudly serve your guests MILLER HIGH Lire...the genuine Milwaukee beer! 
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Yellow chair—Knoll Associates 
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CRUISE TO 


Coory Voyage A GAY, GLAMOROUS < hath Sumion 








Sailing on regular schedules essential to business travel . . . 
offering the most glamorous of holidays to those who travel 
for pleasure . . . the Good Neighbor Liners make a voyage 
for any purpose a relaxing and merry vacation. Planned and 














Thrill to the glamorous beauty of Rio de Janeiro, = é ‘ Z 
where fantastic peaks rise from the tropic sea. staffed for your enjoyment . . . offering congenial companion- 


ship... gay parties... deck sports... big outdoor swimming 


pools... complete comfort and the finest of food and service. 









Fortnightly sailings all year from New York by 


Chrazil Uruguay Clgenlina 


for TRINIDAD - RIO DE JANEIRO - SANTOS 
SAO PAULO - MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 





Play on Montevideo's world-famous beaches (above), 


and meet the storied gauchos of Argentina (below). Consult your Travel Agent a, 


MOORE- McCORMACK 


we 


Five Broadway _ Ln, New York 4 





